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PREFACE. 



Man is said to be a creatni^ of. drciunstancea. The same 
may be said of a book. • The present, at least, is the result of a 
chcnmstance sufficiently Invial. . In the year 1841, the anthor 
published, with no sectarian designs, a work on the Antiquities 
of the Christian Church, as a compilation from yarious German 
authors, haying Augnsti's Compend for its basis. This unpre- 
tending Yolame, however, aroused the suspicion of a certain 
presbyter in Philadelphia, bearing the initials H. W. D., whose 
■piactised eye and professional skill detected, as he seemed to 
think, a dangerous infection covertly propagated by the cir- 
culation of the book. '.. The alarm' was raised ; and the public 
^mied of their danger by a review, remarkable for the spirit 
and decency with which it was written, and, most of all, for 
its random assertions, contradicting, with an assurance seldom 
equalled, :the plainest facts of ecclesiastical history. Finding 
this review every where circulated, with the admirable spirit 
in which it was written, the author of the work in question 
ventured ' upon a brief reply. This gave a direction to his 
studies which he had never 'contoniplated ; and .which, with* 
increasing diligence and- interest, he has continued to pursue 
until the present time. Tho result of these inquiries is, — ^the 
following work. 
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For this new direction thus given to his Btndies, and for all 
the interesting incidents of his foreign travel, connected with 
them, the author has to ofier all due acknowledgments to his old 
fiiend, the presbyter. What thanks the public may owe him, is 
yet to be seen in the judgment which they shall accord to the 
book here submitted to their examination. It is, however, in no 
sense presented in answer to that review. Far firom it. The 
traveller receives his direction from any way-faiing man, and 
goes on his journey regardless of his informant ; so the author, 
taking his departure from an incident so trifling, has pursued 
his course of study, with an aim infinitely higher than that of 
xepljingto his reviewer. 

The object of the author, in the fdlowing work, is to oommend 
to the couMderation of the reader the admirsible simplicity of the 
government and worship of the primitive churoh, in oppoaition 
to the polity and ceremonials of the highw ionns of prelacy. 

In the prosecution of this object, he has sought, under the 
direction of the best guides, to go to the oiiginal sources, and 
first and chiefly to draw from them. On the ooystitution sad 
government of the church none have vmtten with greaAet ahibtyy 
ox with more extensive and searching erudition, than Mosheim, 
Planck, Neander and Rothe. These have been his piincipai 
reliance ; ^md after these, a great vaxiety of authors. 

If the reader object, that the authorities cited are beyond hb 
xeach, or are recorded in a language to him unknown, the writer 
can only say, that he has endeavored to coUect the best authoii* 
ties, wherever they might be found. When embodied in the 
pages of the work, they are given in a traosktion ; and, if of 
special importance, the original is inserted in the nwrgin, for the 
examination of the scholar. 

The w(»:k has been prepared with «a anxious endeavor to 8n»* 
Uixk the positions advanced, by refere«ces suflidenlly copious, pep* 
tinent and authoritative ; and yet to guard against an ostentotiees 
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affectation in the acciimnl^tion of authorities. SeTeral hnndred 
liaTB indeed been entered in these pages ; bat many more, that 
have fallen under .the eye of the writer, have been rejected. 
Much labor, of which the reader probably will make-smsll 
account j has .been expended in an endeaTtfr to authenticate those 
that are retained, and to give Inm an explicit direction fo them. 
The work has beea written with studied brevity, and an uniform 
oideavor to make it at once concise, yet complete, and sbggestiTe 
of principles. 

In the prosecution of these labors, the author has reeeived much 
encouragement and many important suggestions, from fiiends, 
whose services he holds in grateful remembrance. For. such 
&vors he is particularly indebted to Professor Paik, of the 
Theological Seminary in this place. 

Above all, it is the author's grateful duty publicly to express 
his acknowledgments to Dr. Neander, not only for his Intro- 
ductory Essay, but for the uniform kindness of his counsels in 
the preparation of the several parts of this work. The writer 
can say nothing to add to the reputation of this eminent scholar, 
distinguished alike for his private virtues, his public services, 
and his vast and .varied erudition. He can only express his 
obligations for the advantages derived from the contribution 
aod the counsels of this great historian, for which the reader, 
io common with the writer of the following pages, will owe his 
grat^ul acknowledgments. For the sentiments here expressed, 
however, the writer is alone responsible. 

The translation of the Introduction was made in Berlin ; and, 
after a careful comparison with the original by Dr. Neander, 
received his unqualified . approbation. It is, therefore, to be 
received as an authentic expression of his sentiments on the 
several topics to which it relates. 

In the preparation of this work, the author has studiously 
1* 
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soug^ht to write neither as a Congregationalist, not aa a Presby* 
terian, exclusirely ; but as the advocate of a hee and popidar 
gOTeniment in the church ; and of simplicity in worship, in 
hannony with the free spirit of the Christian religion. It is 
enough for the author, if the church is set free from the bondage 
i3i a prelatical hierarchy; and trained, by simple and ezpressivQ 
rites, to worship God in spirit and in truth. We heartily wish 
indeed for all true churchmen a closer conformity to the primitiYe 
pattern in government and in worship ; but we have no oontro* 
▼ersy with them on these points, provided we may still be united 
with them in the higher principles of Christian fellowship and love. 
The writer has the happiness to number among the members of 
that communion some of his most cherished friends, to whose 
sentiments he would be sorry to do violence by any thing that 
may appear in these pages. 

Indeed, the great controversy of the day is not with Protestant 
Episcopacy, as such ; it is rather with Formaxism. Formalism 
wherever seen, by whatever name it is known,-^this is the great 
antagonist principle of spiritual Christianity. Here the church 
is brought to a crisis, great and fearful in prospect, and moment- 
ous, for good or for evil, in its final results. The struggle at 
iaeue is between a spiritual and a formal religion ; — a religion 
which substitutes the outward form for the inward spirit ; — a 
refigion that exalts sacraments, ordinances and rites, into the 
place of Christ himself; and disguises, under the covering of 
imposing ceremonials, the great doctrines of the cross of Christ. 

The church is at issue with this religion under the forms of 
high church Prelacy, *Puseyism,' and Popery. The present 
struggle began in England ; but when or where or how it will 
end, who can tell? Dr. Pusey himself declares that on the issue 
of it, *' hangs the destiny of the church of England." The 
Tmctarians all avow, — <<that two schemes of doctrine, the 
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Crenevan and the Catholic, are probably for the last tinie stvngw 
gjing within that chnrch." But the conflict is not confined to 
England. The signs of the times, every where darkly portentous, 
presage a similar conflict to the chnrch of Christ uniTenaUy. 

hi this eventful crisis we are urgently pressed lo a renewed 
examination of the apostolical and primitive polity of the chnicby 
in government and in worship ; for under cover of these the 
waxfltfe of Formalism is now waged. These are the prominent 
points, both of attack and c^ defence, to which the eye of the 
minister, the theological student, and the intelligent Christian of 
every name, should be strongly turned. Let them fall baek oft 
that spiritual Christianity which Christ and his apostles taught. 
Let them, in doctrine, in discipline, and in worship, entrench 
themselves within the strongholds of this religion ; and here, ia 
calm reliance upon the great Captain of pur salvation, let them 
await the issue of the contest. 

Hitherto the great body of the people have been left to gather 
up information 'upon this branch of rehgious knowledge as they 
could ; and the most have been content with a blind acquiescence 
in the customs of their ovm church. A due degree of knowledge 
on this subject is apparently the lot of very few of our leading 
men, and by no means the property generally of clergymen and 
theological students. 

To what purpose is it now, just to follow the history of the 
church, century by century, through the recital of her sufieringst 
The times are changed, and a corresponding change is required in 
die study of ecclesiastical history. This is chiefly important, 
for existing exigencies, to illustrate the usages, the rites, the 
government of the church, and the perversion of these to promote 
the ends of bigotry, intolerance, and superstition. Besides, we 
have seen, for some years past, an influence stealing silently 
upon the public mind, and alluring many young clergymen from 
the fold of their fathers; — an influence to be counteracted 
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by a better understanding of our own govenuneht and worship. 
Bishop Giiswold stated in 1841, that of '' two hundred •and eighty 
persons ordained by him; two hundred and seven came from other 
denominations."' And another bishop says, "^om the most 
accurate investigation that can be made, I am led to believe, that 
about three hundved clergymen and licentiates of other denomina- 
tions, have, within 'the last thirty jfears^ sought the ministerial 
commission from the hands of bishops.of that church ; and, that at 
least tw(hthirds were not originally,* by education, Episcopaliaiis, 
but have come from other folds." These ^ts afford matter 
for serious inquiry. These three hundred were not originally 
Episcopahans. Were they, '^ by education ^^^ any thing else % 
Would' they have strayed. away in such numbers from their own 
fold, had they been duly instructed in. the principles of that order 
to which they originally belonged? 

The author is deeply sensible of the magnitude and difficulty 
of the work which he has undertaken;* and with no afi^ted 
modesty, avows the unfeigned diffidence with whicd he commends 
it to the public. Would it were worthier-, and better fitted for 
the great end proposed by it. But he has done what he could, 
and finds his reward in the consciousness of having labored 
honestly in a righteous cause, and in the hope of doing something 
for the promotion of that religious system which shall enable the 
true worshippers to worship the Father in spirit and in truth. 
Sueh a religious system, he believes most firmly must ever find 
its truest expression in rites of worship few and simple, and in a 
government administered in every part and every particular by 
the people ; — ^in a ritual without a prayer-book ; and a church 
without a bishop. 

Andovetf February, 1844. 
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INTEODUCTION, 

MY 

Dr. AUGUSTUS NEANDER, 

PB0FB8S0S OP THBOLOOT UT THB VMIYBBSITT OF BKBUH, OONSinOBIAL 

OOUaSBLLOB, BTC. 



In compliance with the request of my worthy friend, 
the Rev. Mr. Coleman, I am happy to accompany his 
proposed work on the Constitution and Worship of the 
apostolical and primitive church with some preliminary 
remarks. I regard it as one of the remarkable' signs 
of the times, that Christians, separated from each other 
by land and by sea, by language and government, are 
becoming more closely united in the consciousness that 
they are only diflferent members of one universal church, 
grounded and built on the rock Christ Jesus. And it is with 
the hope of promoting this catholic union, that I gladly 
improve this opportunity to address my Christian brethren 
beyond the waters on some important subjects of common 
interest to the church of Christ. 

This is not the proper place to express in detail, and to 
defend my own views upon the controverted topics which, 
as I have reason to expect from the respected author, will 
be the subject of an extended, thorough and impartial 

2 
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examination in his proposed work. My own sentiments 
have already been expressed, in a work which, I am 
happy to learn, is ofifered to the English reader in a 
translation by my friend, the Rev. Mr. Ryland, of 
Northampton, in Eng^nd. ^ I have only time and space, 
in this place, briefly to express the results of former 
inquiries, which, with the reasons for them, have on other 
occasions already been* given to the public. 

It is of the utmost importance to keep ever in view the 
difference between the economy of the Old Testament 
and that of the New. The neglect of this has given 
rise to the grossest errors, and to divisions, by which 
those who ought to be united together in the bonds of 
Christian* love, have beei;i -sundered from each other. In 
the Old Testament, every., thing relating to the kingdom 
of God was estimated by (Sutmard forms,, and promoted 
by specific' external rites./ In' the New, .every. thing is 
made to depend, upon what is internat B,ni spirittud. 
Other foundation, as the apostle Paul has said, can no 
man lay than that is laid. Upon this the Christian 
church at first was grounded, and upon this alone, in all 
time to come, must it be reared waeVr and cpinpacted 
together. Faith in Jesus of Nazarethj the Saviour of 
the world, and union with him, a participation in that 
salvation which cometh through him, — this is that 
inward principle, that unchangeable foundation, on which 

» History of the Planting and Training of the Christian Church, by the 
Apostles, by Dr. A. J^eander, Ordinary Professor of Theology, in the 
UiMversity of Berlin, Consistorial Counsellors translated from the thi«l 
edition, by J. £. Ryland* 
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the Christiaa church essentially rests. But whenever, 
instead oi making the existenc<B of the church to depend 
on this inward principle alone, the necessity of some 
outward form is asserted as an indispensable means of 
grace, we readily perceive that the purity of its char- 
acter is impaired. The .spirit of the Old Testament 
is commingled with that of the New. Neither Christ nor 
the apostles, have given any unchfmgeable law on the 
subject. Where two <wr three are gathered together in 
my name, says Christ, there am I in the midst of them. 
This coming together in his name, he assures us, alone 
renders the assembly well pleasing in his sight, whatever 
be the different forms of government under. which his 
people meet. 

The apostle Paul says, indeed, Eph. 4: 11, that Christ 
gave to the, church* certain offices, through which he 
operated' with his Spirit, and its attendants gifts. But 
assuredly Paul did not mean to say that Christ, during 
his abode on earth, appointed these offices in the church,, 
or authorized the form of government that was necessarily 
connected with them. * All = the offices here mentioned, 
with the single exception of thai of the apostles, were 
instituted by the apostles themselves, after our Lord's 
ascension. In making these appointments, they acted, as 
they did in every thing else, only as the organs of Christ. 
Paul, therefore, very justly ascribes to Christ himself what 
was done by the apostles in (his instance as his agents. But 
the apostles themselves have given no law, requiring that 
any such form of government as is indicated in this passage 
should be perpetual. Under the guidance of the Spirit of 
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God, they gave the church this particular organization, 
which, while it was best adapted to the circumstances and 
relations of the church at that time, was also best suited 
to the extension of the churches in their peculiar con- 
dition, and for the development of the inward principles of 
their communion. But forms may change with every 
change of circumstances. Many of the offices mentioned 
in that passage, either were entirely unknown at a later 
period, or existed in relations one to another entirely 
new. 2 

"Whenever at a later period, also, any form of church 
government has arisen out of a series of events according 
to the direction of divine providence, and is organized and 

>One peculiar office, that of the prophets, in process of time ceased 
in the church, while something analc^ous to the gift of prophecy still 
remained; indeed it might be easily shown that the prophetic office 
continued at that early period, so long as it was necessary for the estab- 
lishment of the Christian church, under its peculiar exigencies and rela- 
tions. Pastors and teachers are mentioned in this passage, in the same 
connection. Their office, which related to the government of particular 
churches, is distinguished from that of those who had been mentioned 
before, and whose immediate object was the extension of the Christian 
church in general. And yet a distinction is also made between these 
pastors and teachers, inasmuch as the qualifications for the outward 
gotemment of the church, xv^igvijaig, were different from those which 
were requisite for the guidance of the church by the preaching of the 
word, dtdaaxaXta, The first belonged^ especially to the presbyters or 
bishops who stood at the head of the organization for the outward govern- 
ment of the church. Certain it is, at least, that they did not all possess 
the gift oi teaching as diddaxaXoi>, Uachirs^ On the other hand, there 
may have been persons endowed with the gift of teaching, and qualified 
thus to be teachers, who still belonged not to the class of presbyters. 
The relations of these offices, to one another seem not to have been the 
tame in all stages of tiie development of the apostolical churches. 
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governed, with regard to the Lord's will, he may he said, 
himself, to have estahiished it, and to operate through it, 
by his Spirit; without which nothing pertaining to the 
church can prosper. The great principles which are 
given by the apostle, in the passage before us, for the 
guidance of the church, — these, and these only, remain 
unchangeably the same; because they are immediately 
connected with the nature of the Christian church, as a 
spiritual community. All else is mutable. The form ef 
the church remained not the same, even through the whole 
course of the apostolic age, from the first descent of the Spirit, 
on the day of Pentecost, to the death of John the apostle. 
Particular forms of church government may be more or 
less suited to the nature of the Christian church ; and we 
may add, no one is absolutely perfect, neither are all alike 
good under aU circumstances. Would then that all, in 
their strivings after forms of church government, would 
abide fast by those which they believe to be best adapted 
to promote their own spiritual edification, and which they 
may have found, by experience, to be best suited to the 
wants of their own Christian community. Only let them 
not seek to impose .upon all Christians any one form as 
indispensably necessary. Only let them remember, diat 
the upbuilding of the church of Christ may be carried on 
under other forms also, and that the same Spirit, on which 
the existence of the church depends, can as truly operate in 
other churches- as in their own. .Would that Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians and Episcopalians, Qalvinists and 
Lutherans, would abide by that only unchangeable fpuuda- 
2* 
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tlon which Christ has laid. Would that on such a founda- 
tion, which no man can lay, they would meet as brethren in 
Christ, acknowledging each other as members of one 
catholic church, and organs of the ^ame Spirit, co-i>perating 
together for the promotion of the great ends indicated by 
the apostle Paul in Eph. 4 : 13 — 16. 

It must, indeed, be of great importance to examine im* 
partially the relations of the apostolical church, for at this 
time the Spirit of Christ, through the apostles, wrought in 
its purest influence, by which means the mingling of foreign 
elements was prevented in the development o( this system 
of ecclesiastical polity. In this respect we niust all admit 
that the apostolical church commends itself to us as a 
model of church government. But, in the first place, let 
us remember, agreeably to what has already been saidj 
that not all the forms of church government which were 
adapted to the exigencies of the church at this early period, 
can be received as patterns for the church at other times; 
neither can the imitation be pressed too far. Let us 
remember, that it is anly that same Spirit which is' imparted 
to us through the intervention of the apostles, which, at all 
times, and under all possible relations, wUl direct to the 
most appropriate and most efficient form of govemmenti 
if, in humility and sincerity. We surrender- ourselves up to 
its teaching and guidance. And secondly, let us refnem- 
ber, that, after true and faithful inquiry on these subjects, 
men may honestly differ in their views on those minor 
points, without interrupting the higher communion of faith 
und love; 
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In the apostolical church there was one office which 
beais no resemblance to any other, and to which none can 
be made to* conform. This is the office of tHe apostles. 
They stand as the medium of communication hetweem 
Christ and the whole Christian church, to transmit his word 
and his Spirit through all ages. In this reqiect the church 
must ever ccmtinne to acknowledge her dependence upon 
them, and to own their rightful authority. Their authority 
and power can be delegated to none other. But the 
service which the apostles themaelves sought to confer, was 
to transmit to men the word and the Spirit of the Lordf 
and, by this means, to establish independent Christian 
communities. These communities', when once established* 
they refused to hold in a. state of slavish dependence 
upon themselves.. Their object was, in the Spirit of the 
Lord, to make the churches free, and independent of their 
guidance- To the churches their language was, " Ye be- 
loved, ye are made free, be ye the servants of no man.** 
The churches were taught to govern themselves. All the 
members were made to co-operate together as organs of 
one Spirit, in connection with which spiritual gifts were 
imparted to each as he might need. Thus they, whose 
prerogative it Was to rule among, the brethren, demeaned 
themselves as the servants of Christ and his church* 
They acted in the name of Christ and his church, as the 
organs of that Spirit with which all were inspired, and from 
which they derived the consciousness of their mutual 
Christian fellowship. 

The brethren chose dieir. own-officers from among them- 
selves. Or if, in the first organization of the churches^ 
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their officers were appointed by the apostles, it was with 
the approbation of the members of the same. The general 
concerns of the church were managed by the apostles in 
connection with their brethren in the church, to whom they 
also addressed their episUes. 

The earliest constitution of the church was modelled, 
for the most part, after that religious community with 
which it stood in closest connection, and to which it was 
most assimilated, the Jewish synagogue. This, however, 
was so modified as to conform to the nature of the Christian 
community, and to the new and peculiar spirit with which 
it was animated. Like the synagogue, the church was 
governed by an associated body of men appointed for this 
purpose. 

The name of presbyters^ which was appropriated to this 
body, was derived from the Jewish synagogue. But in the 
Gentile churches, formed by the apostle Paul, they took 
the name of hnlaxonoi, bishopst a term more significant 
of their office in the language 'generally spoken by the 
members of these churches. The name of presbyters 
denoted the dignity of their office. That of bishops^ on 
the other hand, was expressive rather of the nature of 
their office, inta*onUv %^v ixxkt^alav, to take the oversight 
of the church. Most certainly no other distinction origi- 
nally existed between them. But, in process of time, some 
one, in the. ordinary course of events, would gradually 
obtain the pre-eminence over his colleagues, and by reason 
of that peculiar, oversight which . he exercised over the 
whole community, might come to be . designated by the 
name knlaxonog, bishop, which was originally applied to 
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them all indiscriminately. The constant tumults from 
within and from without, which agitated the church in 
the time of the apostles, may have given to such a one 
opportunity to exercise his influence the more efficient- 
ly; so that, at such a time, the controlling influence of one 
in this capacity may have heen very salutary to the church. 
This change in the relation of the presbyters to each 
other was not the same in all the churc^s, but varied 
according to their diflerent circumstances. It may have 
been as early as the latter part of the life of John, when he 
was sole survivor of the other apostles, that one, as president 
of this body of presbyters, was distinguished by the name 
of kniaxoTtog, bishop. There is, however, no evidence that 
the apostle himself introduced this change; much less, 
that he authorized it as a perpetual ordinance for the 
future. Such an ordinance is in direct opposition to the 
spirit of that apostle. 3 

> In the angels of the churches in the seven epistles of the Apocalypse,! 
cannot recognize the l^32f H^StS^ ^^ ^^ Jewish synagogae transferred to the 

m 

Christian chnrch. The application appears to me to be altogether arbitrary. 
Nor again can I discover in the angel of the chnrch, the bishop, addressed 
as the representative of this body of believers. How much must we 
assume as already proved, which yet is entirely without evidence, in 
assigning to tliis early period the rise of such a monarchical system of 
government, that the bishop alone can be put in the place of the whole 
church ? In this phraseology 1 recognize rather a symbolical application 
of the idea of guardian angels, similar to that of the Ferver of the Parsees, 
as a symbolical representation and image of the whole church. Such a 
figurative representation corresponds well with the poetical and symboli- 
cal character of the book throughout. It is also expressly said that the 
address is to the whole body of the churches. 
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This change in the mode of administering the gov<» 
emment of the church, resulting from peculiar circum* 
stances, may have been introduced as a salutary expedient, 
without implying any departure from the purity of the Chris- 
tian spirit. Wtien, however, the doctrine is, as it gradually 
gained currency in the third century, — that the bishops 
are, by divine right, the head of the church, and invested 
with the government of the same, that they are the suc- 
cessors of the apostles, and by this succession inherit 
apostolical authority, that they are the medium through 
which, in consequence of that ordination which they have 
received, merely in an outward manner, the Holy Ghost, 
in all time to come, must be transmitted to the church — 
when this becomes the doctrine of the church, we cer** 
tainly must perceive, in these assumptions, a strong. corrup- 
tion of the purity of the Christian, system. It is a carnal 
perversion of the true idea of the Christian church. It is 
falling back into the spirit of the Jewish religion. Instead 
of the Christian idea of a church, based on inward princi- 
ples of communion, and extending itself by means of 
these, it presents us with the image of one, like tliat under 
the Old Testament, resting in outward ordinances, and, by 
external riles, seeking to promote the propagation of the 
kingdom of God. This entire perversion of the original 
view of the Christian church was itself the origin of the 
whole system of the Boman Catholic religion, — the germ 
from which sprung the popery of the dark ages. 

We hold, indeed, no controversy with that class of 
Episcopalians who adhere to the Episcopal system above 
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mentioned as well adapted, in their opinion, to the exigen- 
cies of their church. We would live in harmony with 
them, notwithstanding their mistaken views of the true 
form of the church, provided they denounce not other systems 
of church government. But the doctrine of the absolute 
necessity of the Episcopal as the only valid form of gov- 
emment^ and of the Episcopal succession of bishops above 
mentioned, in order to a participation in the gifts of the 
Spirit, all this we must regard as something foreign to 
the true idea of the Christian church. It is in direct con* 
fiict with the spirit of protestantism ; and is the origin, 
not of the true Catholicism of the apostles, but of that 
of the Romish church. When, therefore, Episcopalians 
disown, as essentially deficient in their ecclesiastical or- 
ganization, other protestant churches which evidently have 
the spirit of Christ, it only remains for us to protest, in the 
strongest termsj against their setting up such a standard 
of perfection for the Christian church. Far be it from us, 
who began with Luther in the spirit, that we should now 
desire to be made perfect by the flesh. Gal. 3 : 3. 

Db. a. Neander. 
BerUn, April 28th, 1843. 
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SUMMARY VIEW. 



The Christian church derived its earliest form from a 
small society of believers, who were united together by no 
law but that of the love they felt to one another, and to their 
common Lord.^ After his ascension, they continued to 
meet, in singleness of heart, for the mutual interchange of 
sympathy and love, and for the worship of their Lord and 
Master. The government which, in process of time, the 
fraternity adopted for themselves, was free and volun- 
tary. Both their rites of worship and rules of govern- 
ment were few and simple. Each individual church 
possessed the rights and powers inherent in an independent 
popular assembly; or, to adopt the language of another, 
"The right to enact their laws, and the entire government 
of the church, was vested in each individual association of 
which the church was composed, and was exercised by the 
members of the same, in connection with their overseers 
and teachers, and, when the ^ipostles were present, in com- 

» Neander's Apost. Kirch., Vol. I, c. 1. Rothe, AriAnge der Christ. Kirch., 
I, p. 141-2, 

3 
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mon also with them."^ This general exposition of the 
government of the primitive church, it will he our husiness 
to illustrate and defend in the following pages. The 
course of our inquiries will lead us to examine the poptllar 
government of the apostolical and primitive church, to trace 
the gradual extinction of this form of government, and the 
rise of the Episcopal system; and to consider the simplicity 
of primitive worship in its several parts. 

The arguments for the popular government of the apos- 
tolical and primitive church may be arranged under the 
following heads. ' , '. • 

1. It harmonizes with the primitive simplicity . of all 
forms of government. 

The multiplication of offices, the adjustment of the gra- 
dations of rank and power, -and a complicated system of 
rites and forms, is the work of time. At first, the rules of 
government, however administered, are few arid simple. 
The early Christians, especially, associating together in 
the confidence of mutual love, and* uniting in sincerity of 
heart for the worship of God, may fairly be presumed to 
have had only a few conventional. rules for the regulation 
of their fraternity. 

2. It is, perhaps, the only form of government which the 
church could safely have formed, at that time, under the 
Roman government. 

Without any established religion, this government tole- 
rated, indeed, different religious sects, and might have 
extended the same indulgence to the primitive Christians. 
But it looked with suspicion upon every organization of 
party. or sect, as treason against the state, and punished 
with cruel jealousy every indication of a confederacy* 

> Cited in ADgemeine Kirch. Zeitimg, 1833. No. 103. 
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within the empire. The charge of treasonable Intentions 
preyailed with the Roman governor against our Lord. 
And, by another Roman goremor, a bloody persecutioa 
was soon commenced, under Trajan, A. D. 103, against 
the church, on the suspicion that it might be a secret 
society, formed for seditious purposes. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is difficult to conceive how a diocesan 
consolidation of the churches established .by the apostles, 
could have been effected without bringing down upon 
them the vengeance of the Roman government, to crush, 
at the outset, s^ coalition to them so obnoxious. Their 
apparently* harmless and informal assemblies, and the total 
absence of all dependence or connection ^ one with another, 
was, according' to Planck and many others, the means of 
saying the early churches so long and so extensively from 
the exterminating sword of Roman jealousy .^ 

Crevit occulto, velut arbor, aevo. 

• 3. Such an organization must have been formed, it 
would seem, in order to unite the discordant parties in the 
primitive churches.* *• 

Here was the Jew, the Greek, the Roman, and Barbari- 
ans of every form of superstition ; converts, indeed, to faith 
in Christ, but with all their partialities and prejudices still. 
What but a voluntary principle, guaranteeing to all the 
freedom of a popular assembly, would unite these parties in 
one fraternity ?. Our Lord himself employed no artificial 
bands to bind his followers together in a permanent body, 
and they were alienated from him upon the slightest offence. 
The apostles had still less to bind their adherents firmly to 
themselves. It required all their wisdom and address to 
reconcile the discordant prejudices of their converts, and 
unite them in harmonious fellowship one with another. 

3 GeselkchaAs-VeifasS; I, pp. 40-^-^. 
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This difficulty met the apostles at the outset of their min- 
istry, in the murmuring of the Greeks against the Jews, 
that their widows were neglected in the daily ministration. 
It was a continual trial, and beset them on erery side, 
from the churches which they had formed. Under such 
circumstances, they assumed not the responsibility of 
settling these controversies by apostolical or Episcopal 
authority; but by their counsel and persuasion, they sought 
to obviate the prejudices of their brethren. Every thing 
relating to the interests of each church they left to be 
publicly discussed, and decided by mutual consent. In 
this manner they quieted these complaints of the Greeks 
respecting the distribution of alms. Acts 6 : 1 — 8, And 
such, no doubt, became their settled policy in their care of 
the churches. Even the apostles were not exempt from 
these infirmities and misunderstandings, and might have 
found no small difficulty in arranging among themselves a 
more artificial and complicated system of church govern- 
ment.^ 

4. The same is inferred from the existence of popular 
rights and privileges in the early periods of the Christian 
church. 

It is known to every one at all acquainted with the early 
history of the church, that from the second century down 
to the final triumph of papacy, there was a strong and 
increasing tendency to raise and extend the authority of 
the clergy, and to curtail and depress that of the people. 
The fact is undeniable. But how shall it be explained ? 
If a prelatical form of organization was divinely appointed 
by Christ and his apostles, vesting in the clergy alone the 

* Shroeter und Klein, Far Christenthum Oppositionschrift, I, p. 667. 
Siegel, Handbuch,2,455-6. Arnold's Wahre-Abbildung der Ersten Chris- 
ten, B. II, c. 5; seq. Schoene, Geschichtsforachongen d. Kirch. Grebrauch, 
1, p. 234r^. 
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Tight of goyemm^dt, and if the tide of clerical encroach- 
ment ran so steadily and strongly from the first, then it ia 
inconceivable, how, under these circumstances, the doctrine 
of popular rights should erer have obtained such a footing 
in the church, as to maintain itself for centuries against 
the influences, so depressing, of a jealous and oppressive 
hierarchy. Had the doctrine of the pcqpular rights been 
totally lost in the second and third centuries, this would by 
no means warrant the inference that such rights were 
unknown in the days of the apostles. They might have 
all been swept away by the irresistiUe tide of clericid 
influence and authority. But they were not lost. They 
were recognized even in the fourth and fifth centuries, and 
long after the hierarchy was established in connection with 
the state, and its authority enfcnrced by the imperial power 
of Constantino and his successors. Were not the rights of 
the people estaUished by Christ and the apostles ? Else 
how could diey ever have come in and maintained their 
ground against the current that continually ran with such 
strength in the opposite direction? 

5. A popular form of church government harmonizes 
with die spirit, the instructions, and the example of Christ 

(a) With his spirit. He was of a meek and lowly 
mind, unostentatious and unassuming. He shrank from 
the demonstrations of power, and refused the titles and 
honors that, at times, were pressed upon his acceptance. 
With such a spirit, that religious system must be congenial, 
which, without any parade of titles and of rank, has few 
offices, and little to excite the pride or tempt the ambition 
of man. 

(b) With his instrtidions. Ye know that the princes 
of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they that 
are great exercise authority upon them, but it shall not be 
so among you ; but whosoever will be great among you, 

3* 
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let him be your minister; and whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant ; even as the Son. of 
man came, not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many. . Matt. 20 : 25 — ^28. 
Comp. Mark 10 : 42—45. 

(c) With his example. This was in perfect coinxa- 
dence with his instructions, and a striking illustration of 
his spirit. His life was* a pattern of humility, of untiring, 
unostentatious benevolence. He condescended to the con- 
dition of all, and, as one of the latest and most expressivie 
acts of his life, washed his disciples' feet, giving them an 
example .for their imitation, as the servants of all men. 
Has such a spirit its just expression in a hierarchy, which 
has often dishonored the religion of Christ by the display 
of princely pomp, and the assumption of regal and imperial 
power ?5 

6. It equally accords with the spirit, the instructions, and 
the example of the apostles. 

{a) , With their spirit. They had renounced their hopes 
of aggrandizement in the kingdom of Christ, and had 
imbibed much of his spirit. The world took knowledge of 
them that they had been with Jesus, and had learned of him, 
who was meek and lowly of heart. They account • them- 
selves the least of all saints, and the servants of all. This 
spirit, it would seem, must be foreign and far from, the 
distinctions of rank and of office, as well as from the 
authority and power which are inherent ii^ every form of 
the Episcopal system. 

{h) With their instructioTis. These were in coinci- 
dence with those of their Master. The servant of the 
Lord must not strive, but be gentle unto all men; apt to 

6 The French infidels have an expression relating to our Saviour, which, 
though impious and profane, clearly indicates the nature of his instructiona 
and example, — "Jesua ChrUt, the great Democrttk'* 
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teach; patient (under injaries); in meekness instructing 
those that oppose themselves. 2 Tim. 2: 24 — 25. Who 
then is Paul, and who is Apollos, hut ministers hy whom 
ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every man ? 1 Cor. 
3 : 5. They disowned personal authority over the chilrch, 
verses 14, 15; and instructed the elders not to lord it over 
God's heriteige, but to be examples to the flock. 1 Pet. 5: 3. 
If, in the discharge of his ministry, one has occasion to 
reprove sin in an elder, this he- is charged, before God and 
the elect angels, to do with all circumspection, without 
prejudice or partiality. I'Tim. 5: 21. 

(c) With their- example. This is the best comment 
upon their instructions, and the clearest indication of that 
organization which the church received at their hands. 
They exercised, indeed, a controlling influence over the 
several churches which they established, just as an Ameri« 
can missionary does in organizing his Christian converts 
into a church, while he constitutes them a popular assem- 
bly under a Congregational or Presbyterian form. In like 
manner, it is. observable, that the apostles, studiously 
declined the exercise of prelatical or Episcopal authority.^* 
But the control which they at first exercised in managing 
the afiairs of the church was no part of their oflice. It was 
only a temporary expedient, resulting from the necessity 
of the case. Accordingly,* they carefully disclaimed the 
official exercise of all clerical authority, and as soon as the 
circumstances of the churches would admit, they submitted 
to each the administration of its own government. In 
this manner, they gave to the churches the character of 
voluntary, deliberative assemblies, invested with the rights 



• Planck, Gesellschafts-veifass., 1, p. 39. Spittlers, Can. Recht, c. 1, $ 3. 
Pertsch, Can. Recht,.c. 1, $ 5-8. . Siegel, Kirchliche Verfasaungsformen, 
in Handbuch, II, p. 465. Pertsch, Kirch., Hist., Vol. I. pp. 166—170, 362 
—370. 
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and privileges of religious liberty. This important £Eict is 
manifest in the following particulars. 

(a) They addressed the members of the church as 
brethren and sisters^ and fellow-laborers. I would not have 
you ignorant, brethren, that oftentimes, I purposed to come 
unto you. Rom. 1 : 13. And I, bretkren, when I came 
unto you, came not in excellency of i^ech. 1 Cor. 2 : 1. 
I commend unto you Phebe, our sister. Kom. 16: 1» 
The same fsuniliar, affectionate style of address runs 
through all the epistles, showing in what consideration the 
apostles held all the members of the church. '* The apos* 
ties severally were very far from placing themselves in a 
relation that bore any analogy to a mediating priesthood. 
In this respect they always placed themselves on a footing 
of equality. If Paul assured them of his intercessory 
prayers for them, he in return requested their prayers for 
himself.''' 

(1?) The apostles remonstrate with the church as with 
hrethren^ instead of rebuking them authoritatively. Now 
I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, and that there be 
no divisions among you. 1 Cor. 1: 10. Furthermore* 
then, we beseech you, brethren, and exhort you. 1 Thess. 
4 : 1. My brethren, have not the faith of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Lord of glory, with respect of persons. James 
2 : 1. They spoke not by comTrumdmeiU, but in the Ian* 
guage of mutual counsellors. 1 Cor. 11: 13 — 16.® 

{y) They treated with the church as an independent 
body, competent to judge and act for themselves. They 
appealed to their judgment personally. 1 Cor. 11 ; 13 — 16. 
1 Thess. 6 : 21. They reported their own doings to the 

^ Keander, Apoertol. Kirch., I, p. 161; 3d edit 'y and in the sequel much 
more to the same effect. 
8 Comp. Socrates, Hist. Eccl.; Lib. b, c. 22. 
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chtirch, as if amenable to that body, Acts 11: 1 — 18. 14: 
26, 27, and exhorted the brethren to hold their teachers 
tinder their watch and discipline. Kom. 16 : 17. 

(9) They exhorted the churches to deeds of charity 
and benevolence ; but sabmitted to each the disposal of his 
goods and his charities. Acts 5:4. 11: 29, 30, &c. 1 
Cor. 16 : 1, seq. 2 Cor. 9, 1, seq. 

(e) They addressed their epistles, not to the pastors of 
the churches, but to the churches, or to the churches and 
pastors collectively, giving precedence even in some 
instances to the church. Phil. 1: 1. Even the epistles 
which treat of controverted ecclesiastical matters, are 
addressed, not to the bishops and jvesbyters, but to the 
whole body of bdieversy indicating that the decision belonged 
to them. Had it been otherwise, would not such instrud* 
tions and advice have been given to the ministers of the 
churches ? ® 

(^) They recognize the right of the church to send out 
their own religious teachers and messengers, as they might 
have occasion. Acts. 11 : 19 — 24; 15: 32, 33. 2 Cor. 
8 : 23. Phil. 2 : 25. 1 Cor. 16 : 3, 4. These deputations, 
and the power of sending, them, indicate the independent 
authority of the church. 

(17) They united with the church in mutual consultation 
upon doubtfal questions. The iM'ethren took part in the 
dissension with Peter, for haying preached unto the Gen- 
tiles. Acts 11: 1 — 18. The apostles united with them 
in the discussion of the question respecting circumcision, 
which was submitted to them by the delegation from 
Antioch, and the result was published in the name of the 
apostles and the brethren^ jointly. Acts 15 : 1, seq. 

(d) They submitted to the church the settlement of 
their own difficulties. The appointment of the seven 

* Comp. Ep. Clem, and Euseb., h. e. Li1>. 4, e. 15. Lib. 5, c. 1, c. 24. 
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deacons, to obviate the murmurs of the Greeks, was made 
at the suggestion of the apostles, but the election was 
wholly the act of the church. Actis 6: 1^ — 6. The 
apostles refused any authoritative arbitration in the case, 
and required them to choose arbitrators among themselves 
to settle their own litigations. 1 Cor. 6 : 1. 

(0 They entrusted the church, also, with the important 
right of electing their own officers. As in the case of 
the seven deacons, which we have just stated; the- apos- 
tles refused even the responsibility of supplying, in their 
own number, the place of the traitor Judas, but submitted 
the choice to the assembly of the disciples. Acts 1 :. 
15, seq. In this connection should the appointment- of 
elders, ActS) 14-: 23, also be mentioaed, as may hereafter 
appear. 

(x) The apostles submitted td the church the discipline 
of its members; as in. the case- of the incestuous person, 
who was. excommunicated and afterwards restored to the 
chjirch by that body. " The relations of presbyters to the 
church, was not that of rulers with ' monarchical powers, 
but , of the offi(5ers of an ecclesiastical republic. In all 
things, they were to act in connection with the .church, 
and to perform, their duties as the servants, and not the 
lords of the. church. ' The apostles recognized the same 
relation. They addressed their epistles, not to the officers 
of the church, but to the whole body, when treating not 
merely of doctrinal points, * but of moral duties and of 
church discipline. The apostle Paul, when speaking of 
the excommunication of the incestuous person at Corinth, 
regards himself as united in .spirit with the whole 
church, 1 Cor. 5:4; thus indicating the principle, that their 
co-operation was required in all such cases of general 
interest." 10 

x^^^ander'B Allgem. Gesch.,!, p. 324, 2d ed. 
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The churches, therefore, which were planted by the 
apostles, were under their sanction organized as inde* 
pendent popular assemblies, with power to elect officers, 
adopt rules, administer discipline, and to do all those acts 
which belong to such deliberative bodies. 

7. The popular government of the primitive church 
is apparent from its analogy to the Jewish synagogue. 

This and each of the following articles, under this head, 
will be the subjects of consideration in another place. 
They are assumed as so many separate heads of argument* 
ation, so far as they may appear to be founded jn truth. 
Comp. Chap. II. 

• 8. The primitive churches were severally independent 
bodies, in Christian fellowship, but having no cotifederate 
relations one toward another. • ' 

" The poWer of enacting .laws," says Mosheim, " of 
appointing teachers and ministers, and of' determining con- 
troversies, was lodged in the people at large ; lior did the 
apostles, though invested with 'divine authority, either 
resolve or .sanction any thing whatever, without the- 
knowledge and concurrence of the . general body of Chris- 
tians, of which the church, was composed."^* Comp. 
Chap. III. 

9. These churches each enjoyed the inherent right 
of every independent body, that of choosing Aheir own 
officers. 

This right, which, as we have seen, belonged to the apos ^ 
tolical churches, was perpetuated in the churches through 
the ages immediately following. Comp. Chap. IV. 

1* Die Rebus Christ., Slc, $ 1, 37. To the sa^e effect, also, is the aothority- 
of JNeaoder, Apost. Kirch., pp. 1, 161, 201, 214, 3d cd. 
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10, As in the apostoUcal, so in the primitive churches, 
the right of discipline was vested, not ia the clergy, hut in 
each church collectively.^^ 

Even the officers of the church were subject to the 
authority of the same. Clement recognizes this authority 
in his epistle to the Gorinthians^^^ Comp. Chap. Y. 

11. The appropriate officers were two-fold, deacons, 
and pastors. These pastors were denominated indiscrim- 
inately bishops, overseers, and elders, presbyters, and were 
at first identical and equal. Comp. Chap. YI. 

The government of the church was the peculiar office 
of such overseers, the bishops or presbyters. It was their 
business to watch over the general order, — to maintain the 
purity of the Christian doctrine and of Christiap. practice, — 
to guard against abuses, — to admonish the faulty, — ►and to 
guide the public deliberations ; as appears from the passages 
in the New Testament where their functions are described. 
But their government by. no means excluded the participa- 
tion of the whole church in the inanagement of their com- 
mon concerns, as may be inferred from what we have 
already remarked respecting the nature of Christian com- 
munion, and is also evident from many individual examples 
in the apostolical churches. The whole church at Jerusa- 
lem took part in the deliberations respecting the relation of 
the Jewish and Gentile Christians to each other, and the 
epistle drawn up after these deliberations was likewise in 

1' Primo dihiiibus ecclesiae membris jus eligendi pastores et diaconos 
erat. Communicatio erat quaedam inter varios coetos christianoB Tel 
ecclesias ; literae qaaa altera acceperat alteri legendae mittebantur. Pe- 
cunias ad pauperes sublevandos ecclesia ecclesiae donabat. De rebus fidei 
disciplinae jam apostoli deliberavenint. Quaequae ecclesia exercebat 
jus excommunicandi eos qui doctrinae et vitae christianae renunciaTerant, ■ 
eosque recipiendi quorum poenitentia et mentis mutatio constabat Sic- 
prima christianprum ecclesia . libertate, concordia, sanctitate floruit 
Sack Comment; ad Theol. Inst., p. 141. 

» £pi8t. $ 54, comp. 44; Also Pertsch. Kirch., Hist. 1, 362. 
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the name of the whole church. The epistles of the apos- 
tle Paul, which treat of various controverted ecclesiasti- 
cal matters, are addressed to whole churches, and he 
assumes that the decision belonged to the whole body. 
Had it been otherwise, would he not have addressed his in- 
structions and advice, principally at least, to the overseers 
of the church ? When a licentious person belonging to the 
church at Corinth is to be excommunicated, the apostle 
treats it as a measure that ought to proceed from the 
whole society; and places himself, therefore, in spirit 
among them, to unite with them in passing judgment; 
1 Cor. 5:3 — 5. Also, when discoursing of the settlement 
of litigations, the apostle does not affirm that it properly 
belonged to the overseers of the church ; but if this had 
been the prevalent custom, he would no doubt have referred) 
to it ; what he says seems rather to imply that it was usualy 
in particular instances, to select arbitrators from among the 
members of the church, 1 Cor. 6 : 5.^^ 

Greiling, after going through vidth an examination of the- 
government of the apostolical churches, gives the following- 
summary. " In the age of the apostles, there was no primate 
of the churches, but the entire equality of brethren prevailed. 
They themselves exercised no kind of authority or power 
over the churches ; but styled themselves their helpers and 
servants. The settlement of controverted points, the adop- 
tion of new rites, the discipline of the church, the election 
of presbyters, and even the election of an apostle, was 
submitted to the church, and done with their concurrence,, 
and in their name. The principle on which the apostles 
proceeded was, that the churchy that is, the elders and the 
members of the church unitedly, were the depositaries of 
all their social rights, and that rm others could exercise thi» 
right but those .to whom the church might entrust it, and wha 

>4 Neander, Apost. Kirch.; I, pp. 1, 201. Coinp. also, p. 214. 

4 
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were accordingly amenable to tlie .cburcli. Even the apos« 
ties, though next to Christ himself, invested with the highest 
authority, assumed no superiority over the presbyters, but 
treated them as brethren, and styled themselves fellow- 
presbyters, — ^thus recognizing them as associates in office." ^^ 

Finally, the worship of the primitive churches was 
remarkable for its freedom and fiimplicity. Their religious 
rites were few and simple ; and restrained by no compli- 
cated ritual, or prescribed ceremonials. This point is con* 
sidered, at length, in a subsequent part of the work. 

The government was throughout wholly popular. ' Every 
church adoptedats own regulations, and enacted its own 
laws. These laws were administered by officers elected 
by the church. No one church was dependent upon, 
another. ■ They wer^ represented in synod by their own 
delegates. Their discipline was administered, not by the 
clergy, but by the people or die church collectively. And 
even after ordination became the exclusive right of the 
bishop, no one was permitted to preach to any congregation, 
who was not sufficiently approved, and duly accepted by 
the congregation ; and all their religious worship was con« 
ducted on- the same principles of freedom and equality. 

Such was the organization of the Christian church in its 
primitive -simplicity and ptifity. The national peculiarities 
of the Jewish and Gentile converts, in some degree, mod- 
ified individual churches, but the form of government was 
substantially the saipe iViall. We claim not, indeed, for it 
authority absolutely imperative and divine, to the exclusion 
of every other system, but it has, we must believe, enough, 
of pirecept, of • precedent, and of principle, to give it a 
sanction truly apostolic. Its advantages and practical re- 
salts justly claim an attentive consideration. 

• • • 

i*Apo8tol. Chriistengeineineii. Halberstedt, 1819. 
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THE PRlMlTiVE GHJJitCHES FORMED AFTER THB MODEL 

OF THe. JEWISH SYNAGOGUE. 

The apostles and the first disciples were Jews, who, 
after their conyersion, .'retained all the prejudices and par- 
tialities of their nation. They observed still aU the rites, 
of their religion ; and, firmly believing that salvation by 
Christ belonged only to the circumcisi6n, they refusTed 
the ministry of reconciliation to 'the. Gentiles* All their 
national peculiarities led . them to conform the Christian 
to the Jewish church. ' . ' 

With the temple service and the Mosaic ritual, however, 
Christianity had no affinity. - The sacrificial ofierings of 
the temple, and the Levitical priesthood,, it abolished. But 
iq. the synagogue worship, the followers of Christ found a 
more congenial institution. Jt invited them to the reading 
of the Scriptures, and to prayer. It gave them liberty of 
speech in exhortation, and in worshipping and praising 
God. The rules and government of the synagogue, while 
^ they ofiered little, comparatively, to excite the pride of 
ofiice and of power, commended themselves the more to 
the humble believer in Christ. The synagogue waa en- 
deared to the devout Jew by sacred associations and tender 
recollections. It was near, at hand, and not, like the 
temple, afar off. He went but seldom up to Jerusalem, and 
only on great occasions joined in the rites of the temple 
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service. But in the synagogue he paid his constant devo- 
tions to the God of his fathers. It met his eye in every 
place. It was constantly before him, and from infancy to 
hoary age, he was accustomed to repair to that hallowed 
place of worship, to listen to the reading of his sacred 
books, to pray and sing praises unto the God of Israel. 
In accordance with pious usage, therefore, the apostles 
continued to frequent the synagogues of the Jews. 
Wherever they went, they resorted to these places of wor- 
ship, and strove to convert their brethren to faith in Christ, 
not as a new religion, but as a modification of their own. 

In their own religious assemblies they also conformed, 
as far as was consistent with the spirit of the Christian 
religion, to the same rites, and gradually settled upon a 
church organization which harmonized, in a remarkable 
manner, with that of the Jewish .synagogue. They even 
retained the same name, as the appellation of their Christian 
assemblies. "If there come into your assembly, aiJyay'wy^, 
if there come into your synagogiie a man with a gold ring, 
&c." James 2: 2. Compare also hTtiavvaytayiiv. Heb. 
10 : 25. Their modes of worship were, substantially, the 
same as those of the synagogue. The titles of their 
officers they also borrowed from the same source. The 
titles. Bishop, Pastor, Presbyter, &c., were all familiar to 
them as synonymous terms, denoting the same class of 
officers in the synsigogue. Their duties and prerogatives 
remained, in substance, the same in the Christian church 
as in that of the Jews. 

So great was this similarity between the primitive 
CJiristian churches and the Jewish synagogues, that by 
the Pagan nations they were mistaken for the same institu- 
tions. Pagan historians uniformly treated the primitive 
Christians as Jews.i As such, they suffered under the 

J Vitringa De Synagog.,VetProlegoin.;Pp.3,4. 
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persecutions of their idolatrous rulers. These, and many 
other particulars that might he mentioned, are sufficient to 
show, that the ecclesiastical polity of the Jewish 83magogae 
was very closely copied hy the apostles and primitive 
Christians in the organization of their assemhlies. 

In support X)f the foregoing- statements, authorities, to 
any extent, and of the highest character, might easily be 
adduced. Let the following, however, suffice, from Nean- 
der, who is generally acknowledged to be more profoundly 
skilled in the history of the Christian church than any 
other man now living. "The disciples had not yet 
attained a clear understanding of that call, which Christ 
had already given them by so many intimations, to form a 
church entirely separated from the existing Jewish econo- 
my; to that economy they adhered as much as possible; 
all the forms of the national theocracy were sacred in their 
esteem ; it seemed the natural element of their religious 
consciousness, though a higher principle of life had been 
imparted, by which that consciousness was to be progres- 
sively inspired and transformed. They remained out^ 
wardly Jews, although, in proportion as their faith in Jesus 
as the Redeemer became clearer and stronger, they would 
inwardly cease to be Jews, and aD external rites would 
assume a different relation to their internal life. It was 
their belief that the existing religious forms would continue 
till the second coming of Christ, when a new and higher 
order of things vfroxdd be established, and this great change 
they expected would shortly take place. Hence the estalv' 
lishment of a distinct mode of worship was far from enter- 
ing their thoughts. Although new ideas respecting the 
essence of true worship arose in their minds from the light 
of faith in the Redeemer, they felt as great an interest in 
the temple, worship as any devout Jews. They beheved, 
however, that a sifting would take place among the mem- 
bers of the theocracy, and that the better part would, by 

4* 
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the acknowledgment of Jesus as the Messiah, be incorpo- 
rated with the Christian community. As the believers, in 
opposition to the mass of the Jewish nation who remained 
hardened in their unbelief, now formed a community inter- 
nally bound together by the one faith in Jesus as the 
Messiah, and by the consciousness of the higher life 
received from him, it was necessary that this internal 
union should assume a certain external form. And a 
model for such a smaller community within the great 
national theocracy already existed among the Jews, along 
with the temple worship, namely, the synagogues. The 
means of religious edification which they supplied, took 
account of the religious welfare of all, and consisted of 
united prayers and the addresses of individuals who 
applied themselves to the study of the Old Testament. 
These means of edification closely corresponded to the 
nature of the new Christian worship. This form of social 
worship, as it was copied in all the religious communities 
founded on Judaism (such as the Essenes), was also 
adopted, to a certain extent, at the first formation of the 
Christian church. But it may be disputed, whether the 
apostles, to whom Christ committed the chief direction of 
affairs, designed from the first that believers should form a 
society exactly on the model of the synagogue, and, in 
pursuance of this plan, instituted particular offices for the 
government of the church corresponding to that model — or 
whether, without such a preconceived plan, distinct offices 
were appointed, as circumstances required, in doing which 
they would avail themselves of the model of the synagogue 
with which they were familiar. "^ The latter supposition 
is forcibly advocated by Neander,^ who proceeds to say, 
" Hence, we are disposed to believe, that the church was at 
fixst composed entirely of members standing on an equality 

s ApoBt Kirch., 3d edit., p. 4. Comp. 179, 198. 
9 Comp., also, Rothe, AnflUige, p. 163. Note. 
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one with another, and that the apostles alone held a higher 
rank, and exercised a directing influence over the whole, 
which arose from the original position in which Christ had 
placed them in relation to other believers; so that the 
whole arrangement and administration of the aflairs of the 
church proceeded from them, and they were first induced 
by particular circumstances to appoint other church officers, 
as in the instance of deacons."* To the same effect is also 
Neander's account of this subject in his Church History, 
where he shows that this organization of Christian churches 
was the most natural under existing circumstances, and the 
most acceptable, not only to Jewish converts, but to those who 
were gathered from the subjects of the Boman government.^ 
If the reader require other authority on this subject, he has 
only to examine Vitringa, De Synagoga Vetere, especially 
his third book, to say nothing of Selden, Lightfoot, and 
many others. Vitringa himself has fully sustained the 
bold title which he gives to his immortal work, — " Three 
books on the ancient Synagogue ; in which it is deirwrv- 
strated^ that the form of government and of the ministry in 
the synagogue was transferred to the Christian church." 

It is gratifying to observe, that these views of the 
great Lutheran historian are fully avowed by Archbishop 
Whately with his usual independence and candor. " It is 
probable that one cause, humanly speaking, why we find 
in the Sacred Books less information concerning the 
Christian ministry and the constitution of church-govern- 
ments than we otherwise might have found, is that these 
institutions had less of novelty than some would at first 
sight suppose, and that many portions of them did not 
wholly originate with the apostles. It appears highly 
probable, — I might say, morally certain, — that wherever a 
Jewish synagogue existed, that was brought, — the whole, 

* P. 44. Comp. 195, seq. So, also, Rothe, AniUnge, p. 146— \48. 
» Kirchen. Gesch., I, p. 183—185. 
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or the chief part of it, — to emhrace the gospel, the apostles 
did not, there, so much form a Christian church (or con- 
gregation,* ecdesia), as make an existing congregation 
Christian; by introducing the Christian sacraments and 
worship, and establishing whatever regulations were requi- 
site for the newly-adopted faith; leaving the machinery 
(if I may so speak) of government unchanged; the "rulers 
of synagogues, elders, and other officers (whether spiritual 
or ecclesiastical, or. both), being already provided in the 
existing institutions. And it is likely that several of the 
earliest Christian churches did originate in this way; that 
is, that they were converted synagogues; which became 
Christian churches as soon as the members, or the main 
part of the members, acknowledged Jesus as the Messiah. 
" The attempt to effect this conversion of a Jewish syna- 
gogue into a Christian church, seems always to have been 
made, in the first instance, in every place where there was 
an opening for it. Even after the call of the idolatrous 
Gentiles, it appears plainly to have been the practice of the 
apostles Paul and Barnabas,! when they came to any city 

* The word " congngation," as it stands in our yersion of the Old 'J'es'* 
tament (and it is one of Tery frequent occurrence in the Booka of Moses), 
is foui^d to correspond, in the Septaagint, which was fsLmiliar to the New- 
Testament writers, to eccUfiia; the word which, in our version of these 
last, is always rendered — not " congregation," but "church." ■ This, or its 
equivalent, " kirk/' is probably no ofher than " circle 3" i. e., assembly, 
ecdeaia. 

t These seem to be the first who are employed in converting the idolor 
trous Gentiles to Christianity,*, and their first considerable harvest among 
these seems to have been at Aiitioch in Pisidia, as may be seen by any one 
who attentively reads the 13th chapter of Acts. Peter was sent to Corne- 
lius, a "devout" Gentile 3— one of those who had renounced idolatry, and 
frequented the synagogues. And these seem to have been regarded by 
him as* in an especial manner his particular charge. His epistles appear 
to have been addressed to them, as may be>seen both by the general tenor 
of his ezpres8ion,t and especially in the opening address, which is not (as 
would appear from our version) to the dispersed Jews, hut to the ''so-, 
joumers of the ^persion,^ Tiagsnidi^fAOvg^ 'diairnogag, i. e, the devovi 
Gentiles living among the ''dispersion." 

* See Barrington's Miscellanea Sacra. t See Hinds's History, VoL IL 
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in which there was a S3rnagogae, to go thither first and 
delirer their sacred message to the Jews and 'devout (or 
proselyte) Gentiles;' — according to their own expression 
(Acts 13 : 17), to the ' men of Israel and those that feared 
God:' adding, that 'it was necessary that the word of 
God should first be preached to them.'. And when they 
founded a church in any of those cities in which (and such 
were, probably, a very large majority) there was no Jewish 
synagogue that received the gospel, it is likely they would 
stiU conform, in a great measure, to the same model."* 

It is, then, an admitted fact, as clearly settled as any 
thing can be by human authority, that the primitive Chris- 
tians, in the organization of their assemblies, formed them 
after the model of the Jewish synagogue. They discarded 
the splendid ceremonials of the temple-service, and retained 
the simple rites of the synagogue worship. They disowned 
the hereditary aristocracy of the Levitical priesthood,"'^ and 
adopted the popular government of the synagogue.® 

We are here presented, with an Important fact in the 
organization of the primitive churches, strongly illustrative 
of the popular character of their constitution and govern- 
ment. The synagogue was, essentially, a popular assem- 
bly, invested with the rights and possessing the powers 
which ure essential to the enjoyment of religious liberty. 
Their government was voluntary, elective, free; and 
administered by rulers or elders elected by the people. 
The ruler of the synagogue was the moderator of the 
college of elders, but only primus inter pares^ holding no 
official rank above them.^ The people, as Vitringa has 

« Kingdom of Christ, pp. 83—86. 

' The prelatical reference of the Christian ministry to the LeTitical 
priesthood is a device of a later age, though it has been common from the 
time of Cyprian downward to the present time. 

8 Totum regimen ecclesiasticum conformatum fuit ad synogogarum 
exemplar. Hogo Grotius, Comment., ad Act. 11 : 30. 

* Vitringa, De Vet. Syn., L. 3, c. 16. 
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sbown,^^ appointed their own (^cers to- rule over them. 
> They exercise^ the natural right of freemen* to enact and* 
execute their own laws,— ^to admit proselytes, — ^and to 
exclude, at pleasure, unworthy memhers from their com- 
munion. Theirs wks " a dejnocratical form of govemmejit,^ 
and is so described by one of the most able expounders 
of the constitution of the primitive churches.^^ Like their 
prototype, therefore, the primitive churches also embodied 
the principle of a popular government and of enlightened 
religious.liberty. 

w Comp. Vitringa, De Synagoga,-Lib. 3, p. 1, c. X5. pp. 828—863. JNilnl- 
ae'toln absque eeclesia [t.e. the synagogue], quae in publico consul^, est, 
et quidem hac ipsa formula OD w]^ J1 JITl* sive ^^tQQf quam Jul Yetero 
eeclesia in eligendis epi8.copis adhibitam meminimus, p. BS9\, iH vita 
Josephi publica omnia ibi tractari videmus in. sjnagoga, eonauUo populOj 
p. 832. * . - * . \ '.. '• .;' 

"Rothe, Anftnge,derChri8t. Kil56h.,p.l4.- ' ': ' 



CHAPTER ra. 

INDEPENDENCE OF THE PRIMrnVE CHURCHES. 

* - * 

The clitirclies which were established by the apostles 
and their disciples exhibit a remarkable degree of unanimity 
one towards another. One in faith and the fellowship of 
love, they were united in spirit as different members of 
one body, or as brethren of the same family. ^ This union 
and fellowship of spirit the apostles carefully promoted 
among all the churches. But they instituted no external 
fonn of union or confederation, between those of different 
towns or provinces ; ^lor, within the first century of the 
Christian era can any trace of such a confederacy, whether 
diocesan or voluntary, be detected on the page of history. 
The diocesan, metropolitan and patriarchal forms of organ- 
ization belong to a later age. The idea of a holy catholic 
church, one and indivisible, had not yet arisen upon the 
world, nor had the xjhurch assumed any outward form of 
union. "Wherever converts to Christianity were multiplied 
they formed themselves into a church, under the guidance 
of their religious tieachers, for the enjoyment of Christian 
ordinances. But each individual church constituted an 
independent and separate community. The society was 
purely voluntary, and every church so constituted was 
strictly independent of all others in the conduct of its 

U Cop. 12: 12,13. EjA. 2 ; 20. 4 ; 3. 
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worship, the admission of its members, the exercise of its 
discipline, the choice of its officers and the entire manage- 
ment of. its affairs. They were, in a word, independent 
republics, as Mosheim and Neander justly describe them. 
" Each individual church which had a bishop or presbyter 
of its own, assumed to itself the form and rights of a little 
distinct republic or commonwealth ; and with regard to its 
internal concerns was wholly regulated by a code of laws, 
that if they did not originate with, had at least received 
the sanction of the people constituting such church.^ 
This is said with special reference to the earliest churches. * 
" In regard to the relations of the presbyters to the churches, 
they were appointed, not to exercise unlimited authority, but 
to act as the leaders and rulers of ecclesiastical republics, 
to transact every thing in connection with the church, not 
as lords of the same, but as its servants." ^ The opinion 
of these great historians of the church, in respect to the 
independent, popular character of the government of the 
primitive churches, is sufficiently obvious in these passages. 
Particular neighboring churches may for various reasons 
have sustained peculiar fraternal relations to each other. 
Local and other circumstances may, in time, have given 
rise to correspondence between churches more remote, or 
to mutual consultations by letter and by delegates, as in 
the instance of the churches at Antioch and Jerusalem, 
Acts 15, and of Corinth and Home ; ^ but no established 
jurisdiction was exercised by one over the other, nor did 
any settled relations subsist between them. The church 
at Jerusalem, with the apostles and elders, addressed the 
church at Antioch, not in the language of authority, but of 
advice. Nor does all ancient history, sacred or profane, 
relating to this early period, record a single instance in 

s Mosheim, De Rebus Christ, Saec. 11, $ 22. 

s Jteander, Allgemein. Gesch., 1, 291, 2. 

^ See Epistle of Clement of Rome, to the Corinthiaiu. 
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which one church presumed to impose laws of its own 
upon another. 

This independence of the churches, one of another, is 
fully and clearly presented by Mosheim. ** Although all 
the churches were, in this first age of Christianity, united 
together in one common bond of faith and love, and were, 
in eveiy respect, ready to promote the interest and wel&ie 
of each other by a reciprocal interchcmge of good offices, 
yet, with regard to government and internal economy, every 
individual church xronsidered itself as an independent com- 
munity, none of them ever looking beyond the circle of its 
own members for assistance, or recognizing ahy sort of exter- 
nal influence or authority. Neither in the New Testament, 
nor in any ancient document whatever, do we find any 
thing recorded, from whence it might be inferred that aay^ 
of the minor churches were at all dependent on, or looked 
up for direction to, those of greater magnitude or conse* 
quence. On the contrary, several things occur therein 
which put it out of all doubt, that every one of diem 
enjoyed the same rights, and was considered as being on 
a footing of the most perfect equality with the rest. 
Indeed it cannot, I will not say be proved, but even be 
made to appear probable, from testimony human or divine-, 
that in this age it was the practice for several churches to 
enter into and maintain among themselves, that sort of 
association which afterwards came to subsiist among the 
churches of almost every province. I allude to their 
assembling by their bishops, at stated periods, for the pur- 
pose of enacting general laws, and determining any ques- 
tions or controversies that might arise respecting divine 
matters. It is not until the second century, that any traces 
of that sort of association from whence councils took their 
origin are to be perceived ; when we find them occurring 
here and there, some of them tolerably clear and distinct, 
others again but slight and faint, which seems plainly to prove 
5 
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that the practice 'arose subsequently to the timea of the 
apostles, and that all that is urged concerning the councils 
of the first century and the divine authority of councils, is 
sustained merely by the most uncertain kind of support, 
namely, the practice and opinion of more recent times." ^ 

Indications of this original independence are. distinctly 
manifested even after the rise of £piscopacy. Every bishop 
bad the right to form his own liturgy and creed, and to 
settle at pleasure his own time and mode of celebrating 
the religious festivals.^ Cyprian strongly asserts the 
right of every bishop to make laws for his own church. 
Socrates assigns this original independence of the bishops 
as the principal cause of the endless controversies in the 
church, respecting the observance of Easter and other 
festivals."^ 

But we need not enlarge. Nothing in the history of the 

primitive churches is more incontrovertible, than the faQt of 

their absolute independence one of another. It is attested 

by the highest historical authorities, and appears to be 

generally conceded by Episcopal authors themselves. '^ At 

^t," says the learned Dr. Barrow, " every church was 

settled apart under its own bishops and presbyters, so as 

independently and separately to manage its own concerns, 

gach was governed by its own head and had its own 
laws." 8 

<* Every church," according to Dr. Burton, << had its own 
spiritual head or bishop, and was independent of every 
other church, with respect to its own internal regulations 
and laws. There was, however, a connexion, more or 
less intimate, between neighboring churches, which was 

B i>e Rebus, Christ. Saec, I, ^ 48. 

* Greiling, Apostol. Christengemein., p. 16. 
' Eccles. Hist., Lib. 5, c. 22. 

• Tveatise on Pope's Supremacy, Works, Vol. I, p. 66S. Coxi^. Kiag^ 
Pdm. Christ., c. 12, p. 14, also 13^. 
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ti consequence, in some degree, of the geographical or 
civil divisions of the" empire. Thus the churches of one 
province, such as Achaia, Egypt, Cappadocia, &c., formed 
a kind of union, and the bishop of the capital, particularly 
if his see happened to be of apostolic foundation, acquired 
a precedence in rank and dignity over the rest. This 
superiority was often increased by the bishop of the capi- 
tal (who was called, in later times, the metropolitan) 
having actually planted the church in smaller and more 
distant places; so that the mother-church, as it might 
literally be termed, continued to feel a natural and pa- 
rental regard for the churches planted by itsel£ These 
churches, however, were wholly independent in matters 
of internal jurisdiction ; though it was likely that there 
would be a resemblance, in points even of slight import- 
ance, between churches of the same province." . 

Riddle's account of this subject is as follows: — "The 
apostles or their representatives exercised a general super- 
intendence over th« chuitehes by divine authority, attested 
by miraculous gifts. The subordinate government of each 
particular church was vested in itself; that is to say, the 
whole body elected its ministers and officers, and was con- 
suited concerning all matters of importance. All churches 
were independent of each other, but were united by the 
bonds of holy charity, sympathy and friendship." ^ 

Similar views are also expressed by Archbishop Whate- 
ly. " Though there was one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism, for all of these, yet they were each a distinct, 
independent community on earth, united by the common 
principles on which they were founded by their mutual 
agreement, affection and respect.; but hot having any. one 
recognized head on earth, or acknowledging any sove- 
reignty oif one of those societies over others. Each 

^ Clironology, Begimdikg of Second Centory. 
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bishop originally presided over one entire church." i® 
Now what, according to these Episcopal concessions, was 
the bishop at first, but the pastor of a single church, a 
parochial biskop, exercising only the jurisdiction, and en- 
joying the rights of an independent Congregational min- 
ister ? But more of this hereafter. 

Several of the ancient churches firmly asserted and 
maintained their original religious liberty, by refusing to 
acknowledge the authority of the ancient councils, for a 
long time after the greater part of the churches had sub- 
jected themselves to the authority of these confederacies. 
The church in Africa, for example, and some of the Eastern 
churches, although they adopted the custom of holding 
councils, and were in correspondence with these churches, 
declined entering into any grand Christian confederation 
with them; and, for a long time, remained inflexibly tena- 
cious of their own just liberty and independence. This 
their example is an efiectual argument in refutation of 
those who pretend that these councils were divinely ap- 
pointed and had, jure divirw^ authority over the churches. 
Who can suppose that these churches would have asserted 
their independence so sternly, against an institution ap- 
pointed by our Lord or his apostles ? ii 

The independence of the churches, then, is conceded 
even by Episcopalians themselves. It has both the sanc- 
tion of apostolical precedent, and the concurring authority 
of ecclesiastical writers, ancient and modem. This of 
itself is a point strongly illustrative of the religious freedom 

10 Kingdom of Christ. N. Y., 1842; p. 110, 136. 

i^Even the council of Nice, in treating of the authority of the metropolitan 
bishops of Rome, Antioch and Alexandria, rest the dignity and authority 
of these prelates, not on any divine rightf but solely on ancient usage. 
Td d^jjfttia Wtj XQttjelT(a^ &c., hneidii teal t© kv r^ Pdifir^ hniC' 
x67t(a a{fV7j6eg, iariv^ Can. 6. Comp. Du. Pin, Antiq. Eccel. Disciplina. 
Diss. 1.; $ 7. Mosheim, De Rebus Christ. Saec, II., $ 23, Note. 
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which was the basis of their original polity. This inde- 
pendence of particular churches is the great central princi- 
ple, the original element, of their popular constitution and 
goTemment. It Tests the authority and power of each 
church in its own members collectively. It guards their 
rights. It guarantees to them the elective franchise, and 
gives them the enjoyment of religious liberty, under a 
government administered by the. voice of the majority, or 
delegated at pleasure to their representatives. The consti- 
tution of the churches, and their mutual relations, may not 
have been precisely Congregational or Presbyterian, but 
they involved the principles of the religious freedom and 
the popular rights which both are designed to protect. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ELECTIONS BY THE CHURCH. 

The light of suf&age was, from the beginning, enjoyed 
in the Christian church. The first public act of this body 
was a formal recognition and a legitimate exercise of this 
right. First in importance among their popular rights, 
they maintained it with greater constancy than any other 
against the usurpations of prelatical power, and resigned 
it last of all into the hands of their spiritual oppressors. 
The subject of the following chapter leads us to consider, 

I. The eyidence that the right of suffrage was enjoyed 
by the primitive church. 

II. The time and means of the extinction of this right. 

I. The members of the primitive church enjoyed the 
right of electing, by a popular vote, their own officers and 
teachers. The evidence in support of this position is 
derived from the writings of the apostles and of the early 
fathers. In the former, we have on record instances of the 
election of an apostle, and of deacons, delegates and pres- 
byters of the church, each by a popular vote of that body. 
From the latter, we learn that the church continued for 
several centuries subsequent to the age of the apostles, in 
the enjoyment of the elective firanchise. 
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1. The scriptural aigament from the writings of the 
apostles. 

(a) The. election of an apostle. 

The first public act of the church, after our Lord's ascen* 
sioh, was the choice of a substitute in the place of the 
apostle Judas. This election was made, not by the apos- 
tles themselves, but by the joint action of the whole body 
of believers. * If, in any instance, the apostles had the 
right, by their own independent authx)rity, to invest another 
with the ministerial office, we might expect them to exer- 
cise that prerogative in supplying this vacancy in their 
own body. That right, however, they virtually disclaim, by 
submitting the election to the arbitration of the assembled 
body of believers. If they exercised any leading influence 
in the election, it was in nominating the two candidates for 
office, Joseph and Matthias, Acts 1 : 23. Nothing, however, 
appears from the context to decide whether the nomination, 
even, proceeded from them, or from the church collectively. 
Bat however that may be, the election was the act of the 
assembly ; and was made, either by casting lots, or by an 
elective vote. Mosheim understands the phrase, Mdutitep 
xiltj^ug a^rSi', to express the casting of a popular vote by 
the Christians. To express the casting of lotS) according 
to this author, the verb should have been l^uio^, as in Math. 
27 : 35. Luke 23 : 34. John 19 : 24. Mark 15 : 24. 
Compare SeptUagiiit, !Ps. 22: 19. Joel 3: 3. Nah. 3: 10; 
which also accords with the usage of Homer in similar 
cases.^ But (he phrase UaixBv xX^govg, according to this 
author, expresses the casting of a popular vote ; the term, 
ftl^^vg, being used in the sense of >w®?» a sufftAgis^ or 
vote, so that what the evangelist meant to say was simply 
this, — « and those who were ptesent gave their votes. "^ 

> Iliad, 23, 352. Odyw., 14, 209. 

s De Kebus Ciitist Saec., 1, ^ 14, Ktfte. 
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The precise mode of detemuning the election, perhaps, can 
never be fully settled. Nor are the persons who gave the vote 
clearly designated, but they appear to have been the whole 
body of believers then present. When we compare this 
election with that of the deacons which soon followed, and 
consider the imiform custom of the disciples to submit to 
the church the enacting of their own laws, and the exer- 
cise of their popular rights, in other respects, we must 
regard the election before us as the joint act of the brethren 
there assembled. For this opinion, we have high au- 
thority from German writers. "The whole company of 
believers had a part in supplying the number of the apos- 
tles themselves, and the choice was their joint act." ^ " At 
the request of the apostles, the church choose, by lot, 
Matthias for an apostle, in the place of Judas." ^ " Without 
doubt, those expositors adopt the right view, who suppose 
that not only the apostles, but all the believers were at that 
time assembled ; for, though in Acts 1 : 26, the apostles 
are primarily intended, yet the disciples collectively form 
the chief subject, Acts 15, to which all at the beginning of 
the second chapter necessarily refers." ^ This is said with 
reference to the assembly on the day of Pentecost, but the 
reasoning shows distinctly the views of the author respect- 
ing the persons who composed the assembly at the election 
of Matthias. " In aU decisions and acts, even in the elec- 
tion of the twelfth apostle, the church had a voice. "^ 

Ghrysostom's exposition of the passage, confirmed as it 
is also by Cyprian, may, without doubt, be received as a fair 
expression of the sentiments and usages of the early 
church on this subject. " Peter did every thing here with 

8 Rohr's Eritischen PredigenbibUothek. Bd. 13, Heft. 6. 
^ D.Grossman Ueber eine Reibrmationderprotestantischen Eirchenyer- 
fiueuiig in Eonigreiche Sachoen. Leipsig, 1833; p. 47. 
^Neander, Apost. Eirch., 1, c. 1, Note. 
eGreiling's Apostol. Eirchengemeinen, p. 15. 
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the common consent ; nothing by his own will and authori- 
ty. He left the judgment to the multitude, to secure the 
greater respect to the elected, and to firee himself ^om 
every invidious reflection." After quoting the words, 
*'they appointed two," he adds, "he did not himself 
appoint them, it was the act of aU."' 

The order of the transaction appears to he as follows: ^- 
Peter stands up in the midst of the disciples, convened in 
assembly to the number of one hundred and twenty, and 
explains to them the necessity of their proceeding to the 
choice of another apostle in the place of the apostate 
Jadas, and urges them to proceed to the election of such. 
The whole assembly then designate two of their number 
as candidates for the office, and after prayer for divine 
direction, all cast lots, and the lot falls upon Matthias;^ 
or, according tp Mosheim, all cast their votes, and the vote 
falls upon Matti^^as. Whatever may have been the mode 
of the election, it appears to have been a popular vote, 
and indicates th^ inherent, right of the people to make 
the election. 

(b) The election of the seven deacons. Acts 6:1 — 6. 

The proposition originated, again, with the apostles. It 
was received with approbation by the whole multitude, who 
immediately proceeded to make the election by an united 
and public vote. The order of the transaction is very 
clearly marked. The apostles propose ta " the multitude 
of the disciples " the appointment of the seven. The pro- 
posal is favorably received by " the whole multitude," who 
accordingly proceed to the choice of the proposed number, 
and set them before the apostles, not to ratify the election, 
but to induct them into office by the laying on of hands. 
This election is clearly set forth as the act of the whole 

' Horn, ad locum, T. IX, p. 25. Comp. Cyprian, Ep. 68. 

sRothe, Anfliiige der Christ Kirch., p. 149. 
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tissembly, and is so universally admitted to have been made 
by a popular vote, that it may be passed without further 
remark. Indeed, " it is impossible," as Owen very justly 
observes, " that there should be a more evident convincing" 
instance and exa'mple of the free choice of ecclesiastical 
oflicers by the multitude or fraternity of the church, than, 
■is* given us herein. Nor was there any ground or rea- 
son why this order and process should be observed, why 
the apbstles would not themselves nominate and appoint 
persons, whom they saw and knew meet for this office to 
rckjfeive it, but that it Was the right and libefiy^<€ the people, 
according to the mind of Christ, to choose their own offi- 
cers, which they would not abridge or infringe."® 

{c) The electi6n of delegates of the churches. 

These delegates were the fellow-laborers and assistants 
df -the apostle, to accompany him in his travels, to assist in 
setting in order the churches, and generally to supply his 
lack of service to all the churches, the care of which came 
upon him. Snr»b, apr»nr(Ting to Sothe, was Timothy, 
whom he commends as his fellow-laborer, Rom. 16: 21. 

1 These. 3 : 2, and associates with himself in salutation to 
the churches. Phil. 1:1. 1 Thess. 1: 1. 2 Thess. 1: 1., 
&c. Such was Titus, 2 Cor. 8 : 23. Silvanus, 1 Thess. 
1:1. 2 Thess. 1: 1. Mark, Coloss. 4: 10. 1 Pet. 5: 13. 
Clemens, Phil. 4 : 3. Epaphras, Coloss. 1 : 7, &c.^® 

But whatever may have been the specific duties of this 
office, the appointment to it was made by a vote of the 
church. One such assistant Paul greatly commends, who 
was appointed by the church, /et^oioyiydcig ino iGiv hxxlijcrtSiPf 

2 Cor. 8: 19, as his travelling companion. To this and 
the election of the seven deacons, Neander refers, as 
evidence. of the manner in which this popular right was 
exercised in the churches. "Inasmuch as the apostles 
submitted the appointment of the deacons to the vote of the 

• Gospel Church, Chj^. IV. w AjoDkage, I, pp. 306—307. 
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church, and that of the delegates who should accompany 
them in the name of the churches, we may infer that a 
similar course was pursued also in the appointment of other 
officers of the church." ^^ 

Bothe appeals to the same example, as a clear instance 
of a popular election, and adds, that it harmonizes with the 
authority of Clement of Bome, who states explicitly, that 
where the apostles had established churches they appointed 
bishops and deacons, ^^with the approbation of the whole 
church." ^^ 

(d) The election of presbyters. 

This is a fair conclusion from the exam^ples that have 
already been given. If the apostles submitted to the 
church the election of one of their number as an extraordi- 
nary and temporary minister, much more may they be 
supposed to have submitted to the same body the election 
of their ordinary pastors and teachers, the presbyters. Or, 
if there be any doubt as to the choice of Matthias by the 
church, there can be none of the election of the deacona 
and delegates by a popular vote. In this conclusion, we 
are sustained by the authority of Neander,!^ Bothe,^^ and 
Mosheim. " That the presbyters of the primitive church 
of Jerusalem were elected by the suffrages of the people, 
cannot, I think, well be doubted by any one who shall have 
duly considered the prudence and moderation discovered 
by the apostles, in filling up the vacancy in their own 
Qumber, and in appointing curators or guardiaQS for the 
poor." ^5 After having proceeded to invest the churches 
with the right of electing their own officers, can the ajpos- 
tles be supposed to invade this sacred right, by refusing to 
them the election of their own pastors and teachers ? 

These several instances of election chiefly relate to the 
church at Jerusalem. But wherever churches were planted 

" AUgemein. Gesch., 1, p. 290. " Anftnge, I, pV 151. 

", 14 Cited aboTe. >' MoBheim, De Eebua Christ, £i4ec.; I, $ 39- 
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by the apostles, they were, without doubt, organized after 
the original plan of that at Jerusalem ; so that the above is 
a fair exhibition of the mode of appointment which gene- 
rally prevailed in the churches. "The new churches," 
says Gieseler, "every where formed themselves on the 
model of the mother church at Jerusalem." i6 So also, 
Mosheim : " Since all these churches were constituted and 
formed after the model of that which was planted at Jeru- 
salem, a review of the constitution and regulations of this 
one church alone will enable us to form a tolerably accurate 
conception of the form and discipline of all these primitive 
Christian assemblies." i"' 

In the Gentile churches the popular principle is more 
strongly marked than in the Jewish churches, but the 
organization of all appears, at first, to have been essentially 
the same. At a later period, all may have been more 
or less modified by peculiar circumstances, and a greater 
difierence may necessarily appear in the government of 
different churches. , 

The conclusion therefore is, that the apostolical churches, 
generally, exercised the right of universal suffrage. 

On the same principle, Paul and Barnabas may be pre- 
sumed to have proceeded, when, in their missionary tour, 
they appointed presbyters in the churches where they 
visited. Acts 14: 23. The question here turns wholly 
upon the interpretation of the term, /et^xoy^aa ire?, ^^when 
they had ordained,^' or, as in the margin, "wAew with lifting 
up of hands they had chosen them" 

If, according to the marginal reading, we understand, 
with our interpreters, the declaration to be, that the apostles 
made choice of these disciples, even this supposition does 
not, necessarily, exclude the members of the church them- 
selves from particifiliting in the election. It would imply 
rather, that they proceeded in the usual way, by calling the 

le Conningham's Trans., I, p. 86, ^^ De Rebus Christ. Saec, 1, $ 87. 
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attention of the churches to the election of their own 
presbyters ; just as in the instructions which Paul gives to 
Titus and to Timothy, respecting the appointment of pres- 
byters and deacons for the churches of Ephesus and Crete 
respectively, the participation of these churches in the 
appointment is of necessity pre-supposed. For, " from the 
fact, that Paul, in committing to his pupils, as to Timothy 
and Titus, the organization of new churches, or of those 
which had fallen into many distractions, conmiitted to 
them also the appointment of the presbyters and deacons, 
and directed their attention to the qualifications requisite 
for such offices, — -from this fact we are by no means to 
infer, that they themselves effected this aloTie, withmU the 
participation of the churches. Much more, indeed, does 
the manner in which Paul himself is elsewhere wont to 
address himself to the whole church, and to claim the -co^ 
operation of the whole, authorize us to expect, that at least 
where there existed a church already established, he would 
have required their co-operation also in matters of common 
concern. But the su}tposition is certainly possible, that 
the apostle, in many cases, and especially in forming a 
new church, might think it best himself to propose to the 
church the persons best qualified for its officers, and such a 
nomination must naturally have had great weight. In the 
example of the family -of Stephanus at Corinth, we see the 
members of the household first converted in the city, becom- 
ing, also, the first to fill the offices of the church. i® Neander 
also asserts, that this mode of election, by the whole body of 
the church, remained unimpaired in the third century. i* 

The foregoing views of Neander, together with the 
following extract from Mosheim, give us a clear view of 
the manner in which the elective franchise was exercised 
in the primitive church, through the first three centuries of 

>8 Apost. Kirch., Vol. I, c. 5, p. 194. 

i> JNeander's AUgem. Gesch., 1, 323, seqt 340^^342, 2d ed. 
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the Christian era. " To them (the multitude, or people) 
heloDged the appointment of the bishop &nd presbyters, as 
well as of the inferior ministers, — ^with them resided the 
power of enacting laws, as also of adopting or rejecting 
whatever might be proposed in the general assemblies, and 
of expelling and again receiving into communion any- 
depraved or unworthy members. In short, nothing what- 
ever, of any moment, could be determined on, or carried 
into efilect, without their knowledge and concurrence."^ 

But the phrase itself, jr«»^Toyij<rayTe;, may, with great 
probability, be understood to indicate that the appoint- 
ment of these presbyters was by a public vote of the church. 
• 1. This is the appropriate meaning of the term, /et^ro- 
vstpj which- is here used. It means, to stretch ont the hand^ 
to hold up the hand, as in votings hence, to vote; to give 
one^s vote, by holding up the hand. So it is rendered by 
Robinson, who, in the passage before us, translates it, 
to choose by vote, to appoint. Suidas also renders it 
by ixleSdfieroi, having chosen*. Such is the concurring 
authority of lexicographers. 

2. This rendering is sustained by the common vat pf the 
term by early Christian writers. The brother who accom- 
panied Paul in his agency to make charitable collections 
for the suffering Jews in Judea, was chosen of the churches 
for this service, where the same word is uised, ;^£i^Toyi7^£^g. 
" It will become you," says Ignatius to the church at Phila- 
delphia, "as the church of God, to ori2a»n, jfee^oToy^<ra», 
to choose some deacon to go there," i. e., to the church at 
Antioch.21 . 

Again; to the church at Smyrna, "It will be fitting, and 
for the honor of God, that your church appoint, x^^Qotorritraiy 
elect some worthy delegate," &;c.^ 

The council of Neocaesarea directs that a presbyter should 
not be chosen, fir( x^^goToveZodoi, before he is thirty years 

■01)eRelmfChriatSaec.,l,S45. « AdPbU.c.lO. » AdSmjni.,c.ll. 
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old.^ The council of Antioch forbids a bishop to be 
chosen, z^^^orstirdttty without the presence of the synod, 
and of the metropolitan ;^ and the apostolical canons dii^ct 
that a bishop must be chosen, x^igojovBtadny by two or 
three bishops.^ Again, in the Greek version of the Codex 
Ecclesis Africanse, the heading of the nineteenth canon is, 
that a bishop should not be chosen, ;if£i^ioy£ia^ai', except 
by the muhitude, &n6 noH&v,^ 

The above examples all relate, neither to an official 
appointment or commission granted by another, nor to an 
ordination or consecration, but to an actual election by a 
plurality of voters. Do they not justify the supposition, 
that Paul and Barnabas, like the apostles in the case of 
Matthias, and of the seven deacons, led the church to a 
popular election of their presbyters ? 

3. This mode of appointment was the established usage of 
the churches, to which it may be presumed that Paul and 
Barnabas adhered, in the election of these presbyters. 
The appointment of Mattbias the apostle, of the seven 
deacons, and of the delegates of the churches, as we have 
already seen, was by a public vote of the churches. And 
the same continued to be the authorized mode of appoint- 
ment at the close of the apostolical age ; as we learn from 
the epistle of Clement, cited above, who also rebukes the 
church of Corinth for rejecting from their office those pres- 
byters who had been chosen in this manner.^^ We have, 
then, evidence that this mode of election had been observed 
in the appointment of all, so far as we are informed, who 
had been invested with offices in the church. The testi- 
mony of Clement is, that the ministers of the churches 
established by the apostles were so appointed; from all 
which the inference is, that presbyters, like all other eccle- 
siastical officers, were appointed by vote of the church. 

S3 Cone. Neocssar., c. 11. ^ Cone. Antioch., c. 19. 

» Can. Apost, e. 1. «* Cited by Suiccr, ad Terbum. ^ 

*7 £p. I, ad Corinth., ( 44, See p. 65, note. 
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4. This conclusion is* sustained by the most approved 
authorities. According to Suicer, the primary and appro- 
priate significatioii of the term is, to denote an election 
made by the uplifting of the hand, and particularly denotes 
the election of a bishop by vote. " In this sense," he adds, 
" it continued for a long time to be used in the church, de-. 
noting not an ordination or consecration, but' an election."^ 
Grotius,^ Meyer,3® and De Wette ^^ so interpret the pas- 
sage, to say nothing of Beza, Bohmer, Rothe and others. 

To the same effect is also the following extract from 
Tindal. "We read only of the apostles constituting 
elders hy. the suffrages of the people, Acts 14: 23, which, 
as it is the genuine signification of ^e Greek word, 
XBiQorov/iaavTe^, so it is accordingly interpreted by Eras- 
mus, Beza, Diodati, and those who translated the Swiss, 
French, Italian, Belgic, and even English Bibles, till the 
Episcopal correction, which leaves out the words, by elec^ 
tion, as well as the marginal notes, which affirm that the 
apostles did not thrust pastors into the church through a 
lordly superiority, but chose and j^laced them there by the 
voice of the congregation.'^^ ^ Tyndale's translation tis as 
follows. " And when they had ordened them seniours, by 
eleccion, in every congregacion, after they had preyde and 
fasted, they commennd them to God, on whom they 
beloved." In view of the whole, must we not conclude, 
that presbyters, like all other ecclesiastical officers, were 
elected in the apostolical churches by the suffrages of the 
people? 33 And is not all this sufficient to justify the ren- 

«8 Thesaurus, Eccl., ▼. xsiQOTOvi(a, », », 3i Comment, ad locum. 

M Rights of the Church, p. 358. 

33 " It may not have occurred to some of our readers," says the Edin- 
burgh Review, "that the Greek word, kxTtXtiala, which we translate 
church, was the peculiar term used to denote the general assembly of the 
people in the old democracies, and that it essentially expresses a popularly 
constituted meeting, and that such, in a great measure, was the original 
constitution of the Christian society."—- Soudry's SeUctiong, V, p. 319. 
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dering above giyen^ though the term be used to denote also 
either an official appointment, or the laying on of hands? 

2. The historical argument from the early Fathers. 

When from the writings of the apostles we turn to the 
records of history, we find evidence sufficient to show that 
the churches continued, even after the rise of Episcopacy, 
to defend and to exercise the right of election, that great 
principle which is the basis of religious liberty. 

The earliest and most authentic authority on this sub- 
ject, after that of the Scriptures themselves, is derived from 
Clement of Rome, contemporary with some of the apostles. 
This venerable father, in his epistle to the church at 
Corinth, about A. D. 96, or, according to Bishop Wake, 
" between the 60th and 70th year of Christ," speaks of the 
regulations which were established by the apostles, for the 
appointment of others to succeed them after their decease. 
This appointment was to be made with the consent and ap' 
probation of t?te tvhoh church, fTwevdoHrjcrdarjg t^g ixnlijalag 
wdo-iyg, grounded on their previous knowledge of the quali- 
fications of the candidate for this office. This testimony 
clearly indicates the active co-operation of the church 
in the appointment of their ministers.^ It may have been 

^ The passage has been already cited, but it is here given at length, 
with the title of C. J. Hefele : — " Apoatolorum instittUiOf tie de munere 
tactrdotaU eontenHo fiat. Legitime electos ae rtcte viverUeM de miunere auo 
dejieere n^iu.-^Kal ol &7t6goXoi "ilfmy l^^yoiaay ' ^(cic to nv^lu 
^ifi&v *l7j08 XQtqs, ou Mgig M^at inl js dvdfiaiog trig iniojconrig, 
^td Ta{fj7jv ^v T^y ahlav Ttgdypcoaiv eiXi^qidTsg relstav xaTigj^- 
aav jhg TiQoeiQTjfikvegj xal fiSToS-d ^nivofi^v dedfbxaaiv^ Snojg^ 
^^^.^Qt^rids^qiV^_djad£^(uvTat^^i6Q0i> dedoxt^Lao/iivoL di^dgeg tiiy 
IsiTBqylav a-btmv. Tog iv xaia^adivjag in ixelv(av, ^ jne- 
la^-d iq> MgoDy IXkoylfuav dcvdgiav, owsvdoxi^adat^g trig 
hxxXijfflag Tt&ar^g, xal XenaQyi^aavttxg ^fikfintrng ti^ noifivic^ 
78 Xgige fi€tdLta7teivo<pQocr{fVijgy -fioiuxoig xal dL^avaio(ag,fiB(iaq^ 
ivgrjfiei^ovg is noXXotg %q6voi>g '6n6 ndvjwv, j^xeg ^ dixaitag 
vofilCpfiev b.no^xXka6ai xr^g Xenegylag, ^Afiagxla ydiq d fuxg^ 
'flfilp l^a», i^v jhg &fikfim(ag xal daltag ngouBvkyuovxa^ rd 
diiiqa tr^g hniaxonr[g dno^^iloifiev, 6* 
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4. This conclusion is* sustained by the most approved 
authorities. According to Suicer, the primary and appro- 
priate significatioii of the term is, to denote an election 
made by the uplifting of the hand, and particularly denotes 
the election of a bishop by vote. " In this sense," he adds, 
" it continued for a long time to be used in the church, de- 
noting not an ordination or consecration, but' an election."^ 
Grotius,® Meyer,3® and De Wette 3^ so interpret the pas- 
sage, to say nothing of Beza, Bohmer, Rothe and others. 

To the same efiect is also the following extract from 
Tindal. *^We read only of the apostles constituting 
elders by the suffrages of the people, Acts 14: 23, which, 
as it is the genuine signification of ihe Greek word, 
xe^qoxov^fiGavie^, so it is accordingly interpreted by Eras- 
mus, Beza, Diodati, and those who translated the Swiss, 
French, Italian*, Belgic, and even English Bibles, till the 
Episcopal correction, which leaves out the words, by elec;'' 
turn, as well as the marginal notes, which affirm that the 
apostles did not thrust pastors into the church through a 
lordly superiority, but chose and placed them there by the 
tjoice of the congregation "^ Tyndale's translation cis as 
foUows. " And when they had ordened them seniours, by 
eleccion, in every congregacion, after they had preyde and 
fasted, they commennd them to God, on whom they 
beleved." In view of the whole, must we not conclude, 
that presbyters, like all other ecclesiastical officers, were 
elected in the apostolical churches by the suffirages of the 
people? 33 And is not all this sufficient to justify the Ten- 
's Theaauraa, EccL, ▼. x^^QOtoviia, », », 3i Comment, ad locam. 
M RightB of the Church, p. 358. 

^ " It may not have occurred to some of our readers/' says the Edin- 
burgh Review, ''that the Greek word, kxxXriala, which we translate 
duurdi, was the peculiar term used to denote the general assembly of the 
people in the old democracies, and that it essentially expresses a popularhf 
constituted meeiingj and that such, in a great measure, waa the original 
conatitation of the Christian society."— Boiulry'a 8eUeUon$, V, p. 319. 
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dering aboTe given, though the term be used to denote alao 
either an official appointment, or the laying on of hands? 

2. The historical argument from the early Fathers. 

When from the writings of the apostles we turn to the 
records of history, we find evidence sufficient to show that 
the churches continued, even after the rise of Episcopacy, 
to defend and to exercise the right of election, that great 
principle which is the basis of religious liberty. 

The earliest and most authentic authority on this suIh 
ject, after that of the Scriptures themselves, is derived from 
Clement of Rome, contemporary with some of the apostles. 
This venerable father, in his epistle to the church at 
Corinth, about A. D. 96, or, according to Bishop Wake, 
"between the 60th and 70th year of Christ," speaks of the 
regulations which were established by the apostles, for the 
appointment of others to succeed them after their decease. 
This appointment was to be made ttnth the conseTit and ap^ 
jobation of the whole tkwrthy uvrevdoKiiafiarig tt;; luulrfoiae 
n&arjg, grounded on their previous knowledge of the quali- 
fications of the candidate for this office. This testimony 
clearly indicates the active co-operation of the church 
in the appointment of their ministers.'^ It may have been 

9* Tlie passage has been already cited, bat it is here given at Iei^[tl^ 
with the title of C. J. Hefele :— '' Apo^loianmn intiUuiw, ne de wwicrc 
tacerdotaU eontenHo fiat. Legitime deeiOM ae reeU vioeniet 4e mnm §n mm 
dejieen ntfas. — Kal of dndgoloi ^ifjUaw lyrmoav d$u rd nv^ 

^Qy *Ifja8 XQtgOf oit Mq^q Mgat inl te dvdfiajog r^f imaKontut^ 
Jiit raijTriv ^v r^r alilav nq6yp(aaiv elltjipdjeg nXtlar uariqij'- 
car T^g ngoei'QTjfikvegf xal /leTa^^ knivofi^^ dedibxaatr, Smw;, 
^di^. xof^T/^^afi^.^fqJi^aii^Tg* %ieQOt dedoxifiaQnivoi &kdqeg t'^v 
iBnaqyiav ainw. Thg l^v Maiagadirjag M iuelvatv, ^ fu- 
Tali) iq> M^y iHoylfitav diydg&v, avyevdox^adai^g jt^g 
IxxXtjfflag ndaijg, xai XenagyiiaaPiag dfUfinTwg jtf noifiriif 
tS Xqi^o fi€Tdija7f€ivog>QO<r6yiigf iia(fxag xai d^avaiaag^fuiiag^ 
TVQJifihvovg 18 TtoXkoig XQ^^^^S ^^ ndvj&fVf T^rs; d iimalmg 
vofAlCpfiev bLno^xhkoBai ttJ^ Xenegylag, 'u4fia(itla ydq i fux^ 
•f^Xv igaif idv T^s &fihfimwg xai 6ol9»g nqoiTBviynoPtn^ t^ 
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4. This conclusion is* sustained by the most approved 
authorities. According to Suicer, the primary and appro- 
priate significatioU of the term iSf to denote an election 
made by the uplifting of the hand^ and particularly denotes 
the election of a bishop by vote. " In this sense," he adds, 
"it continued for a long time to be used in the church, de-. 
noting not an ordination or consecration^ but an election."®® 
Grotius,^ Meyer ,30 and De Wette ^^ so interpret the pas- 
sage, to say nothing of Beza, Bohmer, Rothe and others. 

To the same effect is also the following extract from 
Tindal. "We read only of the apostles constituting 
elders ly. the suffrages of the people^ Acts 14: 23, which, 
as it is the genuine signification of -the Greek word, 
XB^xovi^oavtB^y so it is accordingly interpreted by Eras- 
mus, Beza, Diodflti, and those who translated the Swiss, 
French, Italian, Belgic, and even- English Bibles, till the 
Episcopal correction, which leaves out the words, hy eleo' 
turn, as well as the marginal notes, wliich affirm that the 
apostles did not thrust pastors into the church through a 
lordly superiority, bzU chose and placed them there hy the 
voice of the congregation,*^^ Tyndale's translation pis as 
follows. " And when they had ordened them seniours, by 
eleccion, in every congregacion, after they had preyde and 
fasted, they commennd them to God, on whom they 
beloved." In view of the whole, must we not conclude, 
that presbyters, like all other ecclesiastical officers, were 
elected in the apostolical churches by the suffirages of the 
people? 33 And is not aU this sufficient to justify the ren- 

*8 Thesaurua, Eccl., v. /eigoTOvifa, », » 3i Comment ad locum. 

M Rights of the Church, p. 358. 

33 "It may not have occurred to some of our readers/' says the Edin- 
burgh Review, "that the Greek word, lxxXijfff/a, which we translate 
dmrchf was the peculiar term used to denote the general assembly of the 
people in the old democracies, and that it essentially expresses a popularly 
constituted meeting, and that such, in a great measure, was the original 
conBtitation of the Christian society/'— Boudry's SeUctUnu, V, p. 319. 
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deriog above giyen, though the tenn be used to denote alao 
either an official appointment, or the laying on of hands? 

2. The historical argument from the early Fathers. 

When from the writings of the apostles we turn to the 
records of history, we find evidence sufficient to show that 
the churches continued, even afler the rise of Episcopacy, 
to defend and to exercise the right of election, that great 
principle which is the basis of religious liberty. 

The earliest and most authentic authority on this sub- 
ject, after that of the Scriptures themselves, is derived from 
Clement of Eome, contemporary with some of the apostles. 
This venerable father, in his epistle to the church at 
Corinth, about A. D. 96, or, according to Bishop Wake, 
" between the 60th and 70th year of Christ," speaks of the 
regulations which were established by the apostles, for the 
appointment of others to succeed them after their decease. 
This appointment was to be made vnth the consent and ap* 
probation of the tohoh churchy uvrevSoMijffdarjg jt^g Ittxlijalag 
niaTjg^ grounded on their previous knowledge of the quali- 
fications of the candidate for this office. This testimony 
clearly Indicates the active co-operation of the church 
in the appointment of their ministers.^ It may have been 

** The passage has been already cited, bat it is here given at length, 
with the title of C. J. Hefele : — " Apotiolorum inttUutio, ne de numert 
tacerdotaU conUntio fiat. Legitime eUeioe ae recte vietnUa de tmmere mn 
dejieere n^iu.'^Kal ol &7t6goXot i[fjmv lyvwiav dtit th «v^« 

^5iv *Iijaa XgtgBf on Mgig i^ai inl is dvdfiajog trig iniuxonrig* 
didi TaiTTjv ^v T^r alrlav ngdypojoiy ellfjfpdreg reletav Marigi^- 
aav T^g nQoetgijfzivagj xal /leTu^^ ^nivofi^y Sed^xaaiv^ Sttoi;, 
idiv^ xqifiTidsoaiyjdiqdk^atvjai |ia^o» dedox 1^100 jtiyot difSgeg t'^u 
IsiTogylav adiiay. Tog Zv xaTa^aOdviag M ixelratv, ^ fie^ 
Ta|i> i<p* Iri^cDy ^XXoylfuav tivdqviv, avrevdoxt^adai^g tt^g 
hxxlijfflag Tfdarjg , xal Xenaqy-lfiaavtag d/Hi/inrfag t$ noifivli^ 
t5 Xqi^h (laxdLTanBivoqiQOQivrigj ^ai^/iu; xai dL^avaiof»igy(iBfjuxq^ 
Tvgrjfikvovg re nolXoTg XQ^^^^S ^^ ndvj<av, j^iag d iixaliag 
vofiltpfiev hno^xkkadoti t^g Xeiragylag. 'AfJiaqtla ydig i fiixg^ 
'f^fAiv Igat, ^dty thg &fikfAm(ag xal 6aliag ngouBvkyxoptag Td 
dco^a TTJ; k7t^€rxfmr[g dno^dUafiey, 6* 
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4. This conclusion is* sustained by the most approved 
authorities. According to Suicer, the primary and appro- 
priate significatioii of the term is, to denote an election 
made by the uplifting of the hand^ and particularly denotes 
the election of a bishop by vote. " In this sense," he adds, 
'^it continued for a long time to be used in the church, de-. 
noting not an ordination or consecration, but' an election." ^8 
Grotius,^ Meyer,30 and De Wette ^^ so interpret the pas- 
sage, to say nothing of Beza, Bohmer, Rothe and others. 

To the same efiect is also the following extract from 
Tindal. "We read only of the apostles constituting 
elders hy. the suffrages of the people, Acts 14: 23, which, 
as it is the genuine signification of the Greek word, 
XB^qoxovfyravie^j so it is accordingly interpreted by Eras- 
mus, Beza, Diodati, and those who translated the Swiss, 
French, Italian-, Belgic, and even English Bibles, till the 
Episcopal correction, which leaves out the words, by elec" 
tion, as well as the marginal notes, which affirm that the 
apostles did not thrust pastors into the church through a 
lordly superiority, btU chose and ^^laced them there by the 
voice of the congregation.*^^ Tyndale's translation .is as 
follows. " And when they had ordened them seniours, by 
eleccion, in every congregacion, after they had preyde and 
fasted, they commennd them to God, on whom they 
beloved." In view of the whole, must we not conclude, 
that presbyters, like all other ecclesiastical officers, were 
elected in the apostolical churches by the suffrages of the 
people ? 33 And is not all this sufficient to justify the Tea- 
's Thesaurus, Eccl., v. x^iqoTOvia, », », 3i Comment, ad locum. 
» Rights of the Church, p. 358. 

S3 "It may not have occurred to some of our readers," says the Edin- 
burgh Review, "that the Greek word, kxxXfiola, which we traoslate 
church, was the peculiar term used to denote the general assembly of the 
people in the old democracies, and that it essentially expresses a popularly 
constituted meeting^ and that such, in a great measure, was the original 
constitation of the Christian society/'— Boudry's BelecHon$, V, p. 319. 
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deriog above given) though the term be used to denote also 
either an official appointment, or the laying on of hands? 

2. The historical argument from the early Fathers. 

When from the writings of the apostles we turn to the 
records of history, we find evidence sufficient to show that 
the churches continued, even after the rise of Episcopacy, 
to defend and to exercise the right of election, that great 
principle which is the basis of religious liberty. 

The earliest and most authentic authority on this sub- 
ject, after that of the Scriptures themselves, is derived from 
Clement of Rome, contemporary with some of the apostles. 
This venerable father, in his epistle to the church at 
Corinth, about A. D. 96, or, according to Bishop Wake, 
" between the 60th and 70th year of Christ," speaks of the 
regulations which were established by the apostles, for the 
appointment of others to succeed them after their decease. 
This appointment was to be made toith t?ie consent and ap- 
probation of the tvhoh church, u we vSomjadarjg t^j ixxltjalag 
n^cnjSy grounded on their previous knowledge of the quali- 
fications of the candidate for this office. This testimony 
clearly indicates the active co-operation of the church 
in the appointment of their ministers.^ It may have been 

M The paussage has been already cited, but it ia here given at length, 
with the title of C. J. Hefele : — " Apoatolorum iMtUtUio, ne de mimtrt 
iocerdoiaH eontentio Jiat. Legitime electos ae recteyiverUet de munere auo 
dejieere ntfaa, — Kai oi dndgolot "fiftSiV iYycaaay' diik to mv^Ib 

^Ifiwv *lTja8 Xgi^gSf on ^gig ^gat inl ja dvdfiaiog trig iniaxonr^g, 
^idc Tairriv ^v r^r alxlav ngdypoxriv ellTjg)6Teg jeletav xaiigr^^ 
aav T^g TtQoeigrifzkvagy xal fisraS^ kmvofi^if Seddixaaiv, onojg^ 

lenegyiav aibi&y. Tog iv xata^adiptttg {in ixelp(av, ^ /ue- 
To^i) iqy Mgoiiv Moylfitav dtvdg&v, urvvevdoxt^adai^g t^; 
hxxlijfflag Ttdatjg, xal XeiragyiiaavTccg dfii/nnjajg iS noifivltg 
tS JCgtga fiSTdLjaneivoqjgoaiuvyg* -fiaifxcog ical dL^avaiauig^iiBfiag^ 
Tvqrifihvovg t8 TtokloXg XQ^^^*'S ^^^ n^LVxtaVf j&xeg ^ dixalojg 
vofiitpfiev hno^xXkffOai ttJ^ Xenagylag, ^Afiagxia ydig i fi§xg& 
ilfAiv Mgatf i&v x^g &fikfA7tx(ag xai dalo^g ngouBykyxoPtttg rd 
dGtga xr^g l7tiaxonr[g daxo^dhafiBV , 6* 
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the custom for tbe presbyters to propose one to snpply any 
-vacancy which occurred ; but it remained for the church 
to ratify or to reject the nomination." ^ 

Tertullian in his Apology for Christians, against the 
heathen, A. D. 198 or 205, says that the elders came into 
their office by the testimony of the people, that is, by the 
sufirage or election of the people. ^ Their free and inde- 
pendent suffrages were the highest testimony which the 
people could give of their approbation of their elders. 

The epistle^ of Ignatius, whether genuine or spurious, 
belong to the period of which we are now treating. This 
prelatical writer, as we have seen above, accords to the 
church the right of electing their own delegates. 

Origen,in his last book against Celsus,. about A. D. 240, 
speaks of the elders and rulers of the. churches -as ixXe- 
yofievoij chosen to their (^ffke. In his sixth homily. on Le- 
viticus, he asserts that the presence .of .the people is required 
in the ordination of a priest; and* the reason assigned for 
their intervention' is to secure an impartial election, and the' 
appointment to this office of one who might possess the 
highest qualifications for it. The whole passage implies 
the active co-operation of the people in Uie appointment of 
their ministers. ^ 

Cyprian, A. D. 268, most fully Accords to the people the 
right of suffirage in the appointment of their spiritual 
teachers, declaring that they have the fullest authority to 
choose those who are worthy of this office, and to refuse 
such as may. be unworthy. This, according to this father, 

8* Neander, Allgemein. Gesch., I, p. 323, 2d ed. 

^ Praesident probati quique seniores honorem Utum non pretio, sed 
tuttmomo, adepti. — Apol,, c. 39. 

^ Requiritur enim in ordinando sacerdote . et praesentia popnli ut • 
slant omnes, et certe sint, quia qui praestantior est ex omni populo, qui 
doctior, qui eaactior, qui in omni virtuti eminentior-^ilie eligitur ad 
saceidotium, et hoc adstanto populo, ne qua postmodum, retractatio 
coiquam, ne quis flcrapulos resideret. 
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was an apostolic usage, preserved by a divine authority in 
his day, and observed thronghout the churches of Africa 
(aptid nos), that a pastor, sacerdos, should be chosen public- 
ly, in the presence of the people ; and that by their decision 
thus publicly expressed, the candidate should be adjudged 
worthy to fill the vacant office, whether of deacon, presbyter 
or bishop. In accordance with these views, it was his cus- 
tom, on all such occasions, to consult his clergy and the 
people before proceeding to ordain any one tp the office of 
the ministry .3® 

So universal was the right of suffirige, and so reasonable, 
that it attracted the notice of the emperor, Alexander 
Severus, who reigned from A. D. 222 to 235. In imitation 
of the custom of ^e Christians and Jews, in the appoint- 
ment of their priests, as he says, he gave the people the 
right of rejecting the appointment of any procurator, or 
chief president of the provinces whom he might nominate 
to such a office.39 .Their votes, however, in these cases, 
were not mefely testimonial, but really judicial and elective. 

The authorities above cited indicate that the suffrages of 
the church were directed by a previous nomination of the 
clergy. But there are on record instances in which the 
people, of their own accord, and by acclamation, elected 
individuals to* the office of bishop or presbyter, without any 
previoui^ nomination. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, was 

% Plebs obsequens praeceptis dominicis.et Deum metuens, a peccatore 
praeposito.separare se debet nee se ad sactilegi sacerdotis sacrificia miscese, 
quandp ipsa maxima habeat potestatem vel eUgendi dignoa tacerdotea, tU 
indignoa recus€mdL Qaod et ipeum, videmus de diVin^aactoritate de- 
Bcendere ut sdicerdon ^ plebe preaentef sub omnium occulis deligatur, et dig- 
nus atque'idoneils publico judicio ac testimonio comprobetur, — Diligentur^ 
de traditione divina et apostolica observatione servandum est et tenendum 
quod apud nos quoque ', et fere per proyincias uniyersas tenetur, ut ad 
ordinationes rite celebrandas ad eam plebem bui praepositus ordinatur^ 
episicopi ejusdem provinciae proximi quique conveniant et episcopus 
deligatur plebe praesente. — Ep.68, 

39 Lampridius, in vit. Alexandri Seven, c. 45. 
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elected, ia this manner, A. D. 374/0 Martin, of Tours, 
A. D. 375, was appointed in the same manner.^^ So also 
were Eustathius at Antioch, A. D. 310,^ Chrysostom at 
Constantinople, A. D. 398,^^ Eraclius at Hippo,^ and MI- 
letius at Antioch.^^ It is abo observable thi^t these examples 
belong to a later age, the fourth century. They are therefore 
important as evidence, that people continued even at this 
late period to retain their rights in these popular elections. 

It has been asserted, that the people were denied the 
right of sufiirage by the 4th canon of the council of Nice. 
But Bingham has clearly shown that the peojde were not 
excluded from their, ancient privilege in this respect.^^ 
And both Riddle, ^^ and bishop Pearson, as quoted by him, 
concur with Bingham in opinion on this subject. Indeed 
the assertion is sufficiently refuted, by the fact, that Atha- 
nasius, bishop of Alexandria, and others, were elected by 
popular vote immediately after the session of that council. 

Daill£ sums up the evidence on this subject in the follovnng 
terms : — "It is clear that in the primitive times they [popu- 
lar elections and ordinations] depended partly on the people, 
and not wholly on the clergy ; but every company of the 
faithful either chose their own pastors, or else had leave to 
consider and to approve of those that were proposed to 
them for that purpose. Pontius, a deacon of the church 
of Carthage, says that * St. Cyprian, being yet a neophyte, 
was elected to the charge of pastor, and the degree of 
bishop by the judgment of God, and the favor of the peo- 
ple.'^® St. Cyprian also tells us the same in several 

<gp«diiWy yit ATnhrn g;RiifiiL,iii8t Eccl.^lJhJ2^c. lI^Theodoret, Hwt. 
Eccl., Lib. 4; c. 6, p. 666 j Sozomen, Hist. EccL, Lib. 6, c. 24. 

« Sulpic. Sev., Vit.e. Martini, c.7. « Theodoret,Hiflt.,Eccl.,Lib.l,c.6. 

« Socrat, Hist. Eccl., Lib. 6, c. 2. ** Augustin., 4, Ep. 110, al. 213. 

4* Theodoi-et, Hist Eccl., Lib. 2, c. 27. 

<« Book 4, chap. 2, $ 11. 47 Christ. Antiq., p. 286. 

« Judicio Dei, et plebis favore, ad officium sacerdotii, et episcopatOB 
gradum adhuc neophyta8,ut putabatur, noyellos electus est^Ponl. Viae. 
tnvUa Cypr, 
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places. In his 52nd epistle, speaking of Cornelius, he says, 
* That he was made bishop of Home by the judgment of 
God, and of his Christ, by the testimony of the greatest 
p4rt of the clergy, by the suffrage of the people who were 
there present, and by the college of pastors, or ancient 
bishops, all good and pious men.''*^ 

" It appears clear enough, both out of St. Hierome,*^ and 
by the acts of the council of Constantinople,^^ and of 
Chalcedon,^ and also by the PofUificale Romanumy^ and 
several other productions, that this custom- continued a 
long time in the church." 

This right in question is clearly admitted even in the 
Roman pontifical, in which the bishop, at the ordination of 
a priest, is made to say, " It was not without good reason 
that the fathers had. ordained that the advice of the people 
should be taken in the election of those persons who were 
to serve at the altar; to the end that having given their 
assent to their ordination they might the more readily yield 
obedience to those who were so ordained."^. This pas- 
sage is cited by Daill^, who remarks, that an honest canon 
of Valencia very gravely proposed to the council of Trent, 
tbat this, and all such authorities should be blotted out; so 
that no trace or footstep of them should remain in future 

^ Factus est autem Coiiielius episcopus. de Dei et Christi ejus jadicio, 
de clericonim pen^ omnium testimonio, de plebis, que tunc affiuit suffragio, 
et de sacerdotum antiquorom, et bonorum yirorom coUegio. — Cyprian, 
Ep. 62, p. 97. 

■ ^ Hieron., Com. 10, in Ezech., c. 33, Tom. III., p. 935, et. Com. in Agg., 
p. 512, t. 5. et Com. 1, in Ep. ad Gal., p. 271, t. 6. 

^1 Cone. Const., 1, in Ep. od Damas., p. 94 et 95, t, 1, Cone. Gener. 

*• Cone. Chalced., act 11, p. 376, t. 2. Cone. Gen., et act. 16, p. 430, dto. 

" Pontific. Rom. in Ordinat. Presbyter., fol. 38, vide supr. 1. 1, c. 4^ 

^ Xfeque enim frustra a patribus institutum, ut de electione illorum qui 
ad regimen altaris adhibendi sunt, consulatur consulatur etiam populus ; 
quia de vita et conversatione praesentandi, qaod nonnunquam ignoratur k 
pluribus, scitur k paucis 5 et necesse est, et facilius ei quis obedientiam 
exhibeat ordinatio cui assensum praebaerit ordinando. — Ponijf, Rom* De 
C^dtnot. PrM.,fol.38. 
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for heretics to bring against them for having taken away 
this right ! 

Bingham,^ and Chancellor Eing,^ and multitudes of 
the most respectable writers in the communion of the Epis- 
copal church, fully sustain the foregoing representations of 
the right of suffrage as enjoyed by the primitive churches. 
They are clearly supported by the late Dr. Burtoii,^^ and 
by Riddle, both of Oxford University, and by the best au- 
thorities both ancient and modem. "The mode of ap- 
pointing bishops and presbyters," says Riddle, "has been 
repeatedly changed. Election by the people, for instance, 
has been discontinued. This is indeed, in the estimation 
of Episcopalians, a great improvement, but still, as they 
must allow, it is a change."^ 

For what term of time the several churches continued 
in the full enjoyment of the right of suffrage, we are not 
distinctly informed. We can only say with- Mosheim, 
"This power of appointing their elders continued to be 
exercised by the members of the church at large as long 
as primitive manners were retained entire ; and those who 
ruled over the churches did not conceive themselves at lib- 
erty to introduce any deviation froni the apostolic model." * 
The reader will find an able discussion of this whole sub- 
ject, also, and an extended collection of authorities in 
Blondell's treatise, De Plebis in Electionibus jure.^^ 

II. Abridgement and final extinction of the right of 
suffrage. 

Various causes began, as early as the third century, to 
invade the sovereign rights of the people, and to embarrass 
their free elective franchise. The final result of these 
changes was a total disfranchisement of the laity, and the 

M Book 4, c. 6. »• Part I, c. 3 — c. 6. 

w Church History, c. 12. w Christ. Antiq., Preface, p. 76. 

^ De Rebus, Christ. Saec, 1, ( 39. 

W Apologia pro. St. Hieron., pp. 379 — 649. 
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snbstitation of an ecclesiastical despotism, in the place of 
the elective goremment of the primitiye church. Of 
these changes one of the most effective was the attempti 
by means of correspondence and ecclesiastical synods, to 
consolidate the churches in one church universal, to impose 
upon them an uniform code of laws, and establish an 
ecclesiastical polity administered by the clergy. The idea 
of a holy catholic church, and of an ecclesiastical hierarchy 
for the government of the same, was wholly a conception 
of the priesthood. Whatever may have been the motives 
with which the doctrine of the unity of the church was 
promulgated, it prepared the way for the overthrow of the 
popular government of the church. 

Above all, the doctrine of the divine right of the priest- 
hood aimed a fatal blow at the liberties of the people. The 
clergy were no longer the servants of the people, chosen 
by them to the work of the miuistry, but a privileged order» 
like the Levitical priesthood,- and, like them, by divine 
tight invested with peculiar prerogatives. Elate with the 
pride of their divine commission, a degenerate and aspiring 
priesthood sought, by every means, to make themselves 
independent of the suf&ages of the people. This indep^o- 
dence they began by degrees to assert and to exercise. The 
bishop began, in the third century, to appoint his own 
deacons at pleasure, and other inferior orders of the clergy. 
In other appointments, also, his efforts began to disturb the 
freedom of the elections, and to direct them agreeably to 
his own will.^i 

And yet Cyprian, only about fifty years before, apolo- 
gized to the laity and clergy of his diocese for appointing 
one Auretius to the office of reader. In justification of 
this measure, he pleads the extraordinary virtues of the 
candidate, the urgent necessity of the case, and the impos- 

n Peitsch. Ejrch. Gesch. drit Jahriimid., pp. .4d9'-4fll PlaMk^ 
Gesell. VeifasBungy 1, 183. 
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sibility of consulting them, as he wa? wont to do on all 
such occasions.^^ Such was the progress of Episcopal 
usurpation within the short period of half a century. By 
the middle of the fourth century, elections by the people 
were nearly lost ;^^ and from the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, the bishop proceeded to claim the appointment even 
of the presbyters, .together with the absolute control of 
all ecclesiastical offices subordinate to his own episcopate. 
But down to the fourth century, the bishops were not at 
liberty ever to license one to perform the duties of a pres- 
byter, without first obtaining the approbation of the people. 
Such at least was still the rule in many places.^'* 

Against these encroachments of ecclesiastical ambition 
and power, the people continued to oppose a firm but inef- 
fectual resistance. They asserted, and in a measure 
maintained, their' primitive right of choosing their own 
spiritual teachers.®^ The usage of the churches of Afirica 
has been already mentioned. Examples are given by 
Bohmer,^^ in evidence that this rite was still observed 
in the churches of Spain and of Rome.^'^ Later still, in 
the fourth century, an instance occurred in the Eastern 
church in "Cappadocia, of the controlling influence of these 
popular electionjs. The people, after having been divided 

® In ordinationibuB clericis, Fratres carissimi, solemus vos ante con- 
Bulere, et mores ac merita singuloram, communi consilio penderari. 
£p. 33. 

^ Pertsch., 4, Jahrhund., p. 263. 

6* Riddle's Eccl. Chron., A. D. 400. Planck, Vol. I, p. 183. Euseb. 
Eccl. Hist., 6, 43. 

» Gieseler, Vol. I, J72. For a more full and detailed account of theae 
changes of ecclesiastical polity, and of the means by which they were 
introduced, the reader is referred to the first volume of J. G. Planck's 
Gesch. der Christ Kirch., Gesellschaft-Verfassung, Bd. 1, 149—212, 433, 
Beq. 

M Christ Kirch. Alterthnmswissenschafl, I, p. 144, seq. 

wpresbyterio vel episcopatui, si evua clen ac plebU rocaverit dedio, 
non immerito societur. — Siricius, bishop of Rome, A. D. 384. Ep. I, ad 
Himer., c. 10. 
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in their choice between diSerent candidatesj united their 
suffi^ges in the election of an individual high in office in 
the state, who had not even been baptized. He accordingly 
leceiyed this ordinance at the hands of die bishops present, 
and was duly invested with his office. In the Western 
church, the election of Martin of Tours, A. D. 375, above- 
mentioned, was carried by the popular voice, against the 
decided disapprobation of the bishops present. Ambrose, 
bishop of Milan, A. D. 374, was also appointed by the 
unanimous acclamation of the multitude, previous even to 
his baptTsm. On the other hand, there are on record, 
instances in the fourth, and even in the fifth century, when 
the appointment of a bishop was effectually rensted^ by the 
refusal of the people to ratify the nomination of the candi- 
date to a vacant see.^ 

But notwithstanding all these examples, in which the' 
people successfully asserted their ancient right of suffirage, it 
became, as early as the fifth century, little else than an empty 
name. Their elections degenerated into a tumultuous and 
unequal contest with a crafty and aspiring hierarchy, who 
had found means so to trammel up and control the elective 
franchise, as practically to direct, at pleasure, all ecclesi- 
astical appointments. The rule had been established by 
decree of council, and often repeated, requiring the presence 
and UTumirrums omawrreTUX of aU the pramncial bisheps in 
the election and ordination of one to the office of bishop* 
This afforded them a convenient means of defeating any 
popular election, by an afiected disagreement among them- 
selves. The same canonical authority had made the cori' 
currence of the metropolitan necessary to the validity of 
any appointment. His veto was accordingly another 
efficient expedient to baffle the suffrages of the people, and 

«Greg.Na2.,Orat.lO. BiBgham, B. IV, c. ^, J 3. Planck, 1, 440,11.19. 

7 
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to constrain them into a_ reluctant acquiescence with .tixe 
will of the clergy .«* 

£lections to ecclesiastical offices were also disturbed 
by the interference- of secular influence from without, m 
consequence of that disastrous union of church and state» 
which was formed in the. fourth century, under Constantinei 
the Great. 

** During this century,*' the fourth, " 1. The empevors 
convened, and presided in^ general councils,; 2*. Confirmed 
their decrees ; 3. Enacted laws rela^ivo .to ecclesiastic&l 
matters by their own authority ; 4* Pronounced- decbions 
concerning heresies and controversies ; 5. Appointiedbuih- 
ops ; 6. Inflicted punishment on eccksiastieal persons. - • 

" Hence, arose, complaints that the bishops had, conceded 
too much to the emperors, while, on the oliber hand, soina. 
persons maintained that the emperors had left too much 
on the hands of the Hshops. The bish<^s certainly did 
possess too much pow^ and influence, to the prejudice of 
the other clergy, and especially to th^t disadvantage of 
Christians at lar.ge. 

'^Thus the emperor and the bi9hops slubre die dhief 
government of the church between them. But the limits 
of their auth<^ty were not well defined. Great part ef 
the poweir £t^rmerly possessed by the general body of 
Christians, the laity, had passed into the hand» of the civil 
governor.""^®. 

Agitated and harrassed by these discordant elements, 
the popular assemblies for the election of men to fill the 
highest offices of the holy ministry, became scenes of 
tumult and disorder that would disgrace a modem politic 
canvass. ** Go and witness the proceedings at our public 

•» Cone. Nic. c. 4. Cone. Antioch, c. 19. Carthag.rV,c.l,2S. Planck, 
Vol. I, pp. 435-452. 
W Kiddle** Chronolbgy, |>p. TO, 71. 
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festiTals, especially those in "sAich, according to role, the 
elections of ecclesiastical officers aie held. One supports 
one man, another, another, and the reason is, that all OTer- 
loak that which they ought to conrider, the qualifications, 
inteUectual and moral, of the candidate. Their attention 
is. turned to pthei points, by. which their choice is deter- 
mined. One is in &vor of a candidate of noble birth ; 
finother, of a man of wealth) who will not need to be sup- 
ported by the reyenues of the church; a third votes for one 
who has come oveir from some opposite party; a fourth 
gives hi? influence in faTor of some relatiyeor friend; 
whUe another is gained by the flattehearof a demagogue. "^^ 
Bepeated notices of similar disturbance? occur in the eccle- 
siastical writers of that period.^^ ■• 

To correct these disorders, various but inefiectual expe- 
dients were adopted at different times and places. The 
council of Laodicea, A.. D. 361, c 13, excluded the multi- 
tude, TOlg HxhHg, the rabble^ from taking part in the choice 
of persons for the sacred oiSice, apparently with the design 
of preventing diese abuses, without excluding the better 
portion of the laymen from participating in these elections. 
The expedient, however, produced but little effect. 

In the Latin church, and especially in that of Africa, an 
attempt wds made to restore order and simplicity in. these 
elections by means of interventors, or visitors^ whose duty 
it was to visit the vacant diocese, and use his influence 
with the. clergy and people to harmonize their discordapt 

71 De Sacerdot., Lib. 3, c. 15. . 

7» August, Ep. 155. SyneMU,Ep.67. Sidon, ApoUinar., Lib. IV, Ep. 25, 
and otiier passages collected by Baronius, Annal., 303, n. 22, seq., and in 
Balttzii Miscell., torn. 2; Ammianus MarceiUzias gi¥6« the following rep- 
resentation of the unholy contests of the two rival candidates, Damasus 
and Ursinus, for appointment to the Episcopal see at Rome : — ** Supra 
faumanum modum aud rapiendam episcopatus sedem ardentes, scissia 
stttdiis asperrime conflicta iMuitur, ad usq^e mortis, vulnerumque discrimina 
adjumentis utriusque progtessts. Et in certatione superaverat Dafnastts 
parte quae qc favelat instante."— Xa5. 28, Ep, 3. 
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interests, and prepare the way for a quiet and regular elec- 
tion. By this means, the visitor had a fair opportunity, as 
Bingham justly remarks, ** to ingratiate himself with the 
people, and promote his own interest among them, instead 
of that of the church.''^^ This measure, though supported 
by Symmachus,"^* in the sixth century, and by Gregory the 
Great,'^^ failed to produce the desired effect; and seems 
neither to have been generally adopted nor long con- 
tinued. 

Justinian, in the sixth century, sought, with no better 
success, to remedy the evils in question, by limiting the 
elective franchise to a mixed aristocracy, composed of the 
clergy, and the chief men of the city. These were jointly 
to nominate three candidates, declaring under oath, that, in 
making the selection, they had been influenced by no sinis- 
ter motive. From these three the ordaining person was to 
ordain the one whom he judged best qualified.'^^ But it 
was not defined who should be included among the chief 
men, and the result was the loss of the people's rights, and 
an increase of the factions which the measure was intended 
to preventr The council of Aries, A. D. 452, c. 54, in like 
manner, ordered the bishops to nominate three candidates, 
from whom the clergy and the people should make the 
election; and that of Barcelona, A. D. 593, ordered the 
clergy and people to make the nomination, and the metro- 
politan and bishops were to determine the election by lot. 

But even these ineffectual efforts to restore, in some 
measure, the right of the people, sufficiently show to what 
extent it was already lost. Indeed, the bishops had already 
assumed, in some instances, the independent and exclusive 
right themselves of appointing spiritual officers.''^^ The 

73 Book II, c. 15, J 1. Comp. Book IV, c. 11, J 7. 

74 Ep. 6, c. 6. 75 Ep. Lib. 9. Ep. 16. 

7« Justin, Novell., 123, c. 1, 137, c. 2d. Cod. Lib. 1, tit. 3. De Episcop. 
leg. 42. 77 Sidon, Apollinar., Lib. IV, Ep. 25. 
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emperor Valendman m complains of Hilary of Aries, that 
he unworthily ordained some in direct opposition to the will 
of the people ; and when they refused those whom they 
had not chosen, that he contracted an armed body, and by 
military power f<kcibly thrust into office the ministers of 
the gospel of peace.'^^ Leo the Great, A. D. 450, asserts 
the right of the people to elect their spiritual rulers.''^ 

The government of the church, from a pure democracy, 
had changed, first into an ambitious aristocracy, and then 
into amore oj^ressive oligarchy, who, assuming practically 
the sentiment of a crafty tyrant, oidn dYadbp noXvxoigaPlrjf^ 
directed their assaults against' the most sacred principle 
both of civil and religious liberty, — ^the right of every cor* 
porate body to choose their own rulers and teachers. This 
extinction of reU^ous freedom was not effected in the 
chiirch universally at the same time, nor in every place by 
the stune means. Oppressed by violence, overreached by 
stratagem, or awed into submission by superstition, the 
churches severally yielded the contest at different and some- 
what distant intervals. In Rome, the rights of the people 
were recognized under Gcelestia, A. D. 422,^^ and Leo the 
Great, A. D. 440, which, as we have seen, Justinian at- 
tempted to restore in the century following. In Gaul, these 
rights were not wholly lost until the fiflh,^® and even the 
sixth century.® 

The doctrine of a divine guidance from the Spirit of God 
to the clergy, had its influence also in completing the sub- 
jugation of the people. This vain conceit, by ceaseless 

w Valentmian III, Wov. XXIV, ad calcem Cod. TheodoB. 
79 Qui praefecturas omnibus, ab omnibus eligatur. Ep. 89. Comp. Ep. 
M, c. 6. 
» Iliad, n, 204. PaiaphraBed bj Pope, in the following line* : 

Be Bilent, wretch, and think not here allowed 
That woret of tyrants, an usurping eroted.— Pom. 

81 Ep. 2, c. 5. 8« Sidon, ApoUinar.,- Lib. IV, Ep. 25. 

63 Cone. OtleaUt, A. D. 549, c. 10. 
7* 
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repetition of bishops and councils, became an unquestion- 
able dogma of the church. Once e8tablished,*it had great 
influence in bringing the people into passive submission to 
their spiritual oppressors. Resistance to such authority 
under the infallible guidance of the Spirit of God, was 
rebellion against high heaven, which the laity had not the 
impiety to maintain. 

" Thus every thing was changed in the church. At the 
beginning it was a society of brethren ; and now an abso- 
lute monarchy is reared in the midst of them. All Chris- 
tians were priests of the living God, 1 Pet. 2: 9, with 
humble pastors for their guidance. But a lofty head is 
uplifted from the midst of these pastors. A mysterious 
voice utters words full of pride ; an iron hand compels all 
men, small and great, rich and poor, freemen and slaves, to 
take the mark of its power. The holy and primitive 
equality of souls is lost sight of. Christians are divided 
into two strangely unequal classes. On the one side, a 
separate class of priests daring to usurp the name of the 
church, and claiming to be possessed of peculiar privi- 
leges in the sight of the Lord. On the other, timid flocks, 
reduced to a blind and passive submission; a people gagged 
and silenced, and delivered over to a proud caste." ^ 

The interference of the secular power with ecclesiastical 
appointments has been already mentioned. The. civil 
magistrate often exercised the same arbitrary power in 
these matters which the priesthood had usurped over the 
people, so that the oppressor became in turn the oppressed* 
This secular interference began with Constantino. Both 
in the Eastern and the Western church, it was often the 
means of disturbing and overruling the appointment of 
ecclesiastical officers, and finally itself completed the ex- 
tinction of religious liberty. Valentinian III, A. D. 445, 
for example, enacted, that all bishops of the Western em- 

M D'Aubign^'8 Hist of the Reformation, I, p. 31. 
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pire should obey the bishop of Some, and should be bound 
to appear before him at his summons.^ Constantius 
appointed Liberius bishop of Rome, A. D.- 382, and the 
Grothic kings in the sixth century exercised the same 
arbitrary power over the churches of France and Spoin.^ 

In the Eastern church, Theodosius I also appointed 
Nectarius bishop of Constantinople, A. D. 381,^ and Theo- 
dosius II, in the same summary manner, appointed Proilus, 
A. D. 434, to succeed Mazimian in the same place. The 
church sometimes protested with great vehemence against 
these encroachments of secular power, of which we have a 
remarkable example in die sixth canon of the council of 
Paris, A. D. 557. " Seeing that ancient custom and the 
regulations of the church are neglected, we desire that no 
bishop be consecrated against the will of the citizens. 
And only such person shall be considered eligible to this 
dignity, who may be appointed, not by command of the 
prince, but by the election of the people and clergy; which 
election must be confirmed by the metropolitan and the 
other bishops of the province. Any one who may enter 
upon this office hy the mere authority of the king, shall 
not be recognized by the other bishops ; and if any bishop 
should recognize him, he must himself be deposed from his 
office."®® The eighth council of Rome, also, A. D. 853, 
forbade, on pain of excommunication, "all lay persons 
whatsoever, even princes themselves, to meddle in the 
election or promotion of any patriarch, metropolitan, or any 
other bishop whatever, declaring withal, that it is not fit 
that lay persons should have any thing at all to do in these 
matters; it becoming them rather to be quiet, and patiently 
to attend until such time as the election of the bishop who 

«> Riddle's £ccl. Chron., p. 103. 

S6 Simonis, Vorlesungen fiber die Christlichen, AUerthOmer, p. 106. 

87 BOhmer's Alterthumswissenschaft, Vol. I, p. Idl. 

88 Cone. Paiis^ c. 8. 
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is to be chosen, be regularly finished by the college of the 
church." 8« 

Such demands for. the institution of apogtolical and 
eanMiical dectums, as they were calted,^<^ were, however, 
but rarely made, and never With success. The clergy 
were brought to bow down to an usurpation more abscdute 
and despotic than that by which they at first wrested from 
the laity the rights, y^ch, in their turn, they were com- 
pelled so reluctantly to resign to the secular power, until at 
length the pope, that prince of tyrants, became the supreme 
arbiter of all power, whether ecclesiastical or secular. In- 
nocent m, at the close of the twelfth century, described him- 
self as ''the successor of St. Peter, set up by Ood to govern 
not only the church but the whole world. As God/' said 
he, *^ has placed two great luminaries in the firmament, the 
one to rule the day, t^nd the other to give light by night, so ' 
has he established two great powers, the pontifical and the 
royal ; and as the moon receives her light from the sun, so 
does royalty borrow its splendor from the papal authority!** 



REMARKS. 

The right of sufiirage involves the great principles and 
rights of a popular government. These r^hts and privi- 
leges the apostles, under the guidance of wisdom from on. 
high, studiously sought to protect, in framing the constitu- 
tion and government which they gave to the churches ; as 
the following remarks may serve to show. . 

80 Neminen laicorum principum, vel Potentum semet iniserere election! 
vel promotioni Patriarchs, vel Metropolits, aat cojiulibet episcopi, &e. 
prssertim cdm naUam in talibus potestatem quenquam potestatiTonim, vel 
ceterorum laicorum habere conveniat, sed potids lilere, ac attendere aibi, 
usque qu6 regidariter k collegio eccleeia suBcipiat finem electio futori 
pontificis. — Cone. 8. Con, 12, t. 5, Con«. p. 282. 

•0 Gregozy Naz., Orat 21. 
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1. The right of svifbAge is the first element of a popular 
goyemment, in the church. 

The right to elect our rulers and teachers, inTolres the 
right to adopt our own form of goyemment, to firame our 
constitution, to enact our laws ; to exercise the prerogatiyes 
and enjoy the priyileges of a free and independent hody. 
The enjoyment of this right, is freedom ; the loss of it, 
slayery. 

2. The right to elect their own pastors and teachers is 
ih^ inherent right of every church. 

If it he true, that all men are endowed, hy their Creator, 
with certain unalienahle rights, among which are "life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness," then much more is 
hberty of conscience, and the pursuit of ^ture blessedness, 
the inherent, unalienable right of man. What is the life 
that now is, to that which is to come ; or the happiness of 
earth, to the bliss of heaven ? Such are the religious to 
the civil rights of any people, all of which are involved 
in the enjoyment of the elective franchise, and lost to a 
disfranchised laity. This consideration was lately urged 
in the hearing of the writer, with great pertinency and 
force, by a speaker in the House of Lords, on a motion 
relating to the religious liberty of the church of Scotland. 
" The choice of a pastor," the noble marquis proceeded to 
say, "was really a measure of more importance, and, by the 
members of that church, was regarded as an event more 
interesting than the election of a member of Parliament; 
for it affected their religious interests, — ^interests, to them 
and to their children, high as heaven, and lasting as 
eternity." 

3. The right of suffrage preserves a just balance of power 
between the church and clerical order, — the laity and the 
clergy. The sacred office of the clergy, coupled vnth' 
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kaxning and talents, giyes them, under any fonn of gov* 
enunent, a controlling influence. If to all this be adde^ 
the exclusive right of making and executing the laws, and 
of electing the officers, the balance of power between tbM 
clergy and the people is destroyed. The restraints ani 
checks which the clergy ought to feel against the exercisa 
of arbitrary power are removed. The history of the churcl| 
sufficiently shows that the dangerous prerogatives of pre-^ 
latical power cannot, with safety, be entrusted to any body, 
of men, however great or good. Accordingly, as in all' freei 
governments, the sovereign power is vested in the people, 
so in the primitive church, this great law of religious as 
well as of civil liberty was carefully observed. The people 
w^e made the d^ositariea of the sovereign power. The 
enactment of the laws and the appoinUaent of their officers 
belonged to them.^^ 

4. The loss of this right is the extinction of religious 
liberty. 

The free Church of Scotland, by their late secession, 
have had the magnanimity to resign the heritlige of their 
fathers, and to go out from the sanctuary where their fathers 
worshipped, taking joyfully the spoiling of their goods, 
rather than submit to the loss of their religious rights. In 
the manifesto, which they have published, as their declara- 
tion of independence, they complain that their religious 
liberty has been invaded by the civil courts } whereas the 
church of Christ is, and of right ought to be, free, and in- 
dependent of all spiritual jurisdiction from the state. We 
subjoin an extract from this manifesto, which clearly sets 
forth the wrongs that they must suffer under this spirittial 
bondage to which they have nobly refused to bow down 
themselves. The specification of their grievances is made 
in the following terms : 

» 

»i Riddle, Ecd. Chr.; p. 13. Eoseb., Eccl. Hist; Lib. 5, 2i. 
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1. That the eourts of the church as now established, 
and members thereof^ are liable to be coerced by the civil 
courts in the exercise of their i^iritual fanctions ; and in - 
particular, in their admission to the office of the holy 
ministry, and the constitation of the pastoral relation, and 
tkat they are subject to be compelled to intrude ministers 
on reclaiming congregations in opposition to the -funda- 
mental principles of the church, and their views of the 
word of God, and to the liberties -of Christ's people. 

2. That the said civil courts have power to interfere 
mih and interdict &e preaching of the gdspel, and admin- 
istration of ordinances as authorized and enjoined by the 
church courts of the establishment 

3. Th^at the said civil courts have power to suspend 
spiritual, icensures pronounced by the church courts of 
the estabHshment against ministers and probationers of 
the church, and to interdict their execution as to spiritual 
effects, fanctions, and privileges. 

4. That the said civil courts have power to reduce and 
set aside the sentences of the church courts of the estab- 
lishment, deposing ministers from the office of the holy 
ministry, and depriving probationers of their license to 
preach the gospel, with reference to the spiritual status, 
functions, and privileges of such ministers and probation- 
ers, — restoring them to the spiritual office and status of 
which, the church courts had deprived them. 

6, That the said civil courts have power to determine 
on the right to sit as members of the supreme and other 
judicatories of the church by law established, and to issue 
interdicts against sitting and voting therein, irrespective of 
the judgment and determination of the said judicatories. 

6. That the said civil courts have power to supersede 
the majority of a church court of the establishment, in 
regard to the exercise of its spiritual functions as a church 
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court, and to authorize the minority to exercise the said 
functions, in opposition to the court itself and to the supe- 
rior judicatories of the establishment. 

7. That the said civil courts have power to stay pro- 
cesses of discipline pending before courts of the church by 
law established, and to interdict such courts from proceed- 
ing therein. 

8. That no pastor of a congregation can be admitted 
into the church courts of the establishment and allowed to 
rule, as well as to teach, agreeably to the institution of the 
office by the Head of the church, nor to sit in any of the 
judicatories of the church, inferior or supreme, and that 
no additional provision can be made for the exercise of 
spiritual discipline among members of the church, though 
not afiecting any patrimonial interests, and no alteration 
introduced in the state of pastoral superintendence and 
spiritual discipline in any parish without the coercion of a 
civil court. 

All which jurisdiction and power on the part of the said 
civil courts severally above specified, whatever proceedings 
may have given occasion to its exercise, is, in our opinion, 
in itself inconsistent with Christian liberty, — ^with the au- 
thority which the Head of the church hath conferred on 
the church alone. 

5. The free exercise of the elective franchise is one of 
the most effectual means of guarding against the introduc- 
tion of unworthy men into, the ministry. 

The common people best know the private character of 
the minister. They have a deep interest in it. They seek 
the spiritual welfare of themselves and their children, in 
the selection of their pastor. These are precisely the con- 
siderations assigned for continuing to the people the right 
of election in the ancient church, after the rise of Episco- 
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pacy.^ On the contrary, he who has a living at his 
disposal, is often ignorant of the true character of him who 
seeks a preferment. A thousand sinister motives may bias 
his judgment. He may be the most unsuitable man pos- 
sible for such a trust.^^ In a word, who does not know that 
the curse of a graceless ministry has ever rested upon the 
church, to a greater or less extent, wherever they have not 
enjoyed the right of electing their own pastors ? The rich 
and quiet livings of an establishment, especially- if coupled 
with the authority, the distinction and emoluments of the 
Episcopal office, will ever be an object of ambition to world- 
\y. men. " Make me a bishop," said an ancient idolater, 
"make me a bishop, and I will surely be a Christian." 

6. The free enjoyment of the elective franchise is one of 
the best means of guarding the church against the inroads 
of error. 

The Puseyism of the day is a delusion of the priesthood. 
The writer has often been assured in England that few, 
comparatively, of the common people are led away by it. 
And in this country we have lately seen the laity nobly 
struggling against diocesan despotism, to resist it. So it 
has ever been; the delusions and heresies that have over- 

■ ■ - • 

99 It was, according to Cyprian, a divine tradition and. apostolical cus- 
tom, observed bj the African church, and throughout almost all the 
provinces, that the election is to be performed -in the presence of the 
people of the place, who fully know every man's life, and, in. their very, 
intimate acquaintance, have carefully observed his habitusd conversation. 
Episcopus deligatur, piebe praesente, quae singulorum vitdEti plenisSime 
novit, et uniuscujusque actum de ejus conversatione perspexerit— Coram 
omni synagoga jubet Deus constitui sacerdotem, id est, instruit atque 
ostendit ordinationes sacerdotales nontfisi, sub populi assistentis conscien- 
tia fieri opportere ut, plebe praeaentCf vel deUgagUur mtUorum crimna, vel 
banomm merita praedieentWf — Quod utique idcireo tam diligenter et 
caute, convocata plebd, tota gerebatur, ne quis ad altaris ^ninistarium, vel 
ad sacerdotalem locum indigmu obrepereU^Cyprianf £p. 68. 
w Tracts for the Times, No. 69, p. 413. 

8 
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run the church, have originated with the clergy.^ But 
in a ministry having no dependence upon a people, will be 
found, if any where, irreligious, speculative, dangerous 
men, who, caring little for their flocks, will substitute their 
own delusions,^^ for the simple truths which an intelligent 
and virtuous people delight to hear,- and which a godly- 
ministry, such as they would choose, would desire to 
preach. Leave the choice of the ministry, then, in the 
hands of the people. They will most carefully seek for 
one who is sound in the faith, and honest in the sacred 
cause ; they will soonest reject one who may seek to prevent 
the truth of God. In the laity alone is there safety, who 
will see that the church is furnished with a ministry who 
shall be the best defenders of the faith, by the authority of 
their learning and the piety of their lives. 

7. The right of suffirage promotes a mutual endearment 
between pastor and people; and the spiritual edification of 
the church. They receive instruction, with aflectionate 
interest and confidence, from the lips of the preacher whom 

M '' If you were, to take the great nuus qf the people of England, you 
would find a burst of righteous indignation against them (the Tractarians). 
They would say, If we are to have popery, let us hare honest old popery, 
at once. If you are right, you do not go far enough ', and if you are wrong, 
you go too far "—Rev, Mr. SeweU, cited in Lettert to ike LaUy, 

•* " When the prerogative and pre-eminence of any single person in the 
church began to be in esteem, not a few who failed in tiieir attempts of 
attaining it, to revenge themselves on the church, made it their business 
to invent and propagate pernicious heresies. So did Thebulis, at Jerusa- 
lem, Euseb., lib. 4, cap. 22, and Valentinus, Tertul. ad. Valentin., cap. 4, 
and Marcion, at Rome, Epiphan. Hseres, 42. Montanus fell into his dotage 
on the same account; so did Novitianus, at Rome, Euseb., lib. 7, cap. 43, 
and Arius, at Alexandria. Hence is that censure of them by Lactanfius, 
lib. 4, cap. 30, * li quorum fides fuit lubrica, cum Deum nosse se et colore 
■imularent, angendis opibus et honori studentes, affectabant maximum 
0acerdotium,et a potioribus victi, secedere cum suffragatoribus maluerunt, 
quam eos ferre pnepositos quibus concupierant ipei ante pneponi.''— Otocn, 
Works, Vol. XX, p. 169. 
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they hare appointed over themselves, the man of their 
choice ; while he, in turn, speaks to them in the fulness 
and confidence of reciprocal love. The ministry of a 
priesthood, on the other hand, which is imposed upon a 
people, is a hireling service, in which neither speaker nor 
hearer can have equal interest. 

Finally. It produces the most efficient ministry. 

This is a general conclusion, drawn from the foregoing 
considerations, and a position established by the whole 
history of the church. It contradicts all history, and all 
the principles of human conduct, to suppose, that an inde- 
pendent establishment, in which the priesthood are settled 
down at ease in their livings, can have the efficacy and 
moral power of a clergy, the tenure of whose office depends 
upon their activity and usefulness. 



CHAPTER V. 

DISCIPLINE BY THE CHURCHES. 

The discipline of the apostolical churches was admin- 
istered by the body of believers collectively ; and continued 
to be so directed until the third or fourth century. About 
this period of time, the simple and efficient discipline of 
the primitive church was exchanged for a complicated and 
oppressive system of penance administered by the clergy. 
But the church itself possesses the only legitimate authority 
for the administration of their discipline. They are a vol- 
untary association. They have the right to enact their 
own laws, and prescribe such conditions of membership 
with themselves as they may judge expedient, agreeably 
to the word of God. The right to administer ecclesiastical 
discipline was guaranteed to the churches from their first 
organization under the apostles ; but was finally lost by the 
usurpation of the priesthood under the Episcopal hierarchy. 

I. The right to administer ecclesiastical discipline was 
originally vested in the church itself. 

The argument in support of this proposition is derived : 

1. From the Scriptures. 

2. From the early Fathers. 

3. From the authority of ecclesiastical writers. 

4. From the fact, that the entire government of the 
church was vested in that body itself. 
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1. The argument from Scripture. 

Our Lord himself is generally supposed to teach, in Matt. 
18 : 15 — 18, that the public discipline of oflenders should 
be administered by authority of the church. 

These instructions are understood to have been given 
prospectively, and to contain the rules by which the disci- 
pline of the Christian church should be administered. 
But whether given prospectively with reference to the 
Christian church which was about to be established, or 
designed to exhibit the proper mode of procedure in the 
discipline of the Jewish synagogue, they doubtless develop 
the principle on which ecclesiastical censure should be 
conducted under the Christian dispensation. Lightfoot 
and Vitringa have clearly shown that the directions of our 
Lord, in this instance, accord with the established usage of 
the synagogue, which, as we have already seen, was the 
pattern of the primitive church, both in its government and 
forms of worship. Vitringa has shown, at length, that this 
sentence was to be pronounced by a popular vote in public 
assembly, and that the same course of procedure was to 
be the rule of the Christian church. The church there- 
fore, collectively, like the synagogue,^ is the ecclesiastical 
court of impeachment for the trial of offences. If private 
remonstrance proves ineffectual, the case is to be brought 
before the church in public assembly convened; to be 
adjudged by a public vote of that body, afler the manner 
of the Jewish synagogue. 

This rule of discipline was also established in the 
Christian church by apogtolieal authority. 

We have on record one instance of a trial before the 
church which was instituted by the command of the apos- 
tle Paul, and conducted throughout agreeably to his instruc- 
tions. A Christian convert in Corinth, and a member of 

» Vitringa, De Synagoga Vet, Lib. 3, p. 1, c. 9. Augusti's penkwordlg- 
keiten, Vol. IX, p. 43, seq. Pfaff, De Originibus Juris Ecclea., p. 99, 

8* 
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the church which had recently been established in that city, 
had maintained an incestuous connexion with his father's 
wife. This shocking sin, unexampled even among the 
Gentiles, the apostle rebukes with righteous abhorrence. 
The transgressor ought to be put away from among them ; 
and, uniting with them as if present in their assembly con- 
vened for the purpose, he resolves- to deliver him unto 
Satan, in the name, and with the power of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, i. e., by the help and with the authority of the 
Lord,l Cor. 5: 3—5. 

Upon this passage we remark : — 

1. The decision was not an official act of the apostle, 
a sentence pronounced by his authority alone. It was the 
act of the church. Absent in body, but present in spirit 
with them when assembled together, the apostle pronounces 
his decision as if acting and co-operating with them. By this 
puenthetic sentence, "When ye are gathered together and 
my spirit," he indicates the intervention and co-operation of 
the church in the sentence pronounced upon the trans- 
gressor. " The apostle/' says De Wette,^ " qualifies the 
earnestness with which he speaks in the third verse, by 
reference, first, to the authority of Christ, and secondly, to 
the co-operation of the church ; agreeably to the republicaa 
spirit of ancient Christianity, personating himself as present 
in spirit in their assembly." Such also is Neander's in- 
terpretation of the passage. " When the apostle speaks of 
an excommunication from the church, he regards himself 
as united in spirit with the whole church, 1 Cor. 5: 4, 
setting forth the rule, that their action is requisite in all 
such concerns of general interest. "^ Even in this very 
chapter, he refuses himself to judge in such cases, sub* 
mitting theiii to the church themseivesF "What have-Lto 
do to judge them that are without? " i. e., men of the worlds 

^Cotxktaieat. ad locum. - " 

s Allgem. Gesch., 1, p. 292. Comp. p. 860. ApMt Kkch., ty pp. 519, 920» 
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** Do not ye judge them that are within ? i. e., membera of 
the church. " But them that are without Grod judgeth," . 
M^vBtj or rather xglrei, toill judgCj which is the approred 
reading. '' Therefore put atoay from among youT$dvet 
that wicked person,^^ vs. 12, 13. 

The severe censure with which the apostle reflects upon 
the Corindiians for tolerating the offender so long, shows 
that the responsibility- rested with them. They should 
have put away this ofience from among them.^ But if it 
was wholly the act of the apostle, why censure them for 
neglecting to do what they had no right or authority to do? 
Are the members of the Episcopal church to be blamed 
for the total neglect of discipline in their communion, while ~ 
the clergy have the sole power of administering discipline? 
Neither could the Corinthians deserve censure, except they 
had authority to exercise the discipline which they neglected. 
Both here, and in 2 Cor. 2: 3 — 11, the apostle refers dis- 
tinctly to their neglect in this matter. 

Again, in 2 Cor. 2 : 6, he speaks of the excommunica- 
tion as the act of the church. The punishment was in- 
flicted, -^nb -ihv nlBi6viavy *' of many," i. e., by the maaiy, the 
majority. Bilroth paraphrases this in connecticm with the 
preceding verse, as follows : — " Whether he, or the ofien- 
der, have caused grief to me, comes not into consideration. 
It is not that I must sufier for him, but you ; at least, a part 
of you ; for I will not be unjust, and charge you all with 
having been indifierent concerning his transgressions. 
Paul proceeds still further, v. 6 ; he calls those who had 
reprehended the transgressor the majority^ who had con- 
demned his vice and been grieved by it." 

Once more, the apostle does not himself restore the 
tnmsgpessor, naw penitent for his sin;, hut. exhorts the. Co* 
rinthians to do U, But if the chuivh have themselves the 

« Mosheim, lastitatioBM Ms^rea, P. H, c. 3, ( 14. 
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authority to receive him again to their communion, had 
« they not also this right of censure ? '* The punishment 
which they had extended over him, hy excluding him from 
their communion, is declared to be sufficient, since he had 
reformed himself, (on Inavdv, see Winer, p. 297.) The 
apostle himself, therefore, proposes, v. 7, that they should 
again treat him in a friendly manner, and comfort him, in, 
order that he might not be worn away by over-much grief." * 
In V. 10, again, he signifies his readiness to assent to their 
decisions ; whom they forgive, he forgives also ; and that, 
because they had forgiven him. 

2. This sentence was an actual excommunication; not 
a judicial visitation analogous to that upon Simon Magus, 
Acts 13: 11. By this sentence he was removed from the 
church of Christ, and reduced to his former condition as a 
heathen man. This, according to the most approved com- 
mentators, is the full meaning of the phrase, nuQadidovvat 
T<p JSaTavQ, The world, in the angelology of the Jews, and 
agreeably to the Scriptures, comprises two great divisions ; 
the kingdom of Christ, and the kingdom of Satan. By 
this sentence of excommunication, the incestuous person 
is transferred from the visible kingdom of our Lord, to 
the dominion of Satan, and in this sense delivered unto 
him. 

3. The tdtimate object of this discipline urns the reformat 
tion of the offender; the destruction of the flesh, that th;e 
spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus. It was 
not a penance, an arbitrary, prelatical infliction of pains and 
penalties, but a disciplinary process for the spiritual good of 
the individual. 

4. It is questionable, perhaps, whether the sentence was 
accompanied with the judicial infliction of any disease 
whatever. Many of the most respectable commentators 

* ffilrotfa, Comment ad loeun. 
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understand, by the delivering '< to Satan, for the destruction 
of the ^flesh" the visitation of some vrasting malady. The 
phraseology doubtless admits of such a construction, and 
the language of the apostle on other occasions seems to 
favor it. Com. 1 Cor. 11: 30. 1 Tim. 1: 20. But the 
consequences of this excommunication were of themselves 
sufficient, it may be, to justify this strong expression, the 
destruction of the flesh. To the Jews, under the old dis- 
pensation, and to primitive Christians under the new, it 
was no light matter. It was a withering curse. It was a 
civU death ; a total exclusion from kindred, from society, 
from all the charities of life, which Christians were wont 
to reciprocate even with the heathen.^ This construction, 
again, is given to the passage by commentators of high 
authority. 

But is any hodiHy disease intended ? Flesh, (r<i^l, often 
denotes the carnal propensities^ the sinful appetites and 
passions. Gal. 5: 17, 19. 6 : 8. Eph. 2: 3. Col. 2: 11. 
The subjugation, the putting away of these, is distinctly 
implied in the ultimate design of this discipline, — ^the sal- 
vation of the spirit, — and is not this all that is intended in 
the hledqov Ttjg <TaQx6g, the destruction of the flesh ? How- 
ever that may be, it is not essential to our present purpose. 
Whatever may have been, to the guiUy person, the conse- 
quences of the sentence of excommunication, it proceeded 
from the church at the instigation of the apostle. 

An excommunication somewhat similar is described 
briefly in 1 Cor. 16 : 22, — ^** If any man love not the Lord 

* Josepbus relates, that those who were excommunicated from the 
Essenes oflen died afler a miserable manner, and therefore were, from 
motives of compassion, received again when at the point of death. In 
this instance, their oath obliged them to refase such food as he might 
find 3 but was not the ci»e equally as bad, when all were bound, not only to 
refuse him subsistence, but all expressions of kindness and charity 7 
Comp. Jahn's Archeology, $ 628. Home's Introduction, B. II, c. 3, $ 4. 
Neauder's Allgem. Gesch., 1, 373, 2d edit. 
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Jesus Christ, let him be anathema maian-«tfaa." The 
word anathema corresponds to the Hebrew vrjTj, ^vdiich 
denotes either any thing given np to God, or devoted to 
destruction. It was a form of excommunication familiar 
to the Jews, which was pronounced publicly upon the 
ofiender, and excluded him from all communion whatever 
with his countrymen ! ^ Such was the emathema, a solemn 
sentence of excommunication, publicly pronounced upon 
the transgressor. The phrase, Maran-atha, is the Syro* 
Ghaldaic nnw K3JD, The Lord coTnetk, i. e., to judgment. 
The whole, taken together, implies that the transgressor is 
separated from the communion of the church, and aban- 
doned to the just judgment of God. All that the apostle 
seems to demand of the Corinthians respecting the ofiender 
is, that they should exclude him from their society, so that 
h^ might cease to be a member of the church, verses 12, 13. 
He pronounces no further judgment upon him, but expressly 
refers to the future judgment of God. 

In review, therefore, of these important passages, several 
things are worthy of particular remark. 

1. The sentence of exclusion proceeded not from the 
pastor of the church, hut from the church collectively. 

2. The excommunication is styled a punishment, hnnifAla, 
But the apostle distinguishes it both from the civil penalties 
which attended the bans of excommunication among the 
Jews, and from the judicial sentence of God, regarding the 
whole transaction as an ecclesiastical act, intended to express 
a just abhorrence of the crime, a merited censure of it. 

3. The reason assigned for the restoration of the offender 
was repentance, — ^ifntj, — sorrow for his sirty to which the 
apostle probably refers in a subsequent passage, 7: 10, 
when he says, " Godly sorrow worketh repentance to sal- 
vation not to be repented of." 

7 Jahn^B Archaology, $ 258. Bu Pin, De Antiqua Disciplina, DiSB. 3^ c. % 
p. 272. 
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4 He was restored to the communion and fellowship of 
the church, as he had heen excluded, by the public comtnt^ 
the vote of that hody. In accordance with these views, 
the apostle exhorts the Corinthians to sepamte from them 
any other immoral person, whether he be a fornicator, or 
covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an 
extortioner. 1 Cor. 5 : 11. And the Galatians he exhorts 
to restore, in the spirit of meekness, one who may have 
been overtaken in iaxdt. Now this right of judging and 
acting, both in the expulsion of the immoral and the resto- 
ration of the penitent, vests the power of ecclesiastical cen- 
sure in them.^ Comp. 2 Thess. 3: 14, and Som. 16: 17. 

It was, therefore, the privilege of the apostolic church to 
administer its own discipline by a free and public decision 
in their own body, a right which accords with every just 
principle of religious liberty, while it clearly illustrates 
the popular character of the primitive constitution of the 
church. For, as in their elections, so in their discipline, 
the apostolical churches were doubtless in harmony one 
with another, and may justly be presumed to have observed 
the same rules of fellowship. Based on the same prinei- 
pies, and governed by similar laws, one example may 
suffice to illustrate the policy of all.^ 

2. Argument from the early fathers. 

Few passages, comparatively, occur in their writings 
relating immediately to the point under consideration. 
But enough can be derived from them to show that the 
church continued, for two or three centuries, to regulate 
her own discipline, by the will of the majority, expressed 
either by a popular vote, or by a representative delegation 
chosen by them. 

9 Rights of the Church, hy Tindal, p. 99. 

^ On this whole subject, comp. Vitrioga, De Sjmagoga, Lib. 3, p. 1, c. 10. 
Pertsch, Kirch. Hist., I, 4to, p. 469, seq. Recht. Eccles. Kirchenbaims, 
Vozrede, Ausgab, 1738,4. C. M. Pfaff, De Originibus Jitris £ocl., pp.10-13. 
Neander's AUgem. Geach., p. 349, seq., 71, 98, &c. 
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Clemens Bomanus, the only apostolical father belonging 
strictly to the first century, and contemporary with several 
of the apostles, throughout his epistle treats the church of 
Corinth as the only court of censure. He addresses his 
epistle, A. D. -68 or 98, not to the bishop, but to the entire 
body of believers. This circumstance is worthy of particu- 
lar notice, inasmuch as the epistle is written relative to a 
case of discipline, and not to enforce the practical duties of 
religion. The church at Corinth was recognized as having 
authority in the case under consideration. The epistle of 
Polycarp, also, treating on the same general subject, is 
addressed to the church at Philippi, recognizing in the 
same manner the right of the church to take cognizance of 
pfiences. 

Clement, in his epistle, reflects severely upon the Coria- 
thlans for their treatment of their religious teachers, some 
of whom they had rejected from the ministry. To do this 
without good reason, he assures them ** would be no small 
sin'* in them,^® and earnestly exhorts them to exercise a 
charitable, orderly, and submissive spirit. But he ofilers 
no hint, ^ 42 — 53, that they had exceeded the limits of 
their legitimate authority, even in deposing some from the 
ministry ; on the contrary, he recognizes the right of the 
church to regulate, at their discretion, their own discipline, 
and the duty of others to acquiesce in it. " Who among 
you is generous? who is compassionate? who has any 
charity? Let him say whether this sedition, this conten- 
tion, and these schisms be on my account. I am ready to 
depart, — ^to go whithersoever you please, and to do whatso^ 
ever ye shall command me, only let the flock of Christ be 
in peace with the ministers that are set over them." ^i 

The above passage is twice quoted by Chancellor King, 
of the Episcopal church, in proof that the laity were mem- 
bers of the ecclesiastical Court for the trial of offences, «*and 

» Chauncey'8 Episcopacy, pp. 77, 78. ii Ep. ad Cor. c. 44. 
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judges therein." ^3 And Biddle, of the same communion, 
concurs with him in opinion. " Clement," says this au- 
thor,, "recommends those on whose account the dissensions 
had arisen, to retire and to suhmit to the will of the majori- 
ty." ^3 These censures to which Clement urges them to 
submit, he characterizes as '* the commands of the multitude^ 
T(k ngoardaaofisva i&n6 tov nli/idovg.^* 

The epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, written, ac- 
cording to bishop Wake, A. D. 116 or 117, affords us, 
indirectly, a. similar example (^ the deportment of the 
church towards a fallen brother. This- venerable- father 
was greatly afflicted at the defection of Valeqs, a pres- 
byter of that church, who had fallen into some scandalous 
oflence. But he entreats the charitable consideration of 
the church towards the oJ9ender, urging them to exercise 
moderation towards him; and on similar occasions to seek 
to reclaim the erring, and to call them back, in the 
spirit of kindness and Christian charity.^^ The* address 
and exhortation, throughout, proceed on the supposition^ 
that the duty of mutual watchfulness belongs to the breth- 
ren of the church collectively. It is not, however^ a clear 
case of church discipline, though this may be implied. 

Next in succession is TertuUian. He has given, in his 
Apology for the Christians, an account of the constitution of 
their society or church, together with the nature and cir* 
cumstances of its religious worship and discipline. The 
passage in question is, in several respects, one of the most 
important extant, in the writings of the early fathers. Let 
us, however, confine our attention at present to that part of 
it which relates to their mode of administering ecclesiastical 

w Primitive Church, B. I, c. 11, $ 6, 7, j 2. 

13 Christ. Antiq./p. 9. El de ifjik aidatg xal ^tg xal axtfTfiaja 
ix^tagtb^ dnsifit, oh lav ^oiXriadBy utal nom vU n^ajavadfievct 
^6 tov nXi^dovg, — Ep. ad Car., c. 64. 

M.Comp. £p., c 11. 

9 
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censure. This Apology was written, probably, about A. D* 

198 or 199, or, at the latest, in 205. " We, Christians," says 

Tertullian, "are one body by our agreement in religion, and 

our unity of discipline, and bonds of hope, speifoedere^ being 

animated with one and the same hope." He then proceeds 

to describe their public worship as consisting in prayer and 

the reading of the Scriptures* and then adds, " Surely from 

the sacred oracles we strengthen our faith, yre encourage 

our hope, we establish our trust [in God], and, by the 

divine precepts, press. the duties of religion. Here, also, 

we exhort and reprove,, and pass the divine cenxwrei — [the 

sentence of excommunication]. For, the judgment is given 

with great solemnity, and as in the presence of God. And 

it is regarded as the most impressive emUem of the final 

judgment, when one has so -sinned as to be banished from 

the prayers, the assemblies, and the holy communion of 
the church." 15 

We are a society, ixyrpus suTims ; we are an associated 
body, in which seems, of necessity, to be implied the idea 
of a voluntary, deliberative and popular assembly ; — and 
the tenor of the entire passage, viewed in its connection, 
forcibly impresses us with the conviction, that the " divine 
censure " was inflicted by the united decisibn of that body. 
Certain approved elders, probati quigue senioresy presided ; 
but nothing is said to indicate even that they prownmced 
the sentence, as the officers of the church. How extra- 
ordinary the omission, then, if these elders had already, 
within the space of one hundred and fifty years, usurped 

i<^ Corpus sumus de conscientia religionis et disciplinae anitate et spei 

fbedere Certe fidem, sanctio vocibus pascimus, spem erigimus, 

fiduciam figimus, disciplinam praeceptonim nihiiomiiiUB inculcatioaibas, 
densamus 3 ibidem etiam exhortationes, castigationes, et ctntura divina, 
Nam et judicatur magno cum pondere, ut apud certos de Dei conspectu j 
rammumque futori judicii praejudicium est, se quia ita deliquerit ut a 
communicatione orationis et conventus * et omnis sancti commercii refe- 
getui^—Apol. 39. Comp. $ 62, also J. H. Bohmer, Dise. 3, p. 16h 
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the prerogatives, and assumed the rights, which, hy divine 
authority, was originally accorded to the church,— of regu- 
lating her own discipline by her public deliberative assem* 
biy ? Chancellor King,i® and even the " great Du Pin,'*i7 
though himself a Roman Catholic, both cite the above 
passage, as evidence that the discipline of the church con- 
tinued to be administered, as from the beginning it had been, 
hj public vote of the church; the clergy being understood to 
have had a joint action and influence in these deliberations. 

On another occasion, Tertullian remarks, that the crimes 
of idolatry and of nxurder are of such enormity, that the 
charity of the chrlrches is not extended to such as had been 
guilty of these ojflfences.^s 

We come next to Cyprian, who was contemporary with 
Tertullian, and died about forty years later. In considering 
the authority of Cyprian, let the reader also bear in mind 
the following remarks of Riddle relative to this celebrated 
father. " In these writings of Cyprian, as well as in all 
his works, we are especially delighted with the sincere and 
primitive piety of the author; while the chief subject of our 
regret and disapprobation are his mistaken views, concern- 
ing the constitution of the church, and, especially, his 
assertion of undue power and prerogative on behalf of 
Christian ministers ;— of such influence and authority as 
the apostles never sanctioned, and such as no pastors who 
have thoroughly imbibed the apostolic spirit would wish to 
exertise or to possess." i^ But notwithstanding this "undue 
power and prerogative " which Cyprian ascribes to Chris- 
tian ministers, he uniformly recognizes, and most fully 
asserts, the right of the church to direct the discipline of 
its members. About the year 250, the emperor Decius 

" Prim. Christ., P. I, c. VII, J 4- 
^7 Du Pin's Antiqua Disciplina, Diss. 3, c. 1. 

''^Neque idololatiiae, neque sanguini pax ab ecclesiis redditur.-<**jDc 
Pttdicil, c. 12. »9 Christ. Antiq., p. 99. 
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issued an edict conunanding the Ghjistians to sacrifice to 
the gods. To escape the requisitions and penalties of this 
edict, Cyprian, then bishop of Carthage, was compelled to 
fiy for his life, and continued in exile about sixteen months. 
But many of his church, under the- relentless persecution 
that ensued, yielded an apparent compliance to the empe^ 
ror's impious command. Others, without compliance, had 
the address to obtain a certain certificate from the prose- 
cuting ofiicer which freed them from further molestation. 
All such persons, however, were denominated the lapsed, 
lapsij and were excommunicated as apostates. The system 
of canonical penance^ as it was called, at this time was so 
far established, that this class of ofienders were required to 
fulfil the forms of a prescribed and prolonged penance 
before they could be restored fo the communion of the 
church. Many of the lapsed, however, touched with a 
sense of their guilt, plead for an abatement of the rigor of 
these, austerities, and an earlier and easier return to the 
communion of the church. To this course a party in the 
church, were, for various reasons, strongly inclined; and 
some were actually restored in the absence of the bishop. 
This irregularity was often and severely censured by 
Cyprian, who, in his epistles and writings relative to. the 
case of the lapsed, often recognizes. the right of the people 
to be a party in the deliberations and decisions held, and 
to be heldi respecting them. The clergy who had favored 
this abuse, he says, "shall give an account of what they 
have done, to Jiimself, to the confessors,^ and to the whole 
church.'' ^^ 

>o <'It wa» the privilege of the eof^ettors, that is, of persons who had 
suffered torture, or received sentence of death, to give to any of the lapsed 
a written paper, termed a letter qf peace; and the bearer was entitled to a 
remission of some part of the ecclesiastical discipline." — BurUm*B History 
qftke Churchy Chap. 15. 

*i Acturi et apud nos, et apud confessores ipsos, et t^pud jdebem timvcr- 
som, 'causam suam cum, Domino permittente, in sinum matris ecclesiae 
recolligi coeperimus.— £p. 10. al. 9. 
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Again lie says, in a- ietter jiddi^issed. to *the . church, 
'< When the Lord shaQ M^e jceskNTf^d peace unto us aU, 
and WIS ^all all have veWcb'ed to. the^ church again, we 
shall then exaB^ine all tfaneser thicigSf ^j^ aUo being present 
and judging afikem.^'* In th6'<:onclusion of the same epistle 
he adds, *' I desire then that they would patiently hear our 
counsel and wait for our return, that then, when many of 
us, bishops, shall have met together, we may examine the 
certificates and desires of the -blessed martyrs, according to 
the discipline of the Lord, in the presence of the confessors, 
and according to your will." ^ 

Again, in his epistle to his people at Carthage, in which 
he bewails the schism of Felicissimus, he assures them 
that, on his return, he with his colleagues, will dispose of 
the case agreeably to the will of kig. people, and the mutual 
council of both clergy and people.^ The two oflending 
subdeacons and acolyths, he declares, shall be tried, not 
only in the presence of his colleagues, but before the whole 
people.^^ The above and other similar passages are often 
cited in evidence of the agency whicl^^ the people still 
continued, in the middle of the third century, to exert in 
the administration of ecclesiastical censure.^ Will one 
presume to . say, that in refusing to decide upon any casoj 
or to exercise any authority, he only condescends kindly 

» Cum, pace nobis omnibiM a Domino prida data, ad ecdeciam regredi 
coeperimus, tunc ezaminabuntur singalaif praeserUibtu etjtuHcantibuavobii^ 
— Audiant quaeso/patientur conBilium nostrum, expectent regreBsionem 
Bostram ; ilt com «d rbg, per Dei- misericordiam venerimus, conTocati 
eptacopi plures ■ecnndttm Domini diacipUnam^ eX confeMonim, janeieBti* 
am et vestram quoque sententiam martyrum litteraa et desideria ezaminare 
possiinus. — Ep. 12, al. 11. 

>3 Cum collegia meis, qoibua praeaentiboa, secandum arbitriom qaoque 
Testrum et omnium nostrum commune consilium, sicut aemel placuit ea 
quae agenda sunt, disponere pariter et limare poterimus Ep. 40. 

S4 Non tantum cum collegis meis, sed cum plebe ipsa univer8a.^£rp..31.' 
Crimina — publice a nobis etpZe6e.cogno8cerentur.— £p. 44.' 

<» Comp. DaUl^, Right Use of the Fathers, B. 2, c. 6, pp. 328—330. 

9» 
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to regard the will of the people, without acknowledging 
their right ? we ask in reply, Is this the language and spirit 
of prelacy ? Gould a modern diocesan so speak, and per- 
form all his duties with such scrupulous regard to the will 
of his people in. every thing, without exciting in their 
minds the idea of that religious liberty, which, from the 
beginning, the church was accustomed to enjoy, and which 
they were so much encouraged to exercise ? Under such 
instructions, they must have been but poor proficients in 
the doctrine of passive obedience. 

Enough has been said -to illustrate, at least, the usage of 
the church at Carthage. Between this church and that 
at' Rome, under Cornelius, there was, at this time, the 
greatest harmVny of sentiment in relation to the discipline 
of the church. And, from the correspondence between the 
churches, which is recorded in ^e works of Cyprian, there 
is conclusive evidence that the polity of that church was 
the same as that of Carthage. This is so clearly asserted 
by DU Pin, that I -shall dismiss this point by citing his 
authority. After making the extract from Tertullian, which 
has been given above, and others from Cyprian, similar to 
those which have already been cited^ he adds, *' From 
whence it is plain, that both in Rome and at Carthage, no 
one could be expelled from the church, or restored again, 
except with the consent of the people." This, according to 
the same author, was in conformity with apostolical prece- 
dent in the case of the incestuous person at Corinth.^ 

Origen, again, of Caesarea in Palestine, speaks of the 
conviction of an offender before the whole church, inl ndari$ 
zilQ i*xXi]ulag, as the customary mode of trial.^ With that 

M De Antiqua Disciplina, IMsb. 3, pp. S48, 948« 

•^ ngdg dk t6 doxovv axXrjgbv nqbg to-bg rd lUtrrova 'fifiagn^ 
ndxag, ^lno& tig &v 8t* dv* ^Icor* Slg k^r^g fiii tiXoixFayja^ xh 
rQijOf dxovaai d)g did tovto (irjxiii iivai &g idixbv xal teXioytjy^ 
^ fifixkri detjOrivai tou inl Tida^f trig hxxXtjoiag. — Cominent.m 
MatUf Tomi 13, p. 612. Com. p, 613. 
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of Origen we may join the authority of Chrysostom at 
Constantinople. In commenting upon 1 Cor. 6 : 3 — 5, he 
represents the complaint of the apostle to be that the 
Corinthians had not pat away that wicked person firom 
among them ; '* showing that this ought to be done without 
their teacher," ^ and that the apostle associates them with 
him, ''that his own authority might not seem to be too 
great" in the transaction. Theodoret also expresses much 
the same sentiments upon the passage under consideration.^ 

These authorities are derived both from the Eastern and 
the Western church. As ancient expositions of the apostoli- 
cal rule, and as examples of .the usage of the churches in 
the ages immediately succeeding that of the apostles, they 
indicate that throughout this period ecclesiastical discipline 
was admimstdred in accordance with the will of the people, 
and by their deeision. The bishops and clergy, instead»of 
holding in their own grasp the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, co-operated with the church in their deliberations ; 
and acted as the official organ of the assembly in executing 
its decisions. Neither were the bans of the church wielded 
in terror, as often they have been since, by an arbitrary 
priesthood, to accomplish their own sinister ends. 

The penitent was restored, also, in the spirit of kindness 
and Christian forgiveness, by the joint consent of the same 
body which had originally excluded him from their com- 
munion. 

This point deserves distinct consideration, as another 
indication of the religious liberty enjoyed by the church. 
Paul submitted to the church at Corinth the restoration of 
the offender whom they had excluded from his communion* 

^ ^Bixvbg Sn Hh x^glg tov didacrxdlov to yeviadai, Ideh 

iva firi 86^7} nolX'ii sit ^ avdevrla. 

Horn. 15, ad 1 Cor., Tom. 10, p. 126. 
» Theodoret, Comment, ad locum, Opera, Tom. 3, p 141. Comp. Blon- 
dell, De jure plebis in regimine eeciesiastico, where many other authoritiei 
are given. 
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Tertullian makes it the duty of the penitent to cast himself 
at the feet of the clergy, and kneeling at the altar of God, 
to seek the pardon and intercessions of aU the brethren.^ 
Cyprian,' in the passage cited above, declares, that the 
lapsed, who had been excluded from the church, must 
snake their defence before all the people, apud pleheni 
universam, " It was ordained by an African synod, in the 
third century, that, except in danger of death, or of a sudden 
persecution, none should be received unto the peace of the 
church, without the krundedge and consent of the peopie.'^^^ 
Natalis, at Rome, in the first part of the third century, 
threw himself at the feet of the clergy and laity $ and so 
bewailed his faults, that the church was moved tvith com^ 
passion for him, and with much difficulty he was received 
into their communion.^ The same is related of one of 
the bishops, who was restored to the church at. Rome, 
under Cornelius, to lay communion, ^* through the mediO' 
tion of all the people then present J*^^ 'Serapioq, at 
Antioch, again, was refused admission to that church, 
nobody giving attention to him?^ At Rome, then, in 
Africa, in Asia, and universally, the penitent was restored 
to Christian communion, by the authority of the church 
from which he had been expelled. 

If it were necessary to adduce further evidence in vindi" 
cation of the right of the people to administer the discipline 
of the church, it might be drawn from the acknowledged fact, 
that the people, down to the third or fourth Century, retained, 
and not unfrequently exercised, the right even of deposing 
one from the ministry. The controversy of the people of 
Corinth with their pastors, as indicated in the epistle of 

*> PrcBbyteris advolyi, et caris Dei adgeniculari omnibas fratribus lega- 
tiones deprecationis suae injungere. — Z)e PoenUentiaf o. 9. ' 

31 Cyprian, Epist. 59. The same fact is also asserted by Du Pin, in the 
passage quoted above. » Euseb.j Eccl. Hist., Lib. 5, c. 28. 

33 Euseb., Eccl, Hist., Lib. 6, c. 43. " Euseb., EccL Hist., Lib. 6, c. 4*. 
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Clement, has been already mentioned; and the case of 
Valens deposed from the ministry by the church at Philip- 
pi. To these may be added the instances of Martialis and 
Ba^ilides, bishops of Leon and Astorga in Spain, who were 
deposed by their people for idolatry. From this sentence 
of the -people they appealed to several bishops in Africa. 
These^ after hearing the case in common council, A. D. 
258, affirmed the act of the people. The result of their 
deliberations was communicated by Cyprian, from which 
decision the extract below is taken, in which he fully 
accords to the people 'the right both to choose the worthy 
and to depose the unworthy. Eligendi dignos Mcerdotei 
ei indignosrecusanidi, ^' Many other such like passages," 
says King, "are found in that synodical epistle, which 
flatly asserts the people's power to depose a wicked and 
scandalous bishop," ^ and with him Bingham substantially 
agrees.3^ And again, by Dr. Barrow, of the Episcopal 
church. "In reason, the nature of any spiritual office 
consisting in instruction in truth, and guidance in virtue 
toward the attainment of salvation, if any man doth lead 
into pernicious error or impiety, he thereby ceaseth to be 
capable of such office ; as a blind man, by being so, doth 
cease to be a guide. No man can be bound to follow any 
one into the ditch, or to obey any one in prejudice to his 
own salvation. If any pastor should teach bad doctrine, or 

prescribe bad practice, his people may reject and disobey 
him. "37 

3& Prim. Chrig., P. 1, c. 6. The following paasage is an example of such 
an assertion. Inde per temporum et successionum vices episcopomm 
ordinatio et ecclesiae ratio decurrit nt eedesta super epueopot eoiutUuatur 
et omnis actus ecclesiae per eosdem praepositos gubemetur. Cum hoc 
itaque lege divina fundatum sit, miror quosdam, audaci temeritate, sic mihi 
Bcribere voluissc ut ecclesiae nomine literas facerent, quando ecclesia in 
episcopo et clero et in omnibus stantibus [u e., who had apostattxed] sit 
constituta. — Ep. 33, al. 27. • 

a« Book 16, c 1. Comp. Neander's Allgem. Kirch. Gesch., 11, p. 341. 

S7 Barrow's Works, Vol. I, p. 744. Comp., also, Fertsch, Kirch. Hist, 
I, p. 370. Mosheim, Can. Recht, p. 60. 
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From these censures of a popular assembly an appeal 
would be made, as in the case before us, to a synodical i 
council, or to the neighboring bishops. For this reason, 
they are sometimes represented as the ecclesiastical court 
lor the trial of the clergy. Such they were at a subsequent 
period; but in the primitive church it was, as appears from 
the foregoing authorities, the right of the church to exer- 
cise her discipline over both -laity and clergy. The greater 
includes the less. The right to depose a scandalous bishop, 
of necessity supposes the right to expel from their commu- 
nion an unworthy member of humbler rank. As, in the 
highest act of ecclesiastical censure, so in smaller offences, 
the conclusion is irresistible, that the discipline of the 
church was conducted with the strictest regard to the 
popular rights and privileges of its members. 

3. Argument from the authority of ecclesiastical writers. 
' Authority is not argument. But the opinion of those 
who have made ecclesiad^tical history the study of their 
life> is worthy of our confidence. The concurring opinion 
t>f many such becomes a valid reason for our belief. What 
then is their authority ? 

Yalesius, the learned commentator on Eusebius, says 
that " the people's suffrages were required when^any one 
was to be received into the church, who for any fault had 
been excommunicated." ^ This is said in relation to the 
usage of the church in the third century. 

The authority of Du Pin, the. distinguished historian of 
the Roman Catholic communion, whose opinion is worthy 
of all confidence, is. to the same effect ; that the disciplicte 
of the church continued, in the third century, to be admin- 
istered by the church as it had been from the beginning.^ 

Simonis, profoundly learned. 9n. all points relating* to 
ecclesiastical usage, says that, " this church discipline was 

» Eccl. Hiat., Lib. 6, 44. Com. Lib. 5, 28. 
^ Antiqaa Disciplina, DitB. 3, c. 1. 
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SO administered that not only the clergy, especially the 
bishops, and in important cases a council of them, hut 
also the churchy in every case, gave their decision and ap- 
probation, in order that nothing might be done through 
prejudice and private interest by being submitted to the 
clergy and bishops alone." ^^ 

Baumgarten ascribes to the church alone the entire con- 
trol of ecclesiastical censures, from the earliest periods of 
the church down to the time of Cyprian, when he supposes 
each case to hare been first adjudicated by the church, and 
afterwards by the clergy and bishops."*! 

Mosheim is full and explicit to the same point. He not 
only ascribes to the church the power of enacting their 
own laws and choosing their own officers, but of excluding 
and receiving such as were the subjects of discipline, 
Tnalos -et degen^os et ^cdvdendA et recipiendiy and adds that 
nothing of any moment was transacted or decided without 
their knowledge and consent.'*^ 

Planck asserts that, so late as the middle of the third 
century, the church stiU exercised their original right of 
controlling the bans of the church, both in the exclusion 
of offenders, and in the restitution of penitents.'*^ 

Guerike also states, that, ii* the third century, the duty 
of excluding from the church and of restoring to their 
communion, devolved still upon the laity.*^ 

The views of Neander again are sufficiently apparent 
from quotations which have already been made in the 
progress of this work. More thoroughly conversant with 
the writings of the fathers, and more profoundly skilled in 
the government and history of the church than any man 

<o Vorlesungeii; Ober Christ. Alterthum., p. 426. 

*^ Erlauterungen, Christ. Alterthum., ^ 122. Comp. also $ 36, and p« 85. 
** De Rebns Christ., Saep. Prim., $ 45. 

«GeB^ll. Verfass., 1, pp. 180, 608. Comp. pp. 129—140, and Fuch's 
Biblioiheca, 1, p. 43, seq. 
** Kirch. Gesch.; p. 94, 100, 101, 2d edit. 
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living, he not only ascribes the discipline of offenders 
originally to the deliberation and action of the church, but 
states, moreover, that this right was retained by the laity 
in the middle of the third century, after the rise of the 
Episcopal power, and the consequent change in the gov^ 
emment of the church. " The participation of the laity 
in the concerns of the church was not yet altogether ex- 
cluded. One of these concerns was the restoration of the 
lapsed to the communion of the church. The examination 
which was instituted in connection with this restoration 
was also held before the whole church." ^^ 

These authorities might be extended almost indefinitely ; 
but enough have been cited to show that, in the opinion of 
those who are most competent to decide, the sacred right 
of directing the discipline of the church was, from the 
beginning, exercised by the whole body of believers be- 
longing to the community; and that they continued, in the 
third century, in the exercise of the san^e prerogative. 

4. Argument from the fact, that the entire government 
of the church was under the control of its members. 

The popular government of the primitive church per- 
vaded their ecclesiastical polity throughout. The members 
of the church unitedly enacted 'their laws, elected their 
officers, established their judicature, and managed all their 
af&irs by their mutual suffirages. " With them resided the 
power of enacting laws, as also of adopting or rejecting 
whatever might be proposed in the general assemblies, and 
of expelling and again receiving into communion any de- 
praved or unworthy members. In a word, nothing what- 
ever, of any moment, could be determined on, or carried 
into effect, without their knowledge and concurrence."^® 

On this point we must be permitted again to adduce, the 
authority of Neander. After showing at length, that, 

4» AUgem. Kirch. Gesch., 1, p. 342, 2d edit 
«0 MoBh^im, De JElebas Christ., Saec. 1, $ 46. 
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agreeably to tke spirit of the primitire chuTcli, all were re- 
garded as difierent organs and members of one body, and 
actuated by one and the same spirit, he adds, " But from 
die nature of the religious life and of the Christian church, 
it is hardly possible to draw the inference naturally that 
the government should have been entrusted to the hands of 
a single one. The TfumcErchictd form of government aC" 
cords not tmth the spirit of the Christian church J** ^'^ 

Riddle gives the following sketch of the constitution and 
government of the church at the beginning of the secondi 
century. " The subordinate government, &c., of each partic- 
ular church was vested in itself; that is to say, the whole 
body elected its minister and officers, and was consulted 
concerning all matters of importance." This is ssdd of the 
church at the close of the first century.^ 

Even the "judicious** Hooker, the great expounder of 
the ecclesiastical polity of the Episcopal church, distinctly 
declares, that "the general consent of all** is requisite 
for the ratification of the laws of the church. " Laws 
could they never be without the consent of the whole 
church to be glided by them ; whereunto both nature, and 
the practice of the church of God set down in Scriptuie, is 
found so consonant, that God himself would not impose hi& 
own laws upon his people by the hands of Moses without 
their free and open consent." ^ 

From all which, in connection with what has already 
been said in the fore part of this work, the popular admin- 
istration of the government is sufficiently manifest. Even 
the minute concerns of the church were submitted to the 
direction of the popular voice. Is a delegate to be sent otft, 
,he goes, not as the servant of the bishop, but as the repre- 
sentative of thechurch,^hosen to this service by j^blic vote^^ 
Is a letter missive tb be issued from one church to another,. 

47 AUgem. Gesch., 1, p. 312, 2d. edit ^ Chronology, p. 13. 

^ EccleBinBtical PoUty, B. VXII. »> ignatiiw, «d« Plul^ c. liX. 

10 
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it is done in the name of the church ; and, when received, 
is publicly read.^^ In short, nothing is done without the 
consent of the church. Even Cyprian, the great advocate 
for Episcopal precedence in the middle of the third century, 
protests to his clergy, that, " from his first coming to his 
bishopric, he had ever resolved to do nothing according to 
his own private will, without the advice of the clergy and 
the approbation of the people."^ 

The point now under consideration is very clearly pre- 
sented by an old English writer, of Cambridge in Eng- 
land, whose work on Primitive Episcopacy evinces a 
familiar acquaintance with the early history of the church 
that entitles his conclusions to great respect. " In the 
apostle's times, and divers ages after, all the people, under 
the inspection of one bishop, were wont to meet together, 
not only for worship, but for other administrations. AU 
public acts passed at assemblies of the whole people. They 
were consulted with, their concurrence was thought 
necessary, and their presence required, that nothing might 
pass without their cognizance, satisfaction and consent. 
This was observed, not only in elections of officers, but 
in ordinations and censures, in admission of members and 
reconciling penitents, and in debates and consultations 
about other emergences. There is such evidence of this, 
particularly in Cyprian, almost in every one of his epistles, 

>^ The letters of Clement and Polycarp were written by the auth(Hity 
of the churches respectively. Comp. Euseb., Eccl. Hist., 4, c. 15. 5, c. 4, 
and c. 24. With the epistle of Clement, fire delegates were sent also from 
the church at Rome, to that of Corinth, to attempt to reconcile the dis^ 
■ensions in that church. $ 59. 

s* Ad id vero quod scripserunt mihi compresbyteri nostri, Donatus et 
Fortunatus, Novatns et Gordins, solus rescribere nihil potui ; quando a 
primordio episcopatus mei statuerim nihil sine consilio Testro, et sine 
consensu plebis meae privatim sententia gerere 3 sed cum ad tOs per Dei 
gratiam venero, tunc de eis quae vel gesta sunt, vel gerenda sicut honor 
mntuus poseit in commune tractabimus — Cyprianf Ep. 5. Comp. Ep. 3, 55. 
J)daUfmiheF<aKenfp.S30. London. 
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that it is acknowledged by modem writers of all sorts, 
sach as are most learned and best acquainted with an- 
tiquity.*' 63 

If then the sanction of the church was sought in the 
minutest matters, much more must not an act of such 
solemnity, as that of expelling the guilty, and of restoring 
the penitent, have been submitted to their direction ? Is a 
Christian salutation to a sister church communicated by 
public authority, commending, it may be, a faithful brother 
to their communion, and have they no voice in rejecting a 
fallen and reprobate member from their communion ? Is 
the sanction of that body requisite before one from another 
church can be received to their communion, and have they 
no voice in restoring the penitent who returns confessing 
his sins and entreating the enjoyment of the same 
privileges ? 

AU this fully accords with the usage of the apostolical 
churches, and is evidently a continuation of the same 
policy. Whether deacons are to be appointed, or an apos- 
tle or presbyters chosen, it is done by vote of the church. 
A case for discipline occurs ; it is submitted to the church. 
A dissension arises. Acts 15 ; this also is referred to the 
church. The decision is made up as seeraeth good to the 
wlwle church. The result is communicated by the apostles, 
the elders, and the brethren jointly. The brethren of the 
church have a part in all ecclesiastical concerns ; nothing 
is transacted without their approbation and consent. The 
sovereign power is vested in the people. They are con- 
stituted by the apostles themselves the guardians of the 
church, holding in their hands the keys of the kingdom, to 
open and to shut, to bind and to loose at their discretion. 
So the apostles and primitive fathers evidently understood 

M Clarkson's Primitive Episcopacy, pp. 171, 172. The authority of the 
Magdeburg Ceaturiators is also to the same effect. Comp. Chap. 7, 
Cent. II, and III. 
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and administefed the government of the church. Neither 
Peter, nor any apostle, nor bishop, nor presbyter, but each 
and every disciple of Christ, is the rock on which he 
would build his church. Such is Origen's interpretation 
of the passage in Matt. 16 : 18. " Every disciple of Christ 
is that rock, and upon all such the whole doctrine of the 
church, and of its corresponding polity is built. If you. 
suppose it to be built upon Peter alone, what say you of 
John, that son of thunder ; and of each of the apostles ? 
Will you presume to say, that the gates of hell wiU prevail 
against the other apostles, and against all the saints, but 
not against Peter ? Sather is not this, and that other 
declaration, ' On this rock I will build my church,' appli- 
cable to each and every one alike ?" ^ 

Such are the arguments which we offer in defence of th^ 
proposition, that any body of believers, associated together 
in the enjoyment of religious rights and privileges, was 
originally an ecclesiastical court, for the trial of ofifeaces.^ 
This is asserted by the great Du Pin, of the Roman Cath* 
olic church. It is admitted by respectable authorities ^ 
King, Cave, Riddle, ^., of the Episcopal church. It is 
generally acknowledged by Protestants of other religious 
denominations. It is implied of asserted in various pas- 
sages from the early fathers. They speak of it, not as a 
controverted point, but as an admitted principle. The 
sanction of the primitive church was sought in all the less, 
important concerns of the church'. They controlled also^ 
and frequently exercised, the highest acts of ecclesiastical 
censure, in deposing their own pastors and bishops who 
proved themselves unworthy of their sacred office. And» 
finally, the church was from the beginning authorized and 

M Comment in Matt., Tom. 3, p. 624. 

^ It was a doctrine of Tertullian, that whore three axe assembled to- 
gether in the name of Christ, there they constitute a church, though only 
belonging to the laity. Three were sufficient for this purpose. Ubi trea, 
ecclesia est, licet laid. — Exhort, ad CaatUai,, c. 1, S32, De Fuga, c. 14. 
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instructed by the apostle Paul, to administer discipline to 
an ofiending member. With the approbation of the great 
apostle, they pronounced upon the transgressor the sentence 
of excommunication, and again, on receiving satisfactory 
evidence of penitence, restored him to their communion 
and fellowship. 

With the question of expediency, in all this, we have no 
concern. If any prefer the Episcopal, to a free and popu- 
lar system of government, they have an undoubted right to 
resign the exercise of this, and of all their rights, to the 
control of the diocesan. But when they go on to assert 
that the exercise of such authority belongs to him by 
the divine right of Episcopacy, we rest assured that they 
have begun to teach for doctrine the commandments of 
men. From the beginning it was not so. " Full well ye 
reject the commandment of God, that ye may keep your 
own tradition." 

MODE OF ADMISSION. 

This was at first extremely simple ; consisting only in 
the profession of faith in Christ, and baptism. The church, 
however, at an early period, learned the necessity of exer- 
cising greater caution in receiving men into her communion. 
Taught by their own bitter experience, they began to require, 
in the candidate for admission to their communion, a com- 
petent acquaintance with religious truth, and a trial of his 
character for a considerable space of time. From undue 
laxness, they passed into the opposite extreme, of excessive 
rigor in prescribing rules and qualifications for communion. 
These austerities gave rise to the order of catechumens 
towards the close of the second century, and to a long 
train of formalities preliminary to an union with the church. 

In immediate connection with these rites, and as a part 
of the same discipline, began the system of penance in the 
treatment of the lapsed — persons who had incurred tho 

10* 
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censure of tbe church. By this system a return to the 
church was rendered even more difficult than their original 
entrance to it. This penitentiary system was rapidly de- 
veloped. In the course of the third century it was hrought 
into full operation, while the people still retained much in- 
fluence over the penal inflictions of the church upon trans-* 
gressors.^ But it is not our purpose to treat upon this 
subject. The system is detailed at length in the author's 
Antiquities of the Christian Church, Chap. XVII, to which 
the reader is referred for information in relation t^ the 
ofiences which were the subject of discipline, the penalties 
inflicted, and the manner of restoring penitents. 

The entire regimen however passed, in process of time, 
from the people into the hands of the clergy, especially of 
the bishops. It was lost in the general extinction of the 
Tights and privileges of the church, and the overthrow of 
its primitive apostolical constitution ; upon the ruins of 
which was reared the Episcopal hierarchy, first in the form 
of an " ambitious oligarchy," as Riddle very justly denom- 
inates it, and then, of a tyrannical despotism. 

• 

II. Usurpation of discipline by the priesthood. 
' In the fourth century, the clergy, by a discipline pecxdiar 
to themselves, and applicable only to persons belonging to 
their order, found means of relieving themselves from the 
penalties of the protracted penance which was exacted of 
tho3e who fell under the censure of the church. Suspension 
and the lesser excommunication or degradation, and the 
like, were substituted as the penalties of the clergy, instead 
of the rigorous penance of the laity. And though in some 
respects it was claimed, that the discipline of the clergy 
was more severe than that of the laity, the practical effect of 
this discrimination, which was gradually introduced, was to 

M Planck, Gesellschafts-VeiftsB., 1, pp. 129^140. Fuch's Bibliotheca, 
1, pp. 43, 44^ 46-A), 403. 
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separate tke clergy from the laity, aad to bring the latter 
more under the power of the priesthood.^'^ It was at once 
the occasion of intolerance in the one hand, and of opp!res- 
slon to the other. 

The confederation of the churches in synods and coon* 
eils had also much influence in producing the same result. 
In these conventions, laws and regulations were enacted 
ton the government and discipline of the churches of the 
province. And thouj:h the churches, severally, still re« 
tained the right of regulating their own polity, as circum" 
stances might require, they seldom claimed the exercise of 
their prerogatives. The result was, that the law-making 
pow>er was transferred, in a great degree, from the people 
to the provincial synods, where again the authority of the 
people was lost in the overpowering influence of )»ishops 
and clergy. These affected at first only to act as the rep* 
resentatives of their respective churches, by iiuthority 
delegated to them by their constituents.^ But they soon 
assumed a loftier tone. Claiming for themselves the guidance 
of the Spirit of God, they professed to speak and act ao« 
cording to the teachings of this divine agent. Their decis* 



•7 Plmck, GQaeUfchAfto-VeiftM., 1, pp. S4S-^^46. Comp. c. 8, pp. 
115—141. 

M Tertullian deflcribes such assembliefl as bodies repre§entative of the 
whole Christian charch. Ipsa repraesentatio totius nominis Christiani..— 
De J^vn., c. 13, p. 552. 

In the infanoy; indeed, of.eoimcils, the bishops did not acrnple to 
acknowledge that they appeared there merely as the ministers 6r legates 
of their respective churches, and that they were, in fact, nothing more 
than representatives acting from instructions ; but it was not long before 
this homble language began, by little and tittle, to be exchanged for a 
loftier tone. They at length took upon themselves to assert that they 
were the legitimate successors of the apostles themselves, and might, 
consequently, of their own proper authority, dictate laws to the Christian 
flock. To what extent the inconveniences and evils arising out of these 
preposterous pretensions reached in afler times, is too well known to re- 
quire any particulv. notice in this place.— ifos&etm, Z>e /ie^us CArtsf., 
fiaec.//,$23. 
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ions, therefore, instead of being the judgment of ignorant 
and erring men, were the dictates of unerring wisdom. 
And the people, in exchange for the government which they 
had been accustomed to prescribe for themselves, were 
kindly provided with an administration which claimed to 
be directed by wisdom from above.^ Taught thus and 
discipHned in that great lesson of bigotry and spiritual 
despotism, — passive submission to persons ordained of Crod 
for the good of the churchy — they were prepared to resign 
their original rights and privileges into the hands of the 
hierarchy. 

There is the fullest evidence that the action of the laity 
was requisite, as late as the middle of the third century, 
in all disciplinary proceedings of the church. By the be* 
ginning of the fourth, however, this cardinal right, through 
the operation of causes, which have been briefly mentioned 
and which may be more fully specified hereafter» wub 
greatly abridged, and shortly became wholly lost. This 
fact strongly illustrates the progress of the Episcopal 
hierarchy. While the right of the laity is yet undisputed, 
the power of the bishop begins at first to be partially 
asserted, and occasionaUy admitted ; the people occupying 
a neutral position between submission and open hostility. 
But, irom disuse to denial, and from denial to the extinc- 
tion of neglected privileges and powers, the descent is 
natural, short and rapid. From about the middle of the 
fourth century, accordingly, the bishops assumed the control 
of the whole penal jurisdiction of the laity, opening and 
shutting at pleasure the doors of the church, inflicting sen- 
tence of excommunication, and prescribing, at their dis- 
cretion, the austerities of penance ; and again absolving 
the penitents, and restoring them to the church by their 
own arbitrary power.^o The people, accordingly, no longer 

M Planck, GesellBchafts-VeifasB., 1, pp. 44&-45X. 
w Planck, GeseUschafU-Verfass., 1, 509. 
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having any part in the trial of ofiences, ceased to watch 
for the parity of the church, connived at ofiences, and con? 
cealed the offender ; not caring to interfere with the pre- 
rogatives of the hiahop, in which they had no farther 
interest. The speedy and sad corruption of the church 
was but the natural consequence of this loose and arbitrary 
discipline. Nor can it be doubted, that thisr was one efficient 
ottttse of that degeneracy which succeeded. 

The ecclesiaatical discipline, if such indeed it can be 
called, now appears in total contmst with that of the church 
under the apostles. Then, the supreme authority was Yes^ 
ed ia the people ; now, it is with the clergy. The church 
them enacted her own laws, and administered her discipline; 
the pastor,^ as the executive officer, acting in accordance 
with her will for the promotion of her purity and of her 
prosperity. The clergy are now the supreme arbiters of 
the ckurch, from whom all laws enumate ; and the execa-> 
tioners of their own arbitrary enactments. The church la 
BO longer a free and independent republic, extending to it* 
constituents the rights and privileges of religious liberty ; 
but a spiritual monarchy under the power of an ambitious 
hierarchy whose will is law, which the peof^le are taught 
to receive, as if meting out to them, with wisdom from on 
high, the mercy and the justice, the goodness and severity 
of their righteous Lawgiver and Judge. They are wholly 
disfranchised by the* priesthood, who have assumed the^ 
prerogatives of the prophetic Antichrist, who "as God sitteth 
in the temple of God, showing himself that he is God.'' 
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REMARKS. 

1. It is the right and the duty of the members of every 
church, themselves to administer the discipline of their 
own body. 

Each church is a voluntary association, formed for the 
mutual enjoyment of the privileges and ordinances of re- 
ligion. To them belongs the right to prescribe the condi- 
tions of a connection with their conmiunion, or of exclusion 
from it, as may seem good to them, in conformity with the 
principles of the gospel. The right vests in them collect- 
ively. As an independent association, they are competent, 
if they please, to surrender the administration of this right 
to another — to a consistory, to a presbytery, or to a presbyter 
or bishop. But \no man, or body of men, can lawfully 
usurp authority over them, or embarrass the free exercise 
of this religious right. Any interference with these 
privileges is an unjust infringement of their religious 
liberty. 

The duty of carefully exercising a Christian watch and 
fellowship, one toward another, and of excluding those 
who walk unworthily, is most clearly enforced in the 
Scriptures ; and however it may be disregarded in partic- 
ular instances, it is generally acknowledged to be one im- 
portant means of preserving the purity of the church, and 
of promoting the honor of religion. 

2. Ecclesiastical censure is not a penal infliction, but a 
TTwral discipline for the reformation of the offender and the 
honor of religion. 

« 

This thought has been already presented, but it should 
be borne distinctly in mind. Church discipline seeks, in the 
kibdness of Christian love, to recover a fallen brother, to 
aid him in his spiritual conflicts, and to save him from 
hopeless ruin. In its simplicity and moral efficacy, if not 
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in principle, the discipline of the apostolical and primitive 
churches differed totally from that complicated system of 
penance into which it degenerated under the hierarchy. 
The austerities of this system, with its pains and privations, 
have m,ore the appearance of penal inflictions to deter 
others from sin, than of Christian efforts to reclaim the 
guilty. The penance of the ancient church was often, in 
the hands of the priesthood, an engine of torture with 
which to molest an adversary, or to gratify, private resent- 
ment. But the Christian love that administers ecclesiasti- 
cal censure, in the spirit of the apostolical rule, superior to 
all sinister motives, seeks only the reformation of the 
offender, and the honor c^ that sacred cause which he has 
dishonored.^1 

3. This mode of discipline is the best safeguard against 
the introduction of bad men into the church. 

The members of the church who are associated with the 
candidate in the relations and pursuits of private life, best 
■ know his character. They form the most unbiased judg- 
ment of his qualifications ; and have less to overrule their 
delsiaions than any other men. Commit, therefore, the 
high trust of receiving men into the sacred relations of the 
church of Christ, neither to bishop nor presbyter, or pastor, 
but to the united, unbiased decision of the members of that 
communion. 

4. Discipline administered by the brethren of the church 
is the best means of securing the kind and candid trial of 
those who may be the subjects of ecclesiastical censure. 

Cases of this kind are often involved in great difficulty, 
and always require to be treated with peculiar delicacy and 
impartiality. These ends of impartial justice the wisdom 
of the world seeks to secure by the verdict of a jury. The 
brethren of the church, in like manner, are the safest tri- 
bunal for the impeachment of those who walk unworthily. 

n Venema,In8titatione8 Hist. Eccles., Ill, $ 188, p. 214, aeq. 
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GomiBit to any odier hands tliis higli trust, and it is in 
danger either of hong totally neglected, or else perveried 
by some private bias, or partisan spirit. 

5, The mode of discipline now imder eoMii^ration 
relieves the pastor from anweleome responsibilities, both in 
the admission of tnembers and in the treiitment of ofifesioea. 

He has a delicate and rei^nsible doty to perform totvards 
those who present themselves for admission to the church. 
•He is not satisfied, it may be, with regaid to due qualifica- 
tiens of the candidate, and yet this is only an impression 
received from a great variety of consideratioAs whidi can^- 
not well be expressed. Bot to refuse die appiieant, without 
assigning good and sufficient reasons, may expose him to 
the charge of uncharitableness, and involve him in great 
difficulty. Under this circumstance, no railing accusation 
can be brought against him, provided the case is submil^led 
to the impartial decision of the church. 

And again, in the treatment of oiences, tlie pastor should 
always be able to take shelter under the authority of the 
church. Like Paul, in the case of the Corinthians, he 
may be obliged to rebuke them lor their neglect, ^d"' to 
urge them to their duty. But he should iiev<r appear as 
the accuser and prosecutor of any of his people. The trial 
should begin and end with the church, who ought always 
to be ready to deliver their pastor from duties so difficult 
and delicate, which belong not to his sacred offios. 

6. Discij^ne so. administered serves to promote the 
peace of the church. 

An unruly member of the church of^n has ihe address 
to raise a violent party. In every communion may be found 
a certain number of hasty, restless ^rits, who aie ever 
ready to rally at the cry of bigotry, mtolemnce, persecution, 
however unjustly raised. The contention may rise high 
and rend the whole church asunder, if the minister alone 
becomes, in their fiery zeal, the object of attack. -The only 
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safe appeal now is to the calm, -deliberate decision of the 
whole body of the church. Here the .case is open for a full 
discussion and a fair decision/ which, more than ^ny thing 
else, has power to isilence the rage of faction, and lo calm 
the tumults of party. It is in vain to contend against the 
sovereign power of the majority. ' The charge of acting 
from personal prejudice and private animosity lies not 
against them, as • against a single individuaL Thus a- 
church may gather^about their pastor for the defence of his 
character, for his encouragement in the faithful discharge 
of his duty, and for the preservation of their own peace, by 
silencing the cleunors of any restless malcontents. 

7. The only mode that has ever I5een devised for pre- 
serving the discipline of the church is to submit it to the 
control, not of the clergy, but of the members themselves. 

The consequence of depriving the members of the churcfi 
of a participation in its discipline, soon after the rise of 
Episcopacy, was this ; — they became remiss in their atten- 
tion lo the scandals of their brethren, and withdrew their 
watch over each other.^^ And since that day, when was it 
ever known that any just discipline was maintained in any 
church under a national establishment and an independent 
priesthood ? What is" the discipline of the Episcopal church 
even in this country, where, without a state religion, or an 
independent priesthood, the laity have little or no concern 
with the admission of members to their communion, or the 
exclusion of them from it ? Let the reader weigh well 
this consideration. Tt suggests one of our strong and most 
important objections to the ecclesiastical polity of the 

Episcop&r^ church.®3 'Why do the malcontents of other 

* * 

« Planck, Gesell. Verfass., 1, p. 509> peq. 

•5 Some of the clergy ©f that commuiiion, we understand; are accustomed 
to keep a private list of those whi^are wont to receive the sacred elements 
at his handS; and if ony ap found to walk unworthily^ their names are 
silently stncken off from the roll, and.their communion w]th ibe church 
is dropped in this informal maimer. Such pastoral fidelity, duly exercised, 
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denominationS|inen of equivocal character, if not of tarnished 
reputation, why do they in such numbers take refuge in 
that church? We wish to bring no unjust liccusation 
against that denomination, but it seems to be admitted, by 
members of their own communion, that there is no disci- 
pline in the Episcopal church. " Every church warden in 
every parish in England is called upon once a year to attend 
the visitation of his archdeacon. - At this time oaths are 
tendered to him respecting his difierent duties ; and among 
other things he swears, that he will present to the arch- 
deacon the names of all such inhabitants of his parish as 
are leading notoriously immoral lives. This oath is regu- 
larly taken once a year by every church warden in every 
parish in England ; yet I believe that such a thing as any 
single- presentation for notoriously immoral conduct has 
scarcely been heard of for a century."®* Another of the 
Tractarians complains in the following terms of this total 
neglect of discipline in the Episcopal church. " I think 
the church has, in a measure, forgotten its own principles, 
as declared in the sixteenth century ; nay, under stranger 
circumstances, as far as I know, than have attended any of 
the errors and corruptions of the Papists. Grievous as are 
their declensions from primitive usage, I never heard, in 
any. case, of their practice directly contradicting theii 
services ; whereas, we go on lamenting, once a year, the 
absence of discipline in our church, yet do not even dream 
of taking any one step towards its restoration." ^^ 

8. This mode of discipline gives spiritual life and power 
to the church. 

is worthj of allxonsideratioB. But can if be expected, as a general rnle, 
to accomplish the high ends of faithful Christian discipline 7 Is it the 
discipline of the New Testament ? Orxan it be expected of any class of 
men, that they will have the independence to be faithful here ? A magna- 
nimity how. rare ! 
•* Tract* foj thfe Times, No. 69, p. 416. ' « Ibid., No. 41, p. 297.' . 
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The moral efficficy of any body of believers depends, 
not upon their number, but upon the purity of their 
lives, and their fidelity in duty. A church composed of 
men who are a living .exemplification of the ppwer of the 
Christian religion by their holy lives, and by a faithful 
discharge of their duties, — «uch a church, aod such tnly, is 
what the Lord Jesus designed, his church should be,— the 
pillar and ground of the truth. ' Now this being conceded,, 
under what form. of discipline do you find the purest church? 
Where do you discover the greatest circumspection in the 
admission of members ? Where, the strictest watch and 
fellowship, the kindest efiforts to recaver the fallen, and 
the most faithful endeavors to defend the honor of the 
Christian name, and for the revival of pure and undefiled 
religion ? Without intending an^ invidious reflection, may 
we request of the reader a careful consideration of this sub- 
ject ? . Let him jremember, also, what his own observation 
may have taught him, that a single case of discipline, 
rightly conducted, gives new life and power to the whole 
body, quickening every member into, newness of life in the 
service of the Lord. Let him estinfate, if he can, the moral 
efficacy of a living church, quickened into healthfulj holy 
action, compared with one that has a name to live and is 
dead. Let him ponder well these consideration?, before 
he decides to go .over* to a communion that tolerates a 
general neglect of the Christian duty which we have been 
contemplating. 
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. CHAPTER VI. 

EQUALITY AND IDENTITY OF BISHOPS AND PRESBYTERS. 

Soon aftef the ascension of our Lotd, it became expe- 
dient for the brethten to appoint ^ certain class of officers 
to superintend the secular concerns of their fraternity. 
These, were denomrinated '^icixoyo*, servants, ministers^ 
deacofis. 'In process of time, another order of men arose 
among" them, whose duty it was to superintend the 
religious interests of the church. These were denomi- 
nated ,oi Tr^oto-id^eVoi, Eom. 12 : 8. 1 Thess. 5: 12; <5* 
rjyovfiivoiy Heb. 13 : 7. 17, 24 ; TtQeor^vie^i^ Acts 20 : 17 ; 
Mm(Tx67Toi, Acts 20 ; 28, equivalent to the terms, presidents^ 
leaders, elders, overseers. These* terms all indicate one and 
the same office, that ofu presiding officer in their religious 
assemblies. This Class of officers is usually designated, by 
the apostles and the earliest ecclesiastical writers, as pres" 
byters and biskops, — names which are used interchangeably 
and indiscriminately to denote one and the same office. 

The appropriate duty of the bishop or presbyter at first 
was, liot to teach or to preach, but to preside over the 
church, and to pseserve order in their assemblies.' " They 
were originally chosen as in the synagogue, not so much 
for the instruction and edification of the church, as for 
tajiing the lead in^ts general government." ^ The neces- 

1 Neander*B Apost. Kirch., I^^p. 44; seq. Comp. Siegel, Handbuch, IV, 
p. 223. Ziegler's Versach, der Kirchlichen Verfassungsformen, pp. 3—12. 
Rothe, Axifkiige,I,p.lfi3. So, also'^ Gfeseler, Rheinwald, Bohmer,Winer, d&c. 
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shy of such a presiding ofQcer in the church at Corinth is 
sufficiently apparent from the apostle's rebuke of their 
irregularities. ''How is it, then, brethren? when ye come 
together, every one of you hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, 
hath a. revelation, hath an interpretation. . Let all things 
be done unto edifying." 1 Cor. 14: 26. The apostle, 
however, allows all to prophesy, to exercise their spiritual 
gifts ; and only requires them to speak " one by one," that 
all -things may be done decently and in order. The ordi- 
nary officers of the apostolical church, then, comprised two 
distinct classes or orders. The one was known by the 
name of deacons ; the other, designated by various titles, • 
of which the ones most frequently used are presbyters and 
bishops. 

Our proposition is, that Bishops and Presbyters; according 
to the usage of the apostles and of the earliest ecclesiastical 
writers, are identical and convertible terms, denoting one 
and the same chss or grade of officers. In this propo- 
sition we join issue with the Episcopalians, who assert 
that bishops were divinely appointed an order of men 
superior to that of presbyters. We, on the other hand, 
affirm that presbyter? are the highest grade of officers 
known in the apostolical and primitive churches ; and that 
the title of bishop was originally only another name for 
precisely the same office. Even after a distinction began 
to be made between presbyter and bishop, we affirm that 
the latter were not a peculiar grade distinct from presby* 
ters and superior to them; but merely one of the presbyters 
appointed from among them to preside over the college of 
his fellow-presbyters, belonging still to the same order, 
performing only the same pastoral duties, and exercising 
only the same spiritual functions; like the moderator 
of a modern presbytery or association, who still retains a 
ministerial parity with his brethren, in the duties, rights 
and privileges of the sacred office. Our sources of argu- 

11* 
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ment in defence of this general propositicm are two-fold, 
— Scripture and History. 

I. The scriptural argument for the equality and identity 
of bishops and presbyters. This may be comprised in the 
following heads; 

1. The appelhitions and titles of a presbj/ter are used in- 
discriminately and interchangeably with those of a bishop. 

2. A presbyter is required to possess the same qualifica- 
tions as a bishop. 

3. The official duties of a presbyter are the. same as 
those of a bishop. 

4. There was, in the apostolical churches, no ordinary 
and permanent grade or class of ministers superior to that 
of presbyters. 

, 1. The appellations and titles of a presbyter are used 
interchangeably with those of a bishop. 

One of the most unequivocal proof-texts in the Scriptures 
is found in Acts 20 : 17, compared with verse 28. Paul, 
on his journey to Jerusalem, sent from Miletus and called 
the presbyters, nQea^vTegovg, eldersyof Ephesus. And to 
these same presbyters, when they had come, he says, in 
his affectionate counsel to them, " Take heed to yourselves, 
and to all the flock over which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you bishops, kmaxdnovg, to feed the church of God which 
he hath purchased with his own blood." Both terms* are 
here used in the same sentence with reference to the same 
men. 

We have another instance, equally clear, of the indis- 
criminate use of the terms, in the first chapter of Paul's 
epistle to Titus. " For this cause I left thee in Crete, that 
thou shouldst set in order the things that are wanting, and 
ordain presbyters, nQea^vriQovg, in every city, as I had 
appointed thee." Then follows an enumeration of the 
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quaMcations which are requisite in these presbyters, one 
of which is given in these words: "A bishop must be 
blameless, as the steward of God." 

Again, it is worthy of particular attention, that the 
apostle, in his instructions to Timothy, 1 Tim. 3: 1 — 7, 
respecting the qualifications of a bishop, proceeds immedi- 
ately to specify those of deacons, the second class of officers 
in the church, without making the least allusion to 
presbyters, though confessedly giving instructions for the 
appointment of the appropriate officers of the church. 
This omission was not a mere oversight in the writer, 
who subsequently alludes to the presbytery, 4: 14, and 
commends those that rule well, 5 : 17. In these passages 
the apostle evidently has in mind the same offices, and 
uses the terms, bishop and presbyter, as identical in 
meaning. 

To all the saints in Christ Jesus which are at Philippi, 
again, the apostle addresses his salutation, — to the saints, 
with the bishops and deacons, that is, to the church and the 
officers of the church. Here, again, as in all the New 
Testament, these officers are distributed into two classes. 
For, had there been at Philippi a third order of ministers, 
superior to the deacons, it is incredible that the apostle 
could have omitted all allusion to them, in a salutation so 
specific. In truth, we must either charge the apostle with 
neglecting an important and superior class of officers in 
the church at Philippi, — ^a neglect totally inconsistent with 
the character of the apostle, — or we must admit that the 
presbyters are addressed in the salutation of the bishops as 
one and the same with them. 

The supposition, again, that these were bishops of the. 
Episcopal order, involves the absurdity of a plurality of 
bishops over the same church ; a supposition at variance 
with the first principles of diocesan Episcopacy, which 
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admits of but (me in a city.* This diflSiculty appears to 
have forcibly impressed the mind of Chrysostom. " How 
is this?" exclaims the eloquent patriarch. "Were there 
many bishops in the same city? By no means; but he 
calls the' presbyters by this name [bishops] ; for at that 
time this was the common appellation of both/' ^ 

Finally, we appeal to 1 Pet. 5 : 2, 3, where the apostle, 
as a fellow-presbyter, exhorts the presbyters to feed the 
flock of God, taking the oversight of them, hmaxondvrreg, 
acting the bishop, performing the duties of a bishop over 
them, requiring of them the same duties which the apostle 
Paul enjoins upon the presbyter-bishops of Ephesus. As 
at Ephesus, where Paul gave his charge to those presby- 
ters, so here, again, it is evident that there could have 
been no bishop over -those whom Peter commits to the 
oversight of these presbyters. But who are the flock in 
this instance ? Plainly, any body of ^ose Christians scat- 
tered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia, to whom he addresses his epistle. These Chris- 
tians, throughout this vast extent of coun'try, are committed 
to the care of their presbyters, who are' severally to act as 
the pastors and bishops of their respective -charges. 

Thus it appears that the appellations and titles of a 
presbyter are used indiscriminately and interchangeably 
with those of a bishop. In the same sentence, even, and 
generally throughout the writings of the apostles, these are 
perfectly convertible terms, as diflerent names of the same 

s EpiphaniuB telle us, that Peter and Paul were both bishops of Rome at 
once : by which it is plain he took the title of bishop in another sense than 
now it is used } for now, and so for. a long time upward/ two bishops can 
jko more possess one see, than two he^jge-sparrows dwell in one 4>ash. 
St. Peter's time Was a little too early for bishops to rise.— £faiM' Works, 
Vol I, p. 110. 

^ Hifv £7Tt(rx67tQig . 9cal dlaxdvoig. Tl' tovto ; fiTag ndleojg 
noXXol enlaxOTroi tjoav ; O^dajntbg, &Ai(i roiig nqea^vikqovg 
hvTtag hx6XeoB' t6tB y&g rkoig ixoivtuvjovv roTg dv6fiaai,^-^In PhU, 
1 : 1, p. 199, seq., Tom. 11. 
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thing. This fact is very forcibly exhibited in the following 
summary from the Kev. Dr. Mason.. " That the terms 
bishop and presbyter^ in their application to the first cli^s of 
officers, are perfectly convertible, the one pointing out the 
very same class of rulers with the other, is as evident as 
the sun 'shining in his strength.' Timothy* was instructed 
by the apostle Paul in the qualities which were to be 
required in those who desired the office of a bishop.* Paul 
and Barnabas ordained pkesbyters in every churcM which 
they had founded. Titus is directed to- ordain in every 
city PRESBYTERS who are to be hlamdesSy the husband of one 
wife. And the reason of so strict a scrutiny into character 
is thus rendered, ,/br a bishop rrmst be blameless.t If this 
does not identify the bishop with the presbyter, in the name 
of common sense, what can do it? Suppose a law, pointing 
out the qualifications of a sheriff, were to say, a sheriff must 
be a man of pure character, of great activity, and resolute 
spirit ; for it is highly necessary that a governor be of un- 
spotted reputation, &c., the bench and bar would be rather 
puzzled for a construction, and would be compelled to 
conclude, either that something had been left out in tran- 
scribing the law, or that governor and sheriff meant the 
same sort of officer ; or that their honors of the legislature 
had taken leave of their wits. The case is not a whit 
stronger than the case of presbyter and bishop in the 
epistle to Titus. Again: Paul, when on his last journey 
to Jerusalem, sends for the presbyters of Ephesus to meet 
him at Miletum, and there enjoins these presbyters to 
feed the church of God over which the Holy Ghost had 
made them bishops.^ It appears, then, that the bishops to 
whom Paul refers in his instructions to Timothy, were 
neither more nor less than plain presbyters. To a man 
who has no turn to serve, no interest in perverting the 
obvious meaning of words, one would think that a mathe- 

•lTim.3:l. +Act8l4:23. tTit.l:6. $ Acts 20 : 17, 28. 
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matical demonstration could not carry more satisfactory 
evidence.";* 

These terms, as the reader must have noticed, are also 
distinct and definite, descriptive of a peculiar office, which 
he is in no danger of mistaking for any other in the apos- 
tolic church. The name of apostle is not in a * single 
instance exchanged for that of hishop, preshyter, or deacon, 
neither are the terms,, bishop and presbyter, confounded 
with any other title, and for the very obvious reason, that 
(hey are descriptive of an office distinct from all others. 
Why, then, are these particular terms mutually inter- 
changed one with the other, save tha^t they are equally 
descriptive of the same office? Indeed, the identity of 
bishops and presbyters in name, is now conceded by 
Episcopalians themselves. " That presbyters were called 
bishops I readily grant ; that this proves that the officer 
who was then called a bishop, and consequently the office, 
was the. same."* "The Episcopalian cannot be found 
who denies the interchangeable employment of the terms 
bishop and presbyter in the New Testament." ^ Bishop 
Burnet admits that they " are used promiscuously by the 
writers of the first two centuries." 

The scriptural title of the office under consideration is 
usually that of presbyter or elder. It had long been in use 
in the synagogue. It denoted an office familiar to every 
Jew. It conveyed precise ideas of a ruler whose powers 
were well defined and perfectly understood. When adapted 
into the Christian church, its meaning must, have been 
easily settled, for it was essentially the same in the church 
as previously in the synagogue. Accordingly, it constantly 
occurs in the writings of the apostle, to denote an officer 

« Maflon's Works, Vol. Ill, pp. 41--43. Comp. King, Prim. Christ., pp. 
67, 68. 
» Bowden, Works on Episcop., Vol. I, p. 161. 
* Chapman, cited in. Smyth's Pros, and Prelacy, p. 111. 
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familiarly known, but having no resemblance to a modem 
diocesan bishop. The term, bishop, occurs but five times 
in the Niew Testament ; and, in each instance, in such a 
connection as to be easily identified with that of presbyter. 
The former is derived from the Greek language, the latter 
has a Jewish origin. Accordingly, it is worthy of notice, 
that the apostles, when addressing Jewish Christians, use 
the term presbyter ; but in their addresses to Gentile con- 
verts, they adopt the term bishop, as less obnoxious to those 
who spoke the Greek language."^ * 

2. A' presbyter is required to possess the same qualifica- 
tions as a bishop* 

The apostle has specified at length, the qualifications, 
both for a bishop and a presbyter, which, fot the sake of* 
comparison, are here set in opposite columns. 

QXTALIFICATIONS. 

For a bishop, 1 Tim. 3 : 2—7. For a presbyter, Tit. 1 ; 6r— 10. 
A bishop must be blameless, If any be blameless, the hus- 
the husband .of one wife, one bandofone wife, having faithful 
that ruleth well his own house, children, (who are) not accused 
having his children in subjection of riot, or unruly. V. 6. 
with all gravity. For if a man 
know not. how to rule his own 
house, how shall he take care 
of the church of God? . Vs. 2, 
4,5.^ 

Vigilant, yiyqpdXioy, drcum- A lover of hospitality, a lover 
sped, sober, of good behaviour, of good men, sober, just, holy, 
given to hospitality , apt to teach, temperate, holding fast the faith- 
Vs. 2. - * ful word as he hath heen taught, 

that he may be able by sound 
■ « - . doctrine both to exhort, and to 

Convince the gainsayers. Vs. 
. 8, '9. 

7 Rothe, Anlftinge, 1, 218, 219. Neander, ApoBt. Kirch., 1, 178; 179. 
Shoene,. Geschichtsfprschungen, 1, 247—249. Comp. Bishop Croft, in 
Smyth's Apost. Succ, p.* 159. 
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Not given to wine, no striker, A bishop must be blameless, 
not greedy of filthy lucre, but as the steward of God, not self- 
patient, emeixri, gentle, not willed, not soon angry, not given 
soon angry, not a brawler, not to wine, no striker, not given to 
covetous, not a novice, lest being filthy lucre. V . 7. 
lifted up with pride, he fall into 
the condemnation of the devil. 
Moreover, he must have a good 
report of them which are with- 
out, lest he fall into reproach, 
and the snare of the devil. 
Vs. 3, 6, 7. 

« 

The qualifications are identical throughout. Is a blame- 
less, sober, yirtuous life, a meek and quiet spirit, required 
of a bishop ? so is it of a presbyter. Whatever is needful 
for the one, is equally essential for the other. If, then, 
there be this wide and perpetual distinction between the 
two, which Episcopacy claims, how extraordinary that the 
appstle, when stating the qualifications of a humble presby- 
ter, should not abate an iota from those which are requisite 
for th& high office of a bishop. How strong the presump- 
tion, rather how irresistible the conviction, that this digni- 
tary of the church was totally unknown in these days of 
primitive, republican simplicity ; and that the bishop of the 
apostolic churches was neither more nor less than a plain, 
simple presbyter, the pastor of any church over which he 
may have heen duly constituted. The* conclusion, there- 
fore, is irresistible, that, in the case befote us, the author is 
only designating the same .office by different, names, of 
similar import. Such is the decision of the great Jerome, 
the most learned of the Latin fathers. " In both epistles," 
referring "to these now under consideration, "w^hether 
bishops or presbyters are to be elected (for with the 
ancients, bishops and presbyters must have been the same, 
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the one being descriptive of rank and the other of i^) 
they are required to be the husbands of one wife." ^ 

3. The duties of a presbyter are the same as those of a 
bishop. 

As bishops and presbyters are called by the same names, 
and required to possess the same qualifications, so they are 
mmmcmed to discharge the same official dtUies. Their 
duties, severally and equally, were to rule, to counsel and 
instruct, to administer the ordinances, and to ordain. 

(a) Both exercised the same authority over the church. 

If bishops were known in the apostolical churches, as a 
distinct order, the right of government confessedly belonged 
to them. We have, therefore, only to show that presbyters 
exercised the same right. This exercise of authority is 
denoted in the New Testament by several terms, each of 
which is distinctly applied to presbyters. 

(ft) Such is 'fiysofiai, to lead, to guide, &c. In Heb* 
13: 7 and 17, this term occurs, fiemember them that 
have the rule over you, tov 'fiyovfikvay ^ftwv. Obey them 
that have rule over you, tdig '^lYovfiivatg vfiSiv. The first 
exhortation to the Hebrews the apostle enforces by att 
immediate reference to their deceased pastors; and the 
second, to those who still survived to watch for their souls. 
Is the reference here to a diocesan bishop, or to those 
presbyters who regularly performed to these Hebrews the 
duties of a presbyter ? 

(^) Another term, expressive of authority over the 
church is, nqotaxijfn, to preside, to rule. Xenophon uses 
this verb to express the act of leading or ruling an ancient 

8 In vtraqne epistola siTe episcopi sive presbyteri (quanquam vpad 
Teteres iidem episcopi et presbyteri fherint quia illud nomen dignitatis 
est, hoc aetatis) jubentur monogami in clerum eligi. — Ep. 83, ad Oceanum, 
Tom. 4, p. 648. 

12 
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chorus and an army.^ Paul the apostle uses' the same to 
express the authority which the presbyters exercised as 
rulers of the church. 

" We beseech you, brethren, to know them which labor 
among you and are over you, ngdiaiafiiyovg, in the Lord." 
1 Thess. 6: 12. Prelates of the church these presbyters 
cannot be, for there are several, it appears, in this single 
city, a circumstance totally incompatible with the organiza- 
tion of diocesan Episcopacy. The whole, taken together, 
is descriptive, not of a bishop in his see, but of a presbyter, 
a pastor, in the faithful discharge of his parochial duties. 
Again, "Let the elders, presbyters, that rule toelli be 
accounted worthy of double honor," d& xaXiag nqoifjimeg 
nqBa^{}xeqoi>, 1 Tim. 6: 17. Here are presbyters ruling 
over the church of Ephesus, where, according to the 
Episcopal theory, Timothy, as bishop, has established the 
seat of his apostolical see. 

(y) Another term of frequent occurrence, in writers 
both sacred and profane of approved authority, is noifjiaivfa, 
to yfeeei, metaphorically, to cherish, to provide for, to rule, to 
govern. It expresses the office, and comprehends all .the 
duties of a shepherd* This term the apostle uses in his 
exhortation to the presbyters of Ephesus at Miletus. 
" Take heed to yourselves, and to all the flock over which 
the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops, to feed, noifialveiv, 
the church of God." This term, beyond all question^ 
expresses the power of government, both, in classic and 
hellenistic Greek. Both this and ^lyov/nevog above men- 
tioned, are used in the same passage to express the 
government of Christ, the chief Shepherd, over his people 
Israel. " Thou, Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, art not 

• 0^8 iy ofioiov ioTi x^QOv te xal (TTQute^fiaTog Trgoeordtvai. 
** Between the taking the lead of a chorus and the command of an army,^ both 
expressed by nQoemdvai, " there is no analogy,"— Mem., 3, 4, 5. 
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the least among the princes of Juda, for out of thee shall 
come a governor, ^^yoifiBvog ^ who shall rule, TTOtfiavh, my 
people Israel." Without further illustration, which might 
easily he extended, we have sufficient evidence, from what 
has been said, that the presbyters were invested with all 
the authority to guide, govern, arid provide for the church, 
which the bishop himself could exercise. The very same 
terms which express the highest power of government, and 
which are applied to the office even of the great Head of 
the church, are used to express the authority of presbyters, 
and to set forth the power with which they are invested to 
rule and feed the church. No intimation is given of any 
higher power in any minister of Christ ; neither have we 
terms to express any superior authority. The conclusion 
therefore is,, that they "are invested with the highest 
power of government known in the church." 

(b) Presbyters tire the authorized counsellors of the 
church; and, in connection with the apostles, constitute the 
highest court of appeal for the settlement of controversies 
in the church. 

About the year 45 or 60, a spirited controversy arose at 
Antioch, which threatened to rend the church, and to 
subvert the gospel which Paul and Barnabas had begun 
successfully to preach to the Gentiles. It was of the 
utmost importance that this dispute should be immediately 
and finally settled. For this purpose, a delegation, con- 
sisting of Paul, and . Barnabas, and others, were sent from 
the church at Antioch, on an embassy to Jerusalem, to 
submit the subject under discussion to the decision of the 
church, with the apostles and presbyters. This delegation 
was kindly received by the church at Jerusalem, with 
their appropriate officers, the apostles, teachers, and elders, 
to whom the whole subject of the dissension at Antioch 
was submitted. Peter, John and James were, at this 
time, at Jerusalem, and, with Paul, Barnabas and Titus, 
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were members of this council. The subject was discussed at 
length on both sides, but the concurring opinions of Peter, 
Paul and James finally prevailed, and the council con- 
curred harmoniously in the sentiments expressed by these 
apostles. It is observable, however, that the restdt of the 
council is given, not in the name of James,^^ or any one of 
the apostles, but conjointly, by the apostles, and presbyters, 
and brethren. Acts 15 : 23. With this decision the dele- 
gation return to Antioch, accompanied by Judas and Silas. 
The message of the council was received by the assembled 
church at Antioch, who gladly acquiesced in that decision. 
Throughout the whole narrative the presbyters appear as 
the authorized counsellors of the church, and the only 
ordifiory officers of the <^urch, whose opinion is sought in 
connection with that of the apostles, without any intimation 
of an intermediate grade of bishops.^ ^ 

(c) It was the appropriate office of the presbyters to 
administer the ordinances of the church. 

It is inconceivable that the performance of these duties 
could have been restricted to the apostles. The sacrament 



i<) That James did not draw np this decree as " the head of the church 
at Jerusalem/' and as his ** authoritative sentence/' is unanswerably shown 
by Rev. Dr. Mason, in his Review of Essays on Episcopacy. The amount 
of the argument is, that James timply expresses hi» optnton, verse 19; 
just as Peter and Paul had done before. So the word, xglvoi, in the con- 
nection in which it is used, implies, and so it was understood by the sacred 
historian, who, in Acts 16 : 4, declares, that the ''authoritative sentence," 
the decrees, were ordained by the apostlea and preebyten. Comp., also, 
Acts 21 : 25. The case was not referred to James, neither could it be 
submitted to him as bishop of Jerusalem, Antioch lying entirely without 
his diocese, even on the supposition that Jerusalem was the seat of his 
Episcopal see. The authority of this decree was also acknowledged in 
all the churches of Asia. The supposition, that it was the official and 
authoritative sentence of James as bishop, exalts him above all the other 
aposUes who were members of the council, and gives him a power, faiv 
reaching and authoritative beyond that which belonged to St. Peter him- 
self, the prelatical head of the church. 

» Comp. Rothe, Anftnge, Vol. I, pp. 181, 182. 
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was at first administered daily ,^^ and afterwards on each 
Lord's-day as a part <^ public worship, and occasionally at 
other times. The frequency and universality of the ordi- 
nance of necessity required that it should be administered 
by the ordinary ministers of the church. Baptism, by a 
like necessity, devolved upon them. The numerous and 
far-spreading triumphs of the gospel lUterly forbid the idea, 
that the apostles, few in number, and charged with the 
high commission of preaching the gospel, and giving them- 
selves wholly to this as their appropriate work, should 
have found time and means of going every where, and 
baptizing with their own hands all that believed on the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Besides, they appear expressly to 
have disclaimed this work, and to have entrusted the 
service chiefly to other hands. " I thank God that I bap- 
tized none of you but Crispus and Gains. And I baptized 
also the household of Stephanas; besides, I know not 
whether I baptized any other. For Christ sent me, not to 
baptize, but to preach." 1 Cor. 1 : 14 — 17. Cornelius, 
again, was baptized, not by Peter, but by some Christian 
disciples, agreeably to his command. The apostles, indeed, 
very seldom baptized. The inference therefore is, that 
this service was by them committed to the presbyters, the 
ordinary officers of the church. 

The right of presbyters to administer these ordinances 
is clearly asserted by Augusti and other writers on the 
subject, as stated in our Christian Antiquities. ^3 Even 
the Episcopalian, who claims these as the official duties of 
the bishop, and maintains that the presbyter only acted as 
his representative, still admits that, previous to the establish- 
ment of the Episcopal system, these duties were performed 
by presbyters. To this effect is one of the latest and 
best authorities* "In the earliest times, when no formal 
distinction between Inlaxonoi, [hisJiops], and ngBa^iteqoi, 
[jpresbyters]^ had taken place, the presbyters, especially the 

w Ncander, Apost. Kirch., 1, p. 30. " Chap. Ill, $ 8. 

12* 
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nQOB(nmes [presiding predfyters], 1 Tim. 5: 17, discharged 
those Episcopal functions, which, afterwards, when a care- 
ful distinction of ecclesiastical officers had been made, they 
were not permitted to discharge, otherwise than as substi- 
tutes or vicars of a bishop. Instances, however, do some- 
times occur in later times, of presbyters having officiated in 
matters which, according to the canon law, belonged only 
to the Episcopal office." i* 

TertuUian asserts the right even of the laity both to bap- 
tize, tingere, and to administer the sacrament, offere. His 
reasons are, that the distinction between the clergy and 
laity is the device of the church, — that in the Scriptures 
all are priests of God, and that, having the right of priest- 
hood in themselves, the laity are at liberty to perform the 
offices of the priesthood, as they may have occasion.!^ 

Even Eigaltius, a Eoman Catholic, in commenting on 
this passage, admits that the laity were permitted, in the 
primitive church, to administer the ordinances, though it 
was afterwards forbidden in the ecclesiastical law. The 
same is also affirmed by the learned Erasmus.i^ If further 

" Riddle, Chr. Antiquities, p. 233. 

IB Vani erimus si putaTerimus, quod sacerdotibos non liceat, l&icis licere. 
Nonne et laici sacerdotes sumus 7 Scriptum est Tegnam qaoque nos et 
sacerdotes Deo et Patri suo fecit. D^erenUam inter ordkum et piebem 
eonstUuU ecderiae audoriUUf et honor per ordinis consessnm sanctificatus 
a Deo, ibi ecclesiastici ordinis non est confessus ? £t offers et tinguia; 
sacerdoB es tibi solus. Sed ubi tres, ecclesia est, licet l&ici ; unusquisqae 
de sua fide viTit-; nee est personarum exceptio apud Deum, quoniam non 
auditores legis justificabuntur a Deo, sed factores, secundum quod et 
apostolus dicit. Igitur ri habes jus sacerdotis in temetipso ubi necesse 
sit, habeas oportet etiam discipUnam sacerdotis, ubi necesse sit habere jus 
sacerdotis^ — De Exhort, Cast, c. 7. The same thing also is implied in 
another passage, from Tertullian, De Virgin, VeL, c. 9, in which he denies 
to women this right. The denial of the right to women is an admission that 
it was the authorized prerogative of the other sex. 

10 Constat temp(M'ibus apostolorum fuisse synaxin quam laici inter se 
faciebant adhibita praecatione et benedictione, et earn panem, ut est 
probabile, appellabant corpus Domini, ut frequenter etiam sacris literis 
cadem vox signo et rei signatae accommodatur Fieri enim potest ut de 
hac sjnaxi loquatur ibi Origenes.— J^., Lib. 26, Tom. 3. Origen, in the 
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evidence of tbe fact were needful it is given at length by 
Grotius.i^ 

(d) It was the right of presbyters to ordain. 

What reason can be assigned, may we ask, why they 
should not solemnize this rite, as well as perform other 
ministerial duties ? What solemnity has the rite above aU 
others, to restrict the performance of it to a certain order 
of the priesthood? It is the right of presbyters to bap- 
tize, to administer the sacrament, to instruct and provide 
for all the spiritual wants of the flock of Christ, as the 
shepherd and bishop of their souls, and have they no right 
to induct into the sacred office, their fellow-laborers and 
successors in the service of the chief Shepherd ? ^® Until 
instructed to the contrary by the word of God, we must 
presume that the right to ordain belongs to those presbyters 
whom the Holy Ghost has made overseers of the flock, to 
feed the church of God. 

The subject of our present inquiry hardly admits of an 
appeal to Scripture ; for the writers of the New Testament 
have left us no specific instructions on this subject 
Neither have we any uniform precedent in the apostolical 
churches. The apostles were not set apart by any solemnity 
beside their commission from Christ. He lifted up his 
hands, indeed, and blessed them, as he was parted from 
them, and they were filled with the Holy Ghost. The act 
was significant of the miraculous communication of spiritual 
gifts, as in various other instances, Acts 8 : 17. 19 : 6 ; 
but had no analogy to Episcopal ordination. No record is 
given of any formal ordination of Matthias, save his for- 
mal election to the apostolical office. 

middle of the third century, was pennitted by two bishopS; in Palestine, 
to explain the Scriptures to their congregation, though he had never been 
ordained. And many bishops of the £a8t, according to Eusebius, allowed 
even the laity to preach. — Ecd. Hist., 6, c. 19. Comp. Neander, AUge* 
mein. Gesch., 1, p. 3S6, 2d edit. 

17 Tract., Dt Coenae AdmrUitratume vbi poBtorea wm naU, 

^9 Comp. Gerhardi, Loci Theolog., Tom. 1«, p. 159. 
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The seven deacons were inducted into their office by- 
prayer, and the laying on of hands. This may have been, 
and perhaps was, the usual mode of setting apart any to a 
religious service. But was the imposition of hands exclu- 
sively ordination? It was a rite familiar to the Jews; 
and denoted either a benediction, or the communication of 
miracuious gifts, Jacob, in blessing the sons of Joseph, 
laid his hands upon their head. So Jesus took young 
children in his arms and blessed them, laying his hands upon 
them. So Paul and Barnabas were dismissed, to go on 
their missionary tour, with the blessing of the brethren at 
Antioch, by the laying on of hands, Acts 13 : 3. But 
they had long been engaged in ministerial duties. 

The imposition of hands appears also to have been ad- 
mitted more than once, as in the case of Timothy, upon 
whom this rite was performed by the presbytery, 1 Tim. 
4 : 14 ; and again, by the apostle Paul, 2 Tim. 1 : 6. 
Such at least is the understanding which Rothe has of the 
case.i^ This fact forbids the supposition, that the laying 
on of hands was the solemnizing rite in the act of ordina- 
tion, which, according to aU ecclesiastica] usage, cannot 
be repeated. In the passage. Acts 14: 23, the phrase 
XBiQOjovi/iaavTegf &c., has been already shown to relate, not 
to the consecration, but to the appointment of the elders in 
every church.^ 

19 Rothe, Anf^ge der Christ. Kirch., p. 161. 

»o " Where, it may be asked, resides the rightf or power, and in what 
consists the importance of ordination 7 It is not the source of ministerial 
authority ; for that, as it has been endeavored to show, does not, smd can- 
not, rest on any human foundation. It does not admit to the pastoral 
office 5 for even in the Episcopal church, the title to office, which is an 
indispensable pre-requisite, is derived from the nomination of the person 
who has the disposal of the case. It is not office, but official character, 
which Episcopal ordination is supposed to convey, together with what- 
soever the advocates of Episcopacy ipay choose to understand by those 
solemn words, used by the ordaining bishop (an application of them which 
Nonconformists deem awfully inappropriate), ' Receive the Holy Ghost.' 
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The imposition of hands is a rite derived from the Jews, 
and significant of the communication of the gifts of the 
Father. This venerable rite was nsed by Christ, and with 
great propriety has been retained in the Christian church. 
But with the apostles it was the customary mode of im- 
parting the jira^/a^ttTa, the miraculous gifts of that age. 
So the converts at Samaria received the Holy Ghost, Acts 
8 : 17, and in the like manner, when Paul had laid his 
hands upon the Ephesian converts, the Holy Ghost came 
upon them, and, they spaJce with tongues and prophesied^ 
Acts 19 : 6. In the same sense is to be understood the gift, 
xaQiufittf which was given to Timothy by prophecy, with 
the laying on of the hands of the presbytery, 1 Tim, 4 : 14. 
The meaning simply is, that by the imposition of hands 
that peculiar spiritual gift denominated prophecy was im- 

The Jewish oidination, on the contraiy, although sometimes accompanied, 
when administered by the apostles, by the communication of miraculous 
gifts, was in itself no more than a significant form of benediction on ad- 
mission to a specific appointment. Of this nature were the offices connected 
with the synagogue, in contradistinction from those of the priesthood. 
When Paul and Barnabas were sent out from the church at Antioch, they 
submitted to the same impressive ceremony : not surely that either au- 
thority, or power of any kind, or miraculous qualifications, devolved upon 
the apostle and his illustrious companion, by virtue of the imposition of 
Presbyterian hands ! What then is ordination 1 The answer is, a decent 
and becoming solemnity ^ adopted from the Jewish customs by the primitivM 
church f significani qf the separaJtion qf an indiv^utd to some specific ap^ 
pointment in the Christian ministry, and constituting both a recognition on 
the part of the officiating presbyters, qf the ministerial character qf the 
person appointed, and a desirable sanction of the proceedings qfthe church. 
It is, however, something more than a mere circumstance, the imposition 
of hands being designed to express that fervent benediction which accom- 
panied the ceremony, and which constitutes the true spirit of the rite. To 
an occasion which, when the awful responsibility of the pastoral charge is 
adequately felt, imparts to the prayers and the affectionate aid of those 
who are fathers and brethren in the ministry, a more especial value, the 
sign and solemn act of benediction must appear peculiarly appropriate. 
This venerable ceremony may also be regarded as a sort of bond of fellow- 
ship among the churches of Christ, a sign of unity, and an act of brother- 
hood.''— C<md«r's FroUstant Nonconformity, Vol. l, p. 24^. 
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parted to Timothy.21 Of the same import are 2 Tim. 1 : 6, 
and 1 Tim. 5: 22. Both relate to the communication 
of spiritual gifts. If the rite of ordination was implied 
and included in it, then the same act must be expressive 
both of this induction into office, and of the communication 
of spiritual gifts. Such is Neander's explanation of the 
transaction. " The consecration to offices in the church was 
conducted in the following manner. After those persons to 
whom its performance belonged, had laid their hands on 
the head of the candidate, — a symbolic action borrowed 
from the Jewish HD^Dp, — they besought the Lord that he 
would grant, what this symbol denoted, the impartation of 
the gifts of his Spirit for carrying on the office thus under- 
taken in his name. If, as was presumed, the whole cere- 
mony corresponded to its intent, and the requisite disposition 
existed in those for whom it was performed, there was 
reason for considering the communication of the spiritual 
gifts necessary for the office, as connected with this conse- 
cration performed in the name of Christ. And since Paul 
from this point of view designated the whole of the solemn 
proceeding (without separating it into its* various elements), 
by that which was its external symbol (as, in scriptural 
phraseology, a single act of a transaction consisting of 
several parts, and sometimes that which was most striking 
to the senses, is often mentioned for the whole) ; he required 
of Timothy that he should seek to revive afresh the spirit- 
ual gifts that he had received by the laying on of hands." 22 

The question has been asked, but never yet answered, 
who ordained Apollos ? See Acts 18 : 24 — 26. 1 Cor. 
3: 5—7. 

It remains to consider the case of Paul the apostle. Of 
whom did he receive ordination ? One Ananias, a disciple 
and a devout man according to the law, and having a good 

•1 Rothe, Anfknge,!, p. 161. 

<* Neander, Apost. Kirch., 1, 213. Comp. pp. 88, 300, 3d edit. 
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report of all the Jews that dwelt at Damascus, — this man 
prayed and. laid his hands upon Paul, and straightway he 
preached Christ in the synagogues. Soon after this he 
spent three years in Arabia ; then, for a whole year together, 
he and Barnabas asseTnbled themselves toith the church and 
taught much people at Antioch, Acts 11 : 26. After all 
this, he was sent forth by the Holy Ghost, on his mission 
to the Gentiles. Preparatory to this mission he was recom- 
mended to the grace of God for the work, by fasting, 
prayer and the i^nposition of hands. Even this was not 
done by any of the apostles, but by certain prophets and 
teachers, such as Simeon, Lucius and Manaen. £yen on 
the supposition, therefore, that these were the solemnities 
of Paul's ordination, he was not Episcopally ordained. 
But, in truth, they had no reference whatever to his ordi- 
nation. On the authority of his divine commission, he 
had already been a preacher for several years. It was, 
not a new appointment, but an appointment to a new work, 
which in no degree helps forward the cause of prelatical 
ordination.^ 

We have, indeed, adopted from apostolic usage, a signifi- 
cant, impressive and becoming rite, by which to induct one 
into the sacred office of the ministry. The rite ought 
always to be observed. - But no direct precept, no uniform 
usage, gives to this rite the sanction of divine authority ; 
above all, there is not in all the Scriptures, the least authority 
for the exclusive administration of it by the bishop alone. 
The idea of a bishop receiving the Holy Ghost in regular 
succession from the . holy apostles, and transmitting the 
heavenly grace by the laying on of his hands is a figment 
of prelatical pride and fanaticism, unknown either in Scrip- 
ture, or in the earliest ages of the church.. But the histori- 
cal argument in relation to the subject of ordination by 
presbyters is considered below. 

ss Bowdler'a Letten on Apostolical Succession, p. 22. 
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The claims of Episcopacy, on the ground of an original 
distinction between the names and titles of bishop and 
presbyters seem now to be wholly abandoned, even by 
Episcopalians themselves. *' Even if Timothy," says the 
Christian Observer, '* had been distinctly called bishop of 
Ephesus, and Titus bishop of Crete, Episcopalians would 
build nothing on that nomenclature as regards Episcopacy, 
being a distinct order from Presbytery, for presbyters are 
admitted to have been called bishops. The disparity is 
proved by other considerations." ^4 

Even the church of Rome acknowledges the identity of 
the orders of presbyter and bishop, and reckons among the 
three greater, or holy orders, those of priest, deacon, and 
subdeacon. 

Bishop Onderdonk makes also the same concession. 
*^ As some readers of this essay may not be familiar with 
the controversy, it is proper to advert to the fact, that the 
name ' bishops,' which now designates the highest grade of 
the ministry, is not appropriated to that office in Scripture. 
That name is given to the middle order, ox presbyters ; and 
all that we read in the New Testament, concerning ' bishops ' 
(including, of course, the words * overseers ' and * oversight,' 
which have the same derivation), is to be regarded as per- 
taining to that middle grade." Bishops and presbyters are 
identical, then, in the Scriptures, according to our American 
bishop, who traces his own descent from a higher grade 
known by no specific name in Scripture, such as the apostles, 
and Titus and Timothy, and the angels of the seven 
churches, who are not honored with any official title, as a 
distinct order or grade.^s The whole fabric of Episcopacy 

M Christian Observer, 1842, p. 69. 

u xhe highest grade is there foand in those called apostles, and in some 
other individuals, as Titus and Timothy, and the angels of the seven 
churches of Asia, who have no official designation given them. It was 
after the apostolic age that the name ' bishop ' was taken from the second 
order and appropriated to the first— >£uAop Onderdonk*» Epueopaey, 
tuUd 6y Seriphare. 
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is here made to lean on a certain nameless grade, whose 
successors have uncourteously appropriated to themselves 
exclusively an official title which by divine right belonged 
to the presbyters. The issue of the argument, accordingly, 
turns chiefly upon the proposition which comes next under 
consideration. 

4. There was, in the apostolical churches, no ordinary 
class of ministers superior to that of presbyters or bishopsr 

We deny entirely that. Timothy, or Titus, or any other 
person, or class of persons named in Scripture, represents a 
grade, or order of ministers in the churches planted by the 
apostles, who were invested with prerogatives superior ta 
those of presbyters ; and whose office was to be perpetuated 
in the church of Christ, In opposition to these Episcopal 
pretensions, we remark : 

1. That no distinct appellation is given to the supposed' 
order, and no class of religious teachers represents them ia 
the Scriptures. 

If there be such an order, it is surely extraordinary that 
it should be left without a name, or a distinctive appeUatiott 
of any kind. Here is a high grade, possessed of exclusive 
ministerial rights and powers, from whom all clerical grace 
has been transmitted by Episcopal succession, age after 
age, down to the present time; and yet distinguished byna 
appellation, represented by no- single class or order of men. 
The inferior grades, presbyters and deacons, are specified 
with great distinctness, but the highest and most important 
of all has no definite name, no distinct and single repre- 
sentative. And yet your bishop, with astonishing credulity,. 
fuQS backwaM his spiritual lineage up, I had almost said), 
through a thousand generations, in strange uncertainty alt 
the while, to whom he shall at last attach himself, or with 
whom claim kindred. If Peter fails him,! he flies to Paul, 
to James, to Timothy, to Titus, to the angel of the church, 
to — he knows not whom. He is, however, a legitimate de- 

13 
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scendant .and successor of some apostolical bishop. He 
is -sure of that; but that bishop-^— nobody knows who 
he is,- or what his office may have been, — stat nomirm 
,umbra. 
a. We deny that the Scriptures give any. authority for 

ascribing to either of the apostles, or to their assistants and 
(ellow-labprers, the exercise of Episcopal authority. 

The fathers do indeed cooicux in assigning Episcopal 
sees to several of the- apostles, and to their helpers. And 
modern Episcopalians refer us with great confidence to 
James, to Timothy, Titus, and to the angel of the church 
in the epistles of the apocalypse, as instances of primitive 
bishops. Now .we deny that either of these exercised the 
tights and prerogatives of an Episcopal bishop. 

(a) James was not bishop of Jerusalem. 

We .have already seen^ with what care the apostles 
guarded- against the assum|Kion of authority over the 
churches. They taught, they counselled,'they administered, 
they reproved^ indeed, with the authority of ambassadors 
of God and ministers of Christ. But they assiuned not 
to rule and to govern with the official power of a diocesan. 
The evidence of this • position is abeady before the reader, 
^d to his considemtion we submit it without i^irther 
remark. 

But James, it is said, resided at Jerusalem, as bishop of 
that church and diocese; and, in this cajpaci^, offers us a 
scriptural example of an apostolical bishop. The Episco- 
pal functions of this bishop, therefore, require a particular 
consideration. 

In the days of Claudius Csesar, arose a dearth through- 
out Judea, so distressing that a charitable collection was 
taken up and forwarded by the' hands of Barnabas and 
Saul, to the bret}iren in Jude&, residing in the reputed 

. » Chapter I. 
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didcese of this bishop of Jerasalem. To whom was this 
charity sent ? Not to the bishop, but to the presbyters^ the 
appropriate officers of that church, Acts 11: 30. 
. The delegation from Antioch was sent, not to the bishop, 
bat to the apostles and presbyters. Acts 16 : 2. This dele- 
gation should have been received', it would seem,' by the 
bishop, as the official oi^n of the church. But, instead d{ 
this, Ihey are hospitably received by the church, and the 
apostles, and the presbyters. Not a syllable is said of the 
bishop. The council convene to cotisider the question which 
was sulnnitted for theit decision. Who compose this coun- 
cil? The aposdes and presbyters, again, without any men- 
tion of the bishop. After the discussion, in which James 
bears indeed a prominent part with the other apostles, who 
act in making up the result? The apostles and presbyters. 
It seemed good to the apostles and presbyters^ with all the 
ckurch. Who appear in the salutation of -the letter ad- 
dressed to the church at Antioch ? The apostles, the pres- 
byters and the brethren. Mention is again made. Acts 16 : 4, 
of the decrees of this council. Who now appear* as the 
authors of these decrees? The' apostles and presbyters. 
Where is our diocesan all this time? Plainly he has^no 
official character as such. A bishop over this community, 
just now living together in the simplicity of their mutual 
love, is an idle fancy, devoid alike of reality, of influence, 
and of name. Had James been bishop of Jerusalem at 
this time, would he not have acted a conspicuous part iu 
all these concerns, as we have seen that the presbyters did ? 
Would not his high office have given him a place. vastly 
more prominent than theirs in all these transactions; 
whereas they, with the apostles, are the chief actors, as 
the individuals upon whom rests the government pf the 
church at Jerusalem.^T^ 

James appears to have resided chiefly at this city 

« Kotbe, Anftnge, Vol I, p. 267, eeq. 
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for good and sufficient reasons, without remaining' there 
as the prelatical head of that church or diocese. The holy 
city was the seat of the Christian religion, and to the apostles, 
the centre of their operations. It was the church to which 
all referred, like the church at Antioch, as they might have 
occasion, for counsel, instruction and support. What more 
natural than that one of the twelve should remain, as the 
representatiye of the college of the apostles, to give direc- 
tion to their operations, and their councils ? And for this 
important trust, James, one of the kindred of our Lord 
according to the flesh, from his youth a Nazarene, intimately 
acquainted with all the national peculiarities and prejudices 
of the Jews, and a blameless and a faithful follower 
of Christ, was eminently qualified. The testimony of 
Hegesippus is that " he was holy from his mother's womb," 
that upon account of his most eminent righteousness he 
was styled the Just. He represents the Scribes and Phari* 
sees as saying to him, " We all put our confidence in thee ; 
and we, and all the people, bear thee witness that thou art 
just, and respectest not the person of any man."^ James 
the just, then, remained at Jerusalem, as the delegate of 
the college of the apostles, and the honored counsellor and 
adviser of the churches, but with no pretensions to dioce- 
san or prelatical authority over them. 

As a Jew, as the brother of our Lord, as well as by the 
amiable characteristics mentioned above, he was eminently 
qualified to act as mediator between the opposite parties of 
Jew and Gentile converts ; and to counsel, and to act for 
the peace of the church. But in all this he acted, not as 
a bishop, but as an apostle, in that divine character, and by 
that authority, which he possessed as an apostle of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and which, as Neander has well, ob- 
served, could be delegated to none other.29 

•8 Euseb., Eccl. Hist., Lib. 2, c. 23. 

^ Introduction, p. 19. Also Apost. Kirch., 2, c. 1, p. 14, seq. 
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But do not Clement of Alexandria,^ Hegesippusy^^ the 
Apostolical Constitutions,^ Eusebius,^ Cyril of Jerusalem,^ 
£piphanius,35 ChrysostoQi,^^ Jerome*,^ Augustine,^ and 
many others of later date, all agree that James was bishop 
of Jerusalem ? Orant it all. These all chaiaeterize him 
as bishop of Jerusalem. And y«t not satisfied that James, 
was bishop of this parent chturch? No, by. no means* 
Their declaxation only relates to a disputed point in the 
history of the Acts of the Apostles, upon which we, per- 
h&pSf are as competent to decide as tfaey. With the same, 
historical data in view, why cannot a judgment be made 
up upon them as safely in the nineteenth century as in the 
third or the fifth? With what propriety these ancient 
fathers denominate Jscmes bishop of Jerusalem, let the 
reader himself judge inview of the foregoing constderatipns. 

But Hegesippus lived in the second century, within one 
hundred years of the apostolic age, and must be an unexcei^ 
tionable witness. What then is his testimony ? Simply 
that he took charge of the church in connection with the 
apostles^ for such must the term /uerd imply, if it means 
any thing. Tiiis use of this .preposition, however, is not 
common, and the authenticity of .the passage is doubtful, 
StadixBTtti dk — t^f ixxltjalav fisj^ tutv dnootdloip. He to** 
mained <Mefiy at Jerusalem, the centre of operaUon for all • 
of the apostles, and had, if you please, the immediate 
supervision of this church in. connection with 'the other 
apostles. Aside from the Scriptures^ therefore, nothing 

30 Euseb., Ecct. Hist, %e,L ?i Enseb., Eccl. Hist, Z, c. 23. 

M Lib. 6^ Ep. 14, p. 346. 

M Lib. 2, c. 1. 2, c. 23. 3, c. 6. 7, c. W. Commeirt. ad Isac. 17*^ 6,Tom^ 
t, p. 4S2. Montfaucon, Collec. Not. Pat. e.t Scrip. Graec.^ ecL; Pans, 1706. 

« Catech^ 4, E^J 28, p. 66, ed. Tont^e. - • : . 

3*Haev.,78. Antidicom&rianitar, $ 6, p. 1039. 

» Horn. 38, in Ep. ad Corinth, Torn* 10/ p. 865. ■ 
. 37 Catal. Script. Eccl., s. v. Jacob, frater Domini, Tom. 1, p. 170. Cpm- 
ment in Ep. ad Gal. 1 : 19. Tom. 9, p. 128. 

38 Contra literas Petiliani, L, 2, c. ^1, $ lIS; Tom. 9; p. 172. 
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appears from this writer to show that he exercised the in- 
dependent authority of bishop oyer the church. After the 
rise of the hierarchy, the Episcopal fathers that haT.e been 
mentioned may have interpreted the testimony of this au- 
thor into a declaration of the Episcopal office of James. 
If so, we are at liberty to challenge the authority of these 
fathers on the point under consideration. Like them we 
have the- historical record before us, and the means of 
forming an independent opinion.^* 

Indeed, antiquity itself, in the language of Milton, " hath 
turned over the controversy to that sovereign book which 
we had fondly straggled from." After refuting other tra- 
ditions, he adds, **as little can your advantage be from 
Hegesippus, an historian, of the same time, not extant, but 
cited by Eusebius. His words are, ' that in every city all 
things so stood in his time as the law and the prophets, and 
our Lord did preach.' If they stood so, then stood not 
bishops above presbyters. For what our Lord and his 
disciples taught, God be thanked, we have no need to go 
learn of him."<« 

The churches, as we have already seen, were at this 
time entirely independent. They had no confederate re- 
lations, one toward another. They were, simply, any 
number of believers associated together by common con- 
sent, for the enjoyment of the word and ordinances of their 
common Lord. Besides their union of faith and fellow- 
ship of spirit, they had one bond of union in. the instruc- 
tion, care and oversight which the apostles exercised in 
common over all the churches. This general supervision 
the apostles exercised conjointly, and thus formed a com- 
mon bond of connection between the difierent fraternities ; 
going themselves, from place to place, confirming the 
churches, and reporting to each the faith and piety of such 

» Rothe, Anmnge der Christ Kirch., 1, 263—272. 
«o Prose Works, Vol. X, p. 86. 
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as they had visited. What care the apostle Paul took to 
encourage this fellowship of the churches is gratefully 
manifested in the salutations which he sends in their be* 
half. All the churches- of Christ salute you, Som. 16 : 16. 
The churches of Asia salute you. All the brethren greet 
you, 1 Cor. 16 ; 19, 20. 

Under these circumstances, the churches severally re* 
ferred to the apostles, for instruction, for counsel, and for 
assistance, as Uiey might have occasion. This oversight 
the apostles carefully exercised ; caring for all, and watch- 
ing for all, as they had opportunity, that thus they might, 
as far as possible, supply the place of their Lord, and fulfil 
the ministry which they had received from him. In the 
distribution of their labors, by mutual consent, they occu- 
pied, to a great extent, their separate fields. Some going 
to the heathen, and others to the circumcision, Gal. 2: 7-^ 9. 
But none had any settled cure, or any prescribed field of 
labor, bearing the remotest analogy to a modem diocese. 
Paul was greatly oppressed by the care of all the churches, 
which came daily upon him. Who is weak and I am not 
weak ? Who is ofiended and I burn not ? 2 Cor. 11 : 29. 
So that while each may have been the apostle of particular 
churches, each and every one exercised a common over- 
sight and jurisdiction over all, by whomsoever they may 
have been originally organized. Nor was this jurisdiction 
of the several apostles exercised by them on their own 
individual responsibility, but .in. commDU rather as fellow- 
apostles and co-workers, for the rearing up of the church 
of Christ, and the extension of his kingdom. In a word, 
the government of the churches was vested in the apostles, 
not individually, but collectively; and each exercised. his 
authority as a joint member of the apostolical body, who 
were ordained and endowed with grace to be witnesses of 
the gospel of our Lord in every place, " for the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of die ministry, for the edifica- 
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tion of the body of Christ." Such are the views of 
Rothe,^^ one of the latest writers on this subject, who has 
set forth his sentiments with great clearness, and supported 
them with unequalled learning and filnlity. Such also are 
the sentiments of Ghrysostom, an ancient and learned 
bishop. " The apostles were constituted of God rulers, 
not over a separate nation or city, but-all were entrusted 
with the world.' -^^ 

{b) Timothy at Ephesus was not a bishop. 

Timothy was one of a class of religious teachers who 
acted as the assistants and fellow-laborers of the apostle. 
Their assistance was employed as a needful expedient to 
enable the apostles to exercise their supervision over the 
in&nt churches which sprang up in the different and distant 
countries through which Christianity was propagated by 
them. Over churches widely separated, the apostles could 
personally exercise but little supervision. Some of them, 
as' the apostle Peter, and especially the great s^stle of the 
Gentiles, were instrumental in planting many churches in 
distant countries. He saw the necessity of employing 
suitable and competent men, who, invested with his 
authority, and in his name, might supply his lack of 
service to those churches which lay beyond the range of 
his immediate inspection. They were neither permanent 
o^ers in the church, nor restricted to any specific circuit, 
but temporary residents, to assist in setting in order the 
churches, and giving needful instruction, as the occasion 
might require, and then to pass away to some other 
station, wherever their services might be required. 

Such assist^ts and delegatesr of the apostles are of 
fi?equent occurrence in the Scriptures. And this view of 

« AnflUige, ChriBt. Kirch,, pp. 297—310. 

Wpti xttl ndleis diii<pogovg Xafi^dvovTeg^ dlXdc n&vjeg xoiv^ 
tijv dixov/iivT^v Ifimaxivdevxag — Ciiedby CampbeU^Leeturetf^.V. 
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their office afibrds, at once, a natural and easy explanation 

of the peculiar and somewhat anomalous rank which they 

d seem to hold. Bishops they certainly were not, in the 

e Episcopal sense of that term.^ Neither were they merely 

il presbyters; for, though in many things their office was 

analogous to that of presbyters, in other respects it was 

t widely difierent. Such was Timothy, whom Paul styles 

his fellow-laborer, avvsqy6g. Rom. 16: 21. 1 Thess. 3: 2. 

In the salutations of his epistles, also, he oden couples the 

I name of Timothy with his own. Phil. 1:1. 1 Thess. 1 : 1. 

2 Thess. 1 : 1, &c. Accordingly, Timothy appears, as the 

travelling companion of the apostle. 

He seems, indeed, at difierent times, to have had the 
superintendence of several churches in various places. 
Comp. 1 Cor. 4 : 17, 1 Tim. 1 : 3, and 1 Thess. 3: 2, from 
which it appears that he was sent to Corinth, to Ephesua, 
and to Thessalonica, as a fellow-laborer and assistant of the 
apostle. From what is said of his influence at Corinth, \% 
Would seem that he might with almost equal propriety be 
styled the bishop of that city as of Ephesus. In the first 
epistle, he is reputed to have been sent to them, as the 
Kpresentative of the apostle, to bring them into remem- 
brance of his ways and doctrines; and, in the second, 
lie unites with Paul as his brother in the salutation 
of that church. The whole history of the Acts of the 
Apostles, and indeed the language of the epistles proves 
that, like the other of St. Paul's fellow-travellers, Timothy 
had no settled abode, no fixed station ; but assisted him, as 
an evangelist, in setting the churches in order, and in the 
accomplishment of any special object which the apostle 
had in view, and to which he could not personally attend. 
The apostle, often coupling the name of Timothy with his 
own, presents him to us as his travelling companion and 

^ Bishop Onderdonk only claims this distinction for Timothy, and many 
of that commonion giVe up this point* 
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assistant. This itinerating life of Ti/Hothy sufficiently 
proves that he was not the bishop of Ephesus. When 
both the epistles to the Thessalonians were written, 
A. D. 62, Timothy was with Paul at Corinth, having 
lately returned from Thessalonica, where he had spent 
some time in ministering to that church. 

"When Paul wrote the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
A. D. 57, from Ephesus, Timothy was absent again, on a 
mission to Macedonia and Achaia, from whence he was 
expected soon to be there. 1 Cor. 16: 10. Titus also 
goes about this time on a mission to Corinth. 

The year following, when Paul wrote his second epistle 
from Macedonia, Timothy was with him there, and Titus, 
whom Paul had met in Macedonia, was again one of the 
messengers by whom the letter was* forwarded to that 
church. 

Some months later, A. D. 58, when he wrote his epistle 
to the Romans from Corinth, Tim'othy was with him there. 

The epistle to the Ephesians was written from Rome, 
A. D. 61, subsequent to the time when Timothy is alleged 
to have been made bishop of Ephesus; yet he is not 
named in it, nor is there any allusion in it to any head 
of the church there, but only to " the saints and faithful 
brethren." Indeed, it is certain, from the epistles to the 
Colossians and to Philemon, written about the same time 
from Rome, that Timothy was, at this time, in that city; 
so that he could scarcely have been in his supposed diocese 
at all. 

" The expression in 1 Tim. 1 : 3, * As I besought thee to 
abide still at Ephesus when I went into Macedonia,' seems 
to mark but a temporary purpose, and to bear little simili- 
tude to a settled appointment and establishment of him as 
head of the church there, i, e., bishop, in the modem s(ficept- 
ation of the term, resembling rather his previous mission 
to Thessalonica, referred to in the epistle to the Thessalo- 
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nians (3 : 2); and this is confirmed by the undoubted fact, 
that when the second epistle to him was written, not only 
was Timothy not in his supposed diocese at Ephesus, but 
the apostle tells him that he had sent Tychicus there, who 
is spoken of by the apostle as being in like manner a 
fellow-servant, beloved brother, and fellow^minister of the 
Lord (Ephes. 6 : 21), as Timothy himself was. This we 
know to have been shortly before the death of the apostle."^ 
The absurdity of supposing that this request was noade 
to Timothy as bishop, is forcibly presented by Daill4» 
"Why beseech a bishop to remain in his diocese? Is it 
not to beseech a man to stay in a place to which he is 
tx)aDd ? I should not think it strange to beseech him to 
leave it, if his services were needed elsewhere. But to 
beseech him to abide in. a place where his charge obliges 
him. to be, and which he cannot forsake without ofiending 
God and neglecting his duty, is, to say the truth, not a very 
civil. entreaty.; as it plainly pre-supposes that he has not 
his duty much at heart, seeing one is under the necessity 
of beseeching him to do it." ^^ 

By the imposition of hands he was endowed with pecu- 
liar jgifts, that qualified him to serve the churches as a 
fellow4aborer with the apostle, who accordingly charges 
him not to neglect this gift.^^ 

But what need of many words on this subject ? The 
apostle, just.befoi^ his deathy-and long after he is supposed 
to have settled Timothy as bishop at Ephesus, gives him 
his true designation,^ — an- evangelist, ".Do the work," not 
of bishop^but ^ of an evangelist." The work which he was 

tf Bowdler's LeH<9r8 on Apost. Succession, pp. 25, 26. 

« DfldU^, .d-iieiM», p; 2S. Cited in MaaWs Worki, Vol. IH, p. 197. 

^ Comp. Neander, Aposi Kirch., 1, c^ 10. Rothe, Anftage, Vol. I, pp. 
160, 161, and 2633 also, J* H* Bohmer,, Diss. Jar. Eccl. Antiq., p. 424, seq., 
^v'here is given an able discussion of the points under consideration, in 
relation to Timothy, Titos, and the angel of the churches. Barnes's Apost. 
Churoh, pp. 9^— 107, and Smyth's PiMbyteiy und Freltcy, chap. 12, $ 3. 
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exhorted to do was simply that of a " person who, being 

attached to no particular church, was SQnt by the apostle 

as was necessary, either for the purpose of founding new 

churches, or of confirming those which were already estab- 
lished." ^5 

(c) Titus was not bishop of Crete. 

Like Timothy, Titus was an evangelist. He received 
similar instructions and performed similar labors. Like 
Timothy, he also travelled too much for a stationary pre- 
late. From Syria we trace him to Jerusalem ; thence to 
Corinth; thence to Macedonia; back again to Corinth; 
thence to Crete ; thence to Dalmatia ; and whether he ever 
returned to Crete is wholly- uncertain. He 'was left at 
Crete, therefore, not as bishop of that diocese, but as an 
assistant of the. apostle, to establish the churches, and to 
Continue the work which the apostle had begun. "After 
Paul had laid the foundation of the Christian church ~iii 
drete," says Neander, " he left Titils behind, to complete 
the organization of the churches, to confirm the hew con- 
verts in purity of doctrine, and to counterwork the influence, 
of the false teachers." ^ 

From all this there appears to be no scriptural foundation 
for considering either Timothy,- established as bishop of 
Ephesus, or Titus, of Crete. Dr. Whitby, himself a zealous 
advocate of Episcopacy, assures' us that he could find 
nothing in any writer of the first three centuries concerning 
the Episcopate df Timothy and Titus; nor any iiitimation 
that they bore that name, " Certain it is," says Campbell, 
also, " that in the first three centuries, neither Timothy nor 
Titus is styled bishop by any writer." He journeyed much 
with Paul, and was left in Crete, like Timothy .ftt Ephesus, 
to render, in behalf of the apostles, a sdmilar. service to the 
churches on that island. 

* • . 

41 Beaasobre, quoted by Maat and d'Ogly, on Acts 21 : 8. 
^ Apoet. Kirch., 1, p. 405. • 
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Of the same general character, also, was Silranus, 
1 Thess. 1: 1. 2 Thess. 1: 1. Gomp. 1 Pet. 6: 12; and 
Hark, Col 4: 10. 1 Pet. 5: 13; and Clemens, Phil. 4: 3, 
and several others. Silas is first the travelling companion 
of Paul and Barnabas in Asia Minor ; then of Paul, in his 
second missionary tour through Asia Minor, Macedonia, 
and Achaia ; and, at a later period, the companion of Peter 
in the Parthian empire. Mark, also, was first the com-^ 
panion of Paul and Barnabas; then, after their separation, of 
Barnabas in Cyprus; and afterwards of Peter in the Parthian 
empire ; and from thence he accompanied him to Rome. 

No one of the apostles, therefore, nor Timothy, nor 
Titus, nor any of the evangelists, acted in the capacity of 
bishop of any church or diocese. In neither has thi& 
higher grade any representation; nor has the prelatical 
doctrine of Episcopal supremacy and apostolical succession 
the least foundation in Scripture.'*^ 

(d) The angel of the church in the apocalyptic epistles 
was not a bishop. 

On this subject, we shall present the reader with the 
exposition of' several distinguished scholars, and submit it 
to him, whether this phraseology supports the prelatical 
claims of Episcopacy. The views of Neander are briefly 
given in his Introduction.^® 

By the kindness of Prof. Stuart, we here offer the 
following exposition from his unpublished commentary on 
Revelation : 

".The seven angels have given occasion to much sj>ecUf*^ 
lation and diversity of opinion. Are they teachers^ bishops^ 
overseers? or is some other oflice designated by the word 
iyyelog, angel, here ? 

" 1. Old Testament usage ; viz., the later Hebrew employ s 
the word ^K^5=3y)'c^og, to designate a prophet. Hag. 1 : 13, 
also a priest. Mai. 2 : 7, and Ecc. 5:6. As priests, in 

*T Comp. Rothe, Anftnge, 1, p. 306> leq. • Pag« M. 

14 
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the appropriate sense of the word, did not exist in the 
Christian churches (for they had no Mosaic ritual of sacri- 
fices and ohlations), so we must compare ^yyelog here with 
^So, prophet, in Hag. 1 : 13. /Jjpoqp^Ta*, prophets, there 
were in the Christian church. See 1 Cor. 12 : 28. Acts 
13: 1. 1 Cor. 14: 29, 32, 37. Eph. 2: 20. 3: 5. 4: 11. 
Taken in this sense, the word designates here the leading 
teacher in the Asiatic churches. The nature of the case 
would seem to indicate a leader here, else why should he 
he especially addressed as the representative of the whole 
hody in each of the Christian churches ? But, 

"2. Another exposition has been given. Vitringa*® has 
compared the ^yyBlog of the apocalypse with the I^V H"^ 
of the Jewish synagogues, which means hgatus ecde^iat 
[the representative or delegate of the church], and compares 
well with tfyycAog exxkr^trtag [angel of the church], as to the 
form of the phrase. The office of the individual thus 
named was to superintend and conduct the worship of the 
synagogue ; i. e., he recited prayers, and read the Scrip- 
tures, or invited others to perform these duties ; he called 
on the priests to pronounce the final benediction, in case he 
himself was not a priest ; he proclaimed the sacred feasts, 
and, in a word, he superintended the whole concerns of 
religious worship, and evidently took the lead in them 
himself. He was a 7tqoBax6g, or an intaxonog [a superiiV' 
tendent or overseer], and also a diddaxalog, teacher, in a 
greater or less degree. Comp. John 3: 10. The best 
account of his office is in Schoettgen, Horae Heb., p. 1089, 
seq., who has pointed out some errors and deficiencies of 
Vitringa. The nature of the case shows that the superior 
officer is, in this instance, and should be, addressed. He is 
probably called the angel of the church, in conformity to 

*8 De Vet. Synagoga., p. 910, seq. As an interpretation of the Hebrew 
phrase, ni23f H^Sb^ the English reader may read, as often as it occurs, 
tfte mler qfthe n/nasogue. 
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the Hebrew Chaldee 103C n'h^ (possibly in reference to 
Hag. 1 : 13, or Mai. 2 : 7), and may be called leg€aus 
ecdesiae, because he i!^ delegatus ah ecclesia [delegated by 
the church], in order that he may render their public 
deTotions to God, and superintend their social worship. 
Exactly the limits of the office and its specific duties 
neither the word, ^yyalog, explains, nor does the context 
give us any particular information." 

The learned Origen affirms, that the angels of the 
churches were the nqoeajuiTegy the presiding presbyters, 
the same of whom Justin, TertuUian, and Clemens Alez- 
andrinus speak, in the extracts which are given below, in 
their order.^o 

The exposition given below is from the learned Dr. 
Delitz^, of Leipsic, the associate of Dr. Fiirst, in preparing 
his Hebrew Concordance. The writer himself is a man of 
profound erudition in all that relates to Hebrew and Rab- 
binical literature, who, by our particular, desire, furnished 
the article for us in a late visit to that city. 

" The ^yjelot trig ^^^^<f^Sf angels of the churches, are 
the bishops ; or, what in my opinion is the same in the 
apostolical churches, the presbyters of the churches. The 
expression, like many others in the New Testament, is 
derived from the synagogue, which may be regarded as 
the parent source of the Christian church, having remained 
essentially unchanged for a long time after the overthrow 
of the temple service. The office of the nuv FT'Sk; corre- 
sponds entirely with that of bishop or presbyter of the 
apostolical churches. 

"1. The *iny n^hvf bears this name as the delegatus 
ecclesiae, the delegate of the church, who was elected by 
them to exercise and enjoy the privileges and prerogatives 
of a presiding officer in their assemblies. It was his duty 

^ ngo6(TT(j)Tag ttvdtg rlav sxxlrjaiQv hyyiXovg XiyBcdai nag^ 
TCp loiavvri Iv tij bi.noyiaxaXi)tpei>, — D€ Orat., $ 34. 
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to pray in the name of the assembly, to lead in the reading 
of the Scriptures, to blow the trumpet, the "^QW on the 
opening of a new year ; and, in the* absence of those who 
belonged to the priesthood, the D'^nj, to pronounce the 
Aaronitic benediction. So far as the performance of this 
rite is concerned, the priests themselves are the "^^SV ^nnt[^. 
The original passages are given by Schoettgen.*^ So high 
and important was the office of this 1)2TS n^Stsr, and so 
nearly did it correspond with that of bishop or presbyter, 
thdt the name of the former might be applied to the latter. 

** The signification of the term may also be learned from 
the Aramaean term, the K?^*^i^* This ofiicer of the syna- 
gogue, the 103f r\^h\ff, was regarded as bringing before 
God the prayers of the people, which were considered as 
their spiritual ofiering. It appears from the Jerusalem 
Talmud, that when one was invited to ascend the pulpit to 
ofier public prayers, the language of the invitation was, 
not ' Come and pray,' but * Come hither, and present our 
offering,' ^yyf^^ nfari^.sa 

"The office of the nnv n'Ser did not, indeed, include the 
duty of a public teacher ; for the office of public preaching 
was not established as a permanent institution, but had its 
origin within the period of the Christian dispensation. 

"I have thus shown that the appellation, angel of the 
church, was used to designate the presiding officer of the 
Christian church, with particular reference to the ni3V n^Sar 
of the synagogue. Still, as a name of an office, the angel 
of the church may have a meaning somewhat higher. 
Such a meaning it may have, with reference, retrospect- 
ively, to the nin" IkSd of the Old Testament.^ So that 
the angel of the church may, at the same time, denote the 

^1 Hone Hebraicae et Talmndicae ad Apoc., 1, p. 1089, seq. 
A* Berachot, c. 4, f. 206. Comp. Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrftge 
der Juden. 

63 Comp. Malachi 2 1 7, and Haggai 1 ; 13. 
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bishop or presbyter chosen by this Christian community, to 
be the messenger, or servant, both of God and of the 
church. This call of the church is itself a vocatio divina^ 
a diviTie calling; and, according to the New Testament 
view of the subject, unites the idea of both offices in the 
same person." 

Bengal, also, the most learned expositor of the book of 
Sevelation, is of opinion, that the angel of the church 
corresponds to the inv n'Stsr of the synagogue. •* The 
Hebremrs had, in their synagogue, a *my n'W> a deputatum 
tcdedaet who, in reading, in prayer, <Szx:., led the congre- 
gation; and such a leader, also, had each of the seven 
churches of the Apocalypse." ^ 

The result is, that the angel of the churches, whatever 
view we take of the cnrigin of the term, was not the repre- 
sentative of an order or grade superior to presbyters, but 
himself merely a presbyter ; or, if you please, — a hitkop, 
provided you mean by it simply what the Scriptures 
always mean, — a pastor of a church, the ordinary and only 
minister, divinely constituted to be the shepherd and bishop 
of their souls. 

II. It remains to consider the historical argument for the 
original equality and identity of bishops and presbyters. 

The doctrine of the original equality and identity of 
bishops and presbyters was fully recognized in the early 
church, and continued to be acknowledged, even after the 
establishment of the hierarchy, down to the time of the 
Reformation. The historical argument comprised in this 
proposition may be resolved into several particulars, each 
of which serves to show that both the early fathers and 
later historians regarded presbyters and bishops as belong- 

M Erklaning Offenbarang, p. 216. For a further illustration of the opin- 
ions of the learned, the reader is referred to Campbell's Lectures on EccL 
mat., pp. 82—88. Whately, Kingdom of Christ, pp. 246—260. 

14» 
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ing to the same grade or order of the clergy, and equal in 
their rights and privileges. 

1. Presbyters are designated by names and titles similar 
to those of bishops. 

2. Presbyters, like bishops, are carefully distinguished 
from the deacons, the second order of the clergy, in such a 
manner as to show that they are indiscriminately and 
equally the representatives of the first order. 

3. Presbyters were understood to possess the right to 
ordain; and, generally, to perform the functions of the 
Episcopal office. 

4. Bishops, themselves, in their ministerial character, 
exercised only the jurisdiction, and performed merely the 
offices, of presb3rters in the primitive churches. 

5. The original equality of bishops and presbyters con- 
tinued to be acknowledged, from the rise of the Episcopal 
hierarchy down to the time of the Eeformation. 

1. Presbyters are designated in the writings of the early 
fathers by names and titles similar to those of bishops. 

When from the Scriptures we turn to the writings of 
these fathers, it is observable that they speak sometimes 
of bishops and sometimes of presbyters as the presiding 
officers of the church, and then again of both indiscrimi- 
nately, as being one and the same in rank. To both 
they ascribe the same or similar names and titles, such 
as seniors, elders, chairmen, moderators, presidents, &c., 
all indicating a similarity and identity of office, and an 
equality of rank. Even when the first place is assigned 
to the bishop, he is only chief among equals, just as in a 
modern presbytery or association, one is promoted to the 
office of moderator, to which all are alike eligible.^ 

^ We have brought together in parallel columns some of the names 
and titles which are ascribed to bishops and presbyters severallj. The 
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2. Presbyters, like bishops, are' carefully distinguished 
from the deacons, the second order of the clergy, in such 
a manner as to show that they are indiscriminately and 
equally the representatives of the first order. 

Several of the earliest fathers distinctly recognize but 
two orders of the priesthood. They of the first order tpre 
sometimes denominated presbjrters, sometimes bishops, and 
then again bishops and presbyters indiscriminately. It is 
worthy of particular notice, that while bishops and presby- 

intelligent reader will readily perceive the similarity of the titles given to 
both, and the identity of their significations. 

« 

TITLES OF BISHOPS. TITLES OF PRESBTTERS. . 

*EnlaxonoPj nqea^iyjB^i, 'EnUrxoTtoty^ nQea^H^QOi^^ 

jtgdedgoty TfQOKrTdfisvoif Isipo^t •nQ66^QO^J^ ngoetnunBgy* Ttgog^ 

dgXorTeg BxxXijai&y, nQoeatio- idrofiA 
leg, 

Praesides, praepositi ; praesiden- Praepositi, antistes^majores natn, 

tes, superattendentes, snperinten- seniore8,seiiiore8plebis,8acerdotes, 

dentes, pastores, patres ecclesiae, &c. 
vicaiii, praesnles, antistes, antistos. 
sacrorum, seniores, &.c. 

These and several other titles are given in onr Antiquities, pp. 70, 94. 
Riddle, Christ. Antiq., pp. 161, 229. Baumgarten, Erlftuterungen, pp. 75, 
94. Rheinwald, pp. 30, 45. 

Obviously these titles severally ^e synonymous, and are applied- indis- 
criminately to both bishops and presbyters, to denote one and the same 
office. Riddle,. Christ. Antiq., p. 230. Blondell very justly remarks, that 
" the use of such terms creates no difficulty, and for the reason tiiat, even 
after a distinction was made between bishops and presbyters in the second 
century by the decision of the churches, both continued to be distinguished 
indiscriminately by the same appellation.'^ — Apologia pro Hierotij p. 92. 

Riddle also allows "that the terms, Inlaxonog and Trgecr^vtEQOgy 
in the New Testament are synonymous, and denote one and the same 
office;" and cites several passages, to some of which reference is made 
above. 

1 Chrysost., Horn. 1, in Phil. 1, p. 8. Horn. 2, in 1 Tim. 3. Tbeodoret, in Phtl. 
1:1. 2 : 25. Jerome, ad Tit. 1, and Ep. 83, 85. 
* Greg. Naz., Oral. 1. Basil, Reg. Morali, 71. 
3 Synesius Ep., 12. 

^ Greg. Naz., Drat, 1. Basil, M. Regula Moroli. 
** Ctirysost., Horn. 11, in 1 Tim. 4. Comp. Rom. 12 : 8. 
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ten aie confounded one with another, they aie unifoimly 
distinguished from the deacons, the second order of the 
{mesthood. Whatever be the title by which the clergy of 
the first order is called, you are in no danger of mistaking 
them for the second. 

Clement of Rome, who wrote about A. D. 96, is our 
first authority. His epistle addressed to the Corinthians, is 
the earliest and most authentic of all the writings of the 
apostolical fathers. It was held in such esteem by the 
early Christians, that it was publicly read in their religious 
assemblies, in the same manner as the apostolical epistles.^ 
And, by ecclesiastical writers generally, nothing that is 
not divine is admitted to be of higher authority. This 
revered father recognizes but ttoo orders of the priesthood, 
bishops and deacons^ imaxondvg xal dtax^vovg. It gives not 
the least intimation of an individual bishop at Corinth, 
uniformly speaking of the presbyters of that church whom 
the Corinthians had rejected, as belonging to the highest 
order. "The apostles preaching in countries and cities, 
appointed the first fruits of their labors to be bishops and 
deacons, having proved them by the Spirit." ^7 These are 
the two orders of the ministry, as originally appointed by 
die apostles. " It were a grievous sin," he proceeds to 
say, " to reject those who have faithfully fulfilled the duties 
of their Episcopal office, and immediately adds, '* blessed 
are those presbyters, who have finished their course and 
entered upon their reward,"^ i. e,, blessed are those pres* 
byters who have thus faithfully performed the duties of 

M Easeb., Eccl. Hist., Lib. 3, c. 13. 

"Xard x^9^S ^^ *«i nd^Big xrjgiaaovTBs xaBlgavov rd? 
&7tagx^S a^t&v^ doxtfidoavreg t^ Ttveifiaxt, elg i7tiax6nag xal 
diaxdvag t(ov fielUvratv mgeieiv.—EpUt €td Cor., $ 42, p. 57. . 

^^Afiaqxla ydtq ^ fiixgdt 'fifiTv Igot*, i^LV jbg dfiiftTtTCog xal 
6oLo)g ^gouevkyxovtag xd d&ga x^g ^nicrxonrig dLno^dkoi/Liey. 
Maxdigtot ol 7rgoodot7togi\<TavTeg 7igea^i)tegot,ottiveg iyxctqnov 
xal teXelav laxov %^v &p^voiv,^Epi8t, ad Cor., j 44, p. 58, 
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their Episcopal ojffijce; bishops and pTesbyters being used 
interchangeably as descriptive of .the same order. This paa« 
sage establishes the identity of bishops and presbyters in 
the opinion of this venerable author, who may be understood 
to express the prevailing opinion both at fiome and at 
Corinth. The epistle proceeds on the evident assumption, 
that the ministerial office, and the relations between pastor 
and people, were the same in both. He is remonstrating 
with the Corinthians for expelling certain presbyters from 
their bishopric, dno trig imaxonrig. ♦* Clement himselJi" 
says Riddle, " was not even aware of the distinction be- 
tween bishops and presbyters — terms which in fact he uses 
as synonymous." 59 ■ * . 

Polycarp is our next witness. This father was familiar 
with those who had seen our Lord. He was- the disciple 
of John the apostle, and is supposed by matiy to be the 
angel of the church at Smyrna, in Rev. 2: 8. Such was 
the respect in which the epistle was held by the primitive 
Christians, that it was publicly read in their churches until 
the fourth century. This valuable relic of antiquity, the 
date of which is usually assigned to the year 140, har- 
monizes in a remarkable degree with that of Clement, in 
recognizing but two orders of the clergy.^® The first it 
denominates presbyters. Bishops are not once named in 
all the epistle. These presbyters are represented toiave 
been the inspectors and rulers of the church, to administer 
discipline, and to exercise the functions of the highest 
officer of the church. Nor is there the least intimation 
that any one has authority superior to these. 

As the author of the epistle, and apparently the presiding 
elder, the Ttgoecridtg of the church, he opens the letter with 

^ Christ. Antiq., p. 5. Comp.'Waddington's Church Hist., p. 35. Camp- 
be] Fs Lectures, p. 72. ••• • 

^ ^tb dkov dcTtexeadai dnd n&vtfav jo^lnfav iiroTaatro/iivovg 
roTg TtQsa^VTigoig xoi diaxdvotg &$■ ©eq) xoii Xqkjt^. — 
Ad.Pka.,c.6. 
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the usual Christian salutation to the church whom he ad- 
dresses» coupled with that of his fellow-preshyters. *^ Poly- 
carp and the presbyters with him, to the church of God 
dwelling at Philippi, mercy to you, and peace he multiplied 
from God Almighty, and the Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour." 
Paul in his salutation addresses the bishops and deacons of 
this church. Polycarp in his, speaks only of presbyters 
and deacons. If there were three orders of clergy at 
Philippi, the omission of one by the apostle, and another 
by this apostolical father is unaccountable. The advice of 
Polycarp to the church " to be subject to the presbyters and 
deacons,^* becomes particularly irrelevant and improper, on 
the supposition, that the government of the church was 
vested in a bishop. The conclusion, therefore, is inevitable, 
that bishop and presbyter are still used interchangeably, and 
both Paul and Polycarp speak of the same class of per- 
sons. Clement and Polycarp were contemporaries . and 
survivors of the apostles. They resided the one at Home, 
the other in Asia Minor, and represent different bodies of 
the Christian church, remote from each other, and vridely 
di^rent in language, in government, and in national pe- 
culiarities. The ecclesiastical polity of these four churches 
may fairly be assumed as an example of the usage of others 
at this time. 

From all that ^ can gather from their writings, no office 
existed in the churches either of Rome, Corinth, Smyrna, 
or 'Philippi, superior to that of presbyter; nor is there any 
indication of diversity of order, degree, ordination, or 
power, between the several presbyters or bishops of those 
churches ; save that of senior or moderator, the ngoe<n(hg 
of their body. 

It is also particularly noticeable, that Polycarp specifies 
the qualifications necessary both for deacons,^! and for 
presbyters; ^'2 and, like Paul, the apostle, on a similar 

« Ep., c. 5t « Ep., c. 6. 
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occasion, Tit. 1: 5 — ^9, makes no mention of what is 
proper in the conduct and character of a bishop. 

Justin Martyr, the Christian philosopher, who suffered 
martyrdom A. D. 165, two years before Polycarp, ofiers 
further confirmation of these views of the subject. Never 
himself holding any clerical office, his relations to the 
church, his learning, his candor, his piety, and his death, 
all concur to render him an unexceptionable witness. In 
kis description of public worship, after mentioning prayers 
and the fraternal salutation, he says, — " There is brought 
to him who presides over the brethren, to* n^ernwrt tot 
ideXqifoVi bread and a cup of water, and vrine, and he taking 
them offers up praise and glory to the Father of the 
universe, through the name of the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, and renders thanks for these, his gifts. At the close 
of his petition and thanksgivings, all the people present 
say Amen ; which, in the Hebrew language, signifies may 
U be so. And he who presides, having given thanks, and 
the whole assembly having expressed their assent, they 
1^0 are called among us deacons, di&xavotf distribute the 
bread, and the wine, and water to each of those who are 
present, to partake of that which has been blessed. Also 
they carry to those who are not present.*' ^^ 

His testimony, in the passage above cited, is that two 

•''u^JfiAqpoi xoi'V&g ed/<iff TtoivaSfievot i6nk^ te kaviibv, nai 

jov gxaTiadivTog xal ^XXcov navraxov n&vjtav eHdvoig. 

itXXi^^vg q>i^lififjiatp diaTtal^dfieda navadfievoi' tgoi' e i$ / 3 y . 
htstra TtgogipiqeTai r^ ngo eor&Ti r &v dideX^p 3 v dtgrog 
*al nox'f^qtov %daxog xal XQdfMiTog, xal ohrog hx^^Vf ajvov xal 
dd^av tQ Ttajql toiv ohuyf didi jov 6v6fiatog toD vlov xai tov 
nvBifJUXTog tov &yloVy Uv aniens i xal siyai^tajlav ibnkg 
TOV xaTfj^t&aOai to^wv Ttag aiwv ini noi-d no^eX t a i , oi 
avPTeXiaavjog rdtg B^dx^S *otl t*^'' «tJ/a^tO'T/ay, yraf 6 nag^v 
XoAg %7tevq>rifiBl XkytaVy '^fitjv. — €i5;jfaptaTijo-ofyT05 Sk jov 
ytgosaxmog, xal inevq>ijfsii{ravjog navthg jov Xaov,o% xAXoC/ikvoi 
Tta^ ^IfjCCv dp&xovoif di^6a(nv hxdarjm jiov nagdvjoiiv (iBjaXa^eXv, 
— J|Nil., 1, c. 65, p. 82. 
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orders only officiated in their public worship and in their 
celebration of the eucharist. Soon after this, he again de- 
scribes their mode of public worship, and of communion, 
and specifies the same officiating officers, the president of 
the brethren, and the deacons.^ Nothing occurs, either in 
the narrative, or in the distinctive epithet, to indicate any 
higher order or office than that of the officiating presbyter 
who conducted their worship and administered the sacra- 
ment ; or if you call him bishop, he is still of the same 
order, distinguished clearly from the deacons, but differing 
. in no wise from the order of presbyters. 

Upon the import of this ngoeatdtgy of Justin, about which 
so much is said, the following remarks of Milton are 
worthy of particular consideration: — "Now for the word 
7r^6aTc6g, it is more likely that Timothy never knew the 
word in that sense. It was the vanity of those next suc- 
ceeding times iiot to contenfthemselves with the simpUcity 
df Scriptare phrase, but must make -a new lexicon to name 
themselves by ; one will be called Tr^oearcSt^, or antistes, a 
word. of precedence; another would be termed a gnostic, 
as Clemens ; a third, sacerdos, or priest, and talks of altars ; 
which was a plain sign that their doctrine began to change, 
for which' they must change their expressions. But that 
place of Justin Martyr ^serves rather to convince the author, 
than to make for him, where the name ngoBat^g rv>v dtdeXqimv, 
the presidenj; or pastor of the brethren (for to what end is 
he theii: president but to teach them ?) cimnot be limited 
to signify a prelatical bishop, but rather communicates that 
Greek appellation to every ordinary presbyter j for there he 
tells what the Christians had wont to do in th^ir several 
congregations, to read and expound, to pray and administer, 
all which he says the tt^oe aic&ff, or antistes, did. Are these 
the offices only of a bishop, or shall we think that every 
congregation where these things were done, which heattri- 

•* Apol., 1, c. 67, p. 83. 
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butes to this * antistes/ had a bishop present among them ? 
unless they had as many * antistites' as presbyters, which 
this place rather seems to imply ; and so we may infer 
even from their own alleged authority, * that antistes was 
nothing else but presbyter.' "®* 

Having now passed the middle of the second century, 
and found only two orders in the church, we may fairly 
conclude that such was die organization adopted by the 
apostles. This early and uniform usage is a fair construc- 
tion of their authority and example. But the evidence 
already adduced is corroborated by other authorities. 

Irenaeus, a Greek, of Asia Minor, was in his youth a 
hearer of the venerable Polycarp, the disciple of John. 
He spent his advanced life in Gaul, at Lyons, and died 
about the commencement of the third century, probably A. 
D. 202. Speaking of Marcion, Yalentinus, Gerinthus, and 
other heretics, he says : — " When we refer them to that 
apostolic tradition, which is preserved in the churches, 
through the succession of their presbyters, these men op- 
pose the tradition ; pretending that, being more wise than, 
not only the presbyters, but the apostles themselves, they 
have found the uncorrupted truth."®® Continuing the s^me 
course of reasoning, the author, in the next section, again 
styles these same presbyters, bishops. " We can enumerate* 
those who were constituted by the apostles, bishops in the 
churches ; their successors, also, even down to our time. — 
But because it would be tedious, in such a volume as this, 
to enumerate the successions in all the churches, showing 
to you the tradition and declared faith of the greatest and 
most ancient and noted church, founded at Borne by the 

A Milton's Prelatical Episcopacy, Prose Works, Vol. 1, p. 76; 

^ Cum autem ad earn iterum traditionem, quae est ab Apostolis, quae 
per Buccessiones Preabyterorum in ecclesiis custoditur, provocamus eos : 
adTersantnr traditioni, dicentes, se non solum Fretbyteris, aed etiam. 
ApoHqUm exsistentes sspientiores, sinceram iuYenisse veritatem. — IrmaeWp 
Ado, HatT.f L. 3, c. %, $ 2, p. 176. 

15 
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two glorious apostles, Peter and Paul, iirhieh cte seceWed 
from the apostles, and is come to us through the suecessieas 
of the bishops, we confound all who conclude otherwise 
than 'they ought, by what means soeverthey do so.'^^ 

But the very same traditions and successions, whkA 
are here ascribed to the bishops, are just above assigned 
also to presbyters. 

Again, treating of the churches of Smyrna and Bphesas, 

-he HBpeaks in a similar connection, of Pblycatp, as a M$hop; 
but in another place, he styles him iiaX hlesud and apot^ 
toHcal presbyter^ h*hyog 6 fia»^LQiog xai dn0€rx6X§xog a^sa- 
fiifTBgogfi^ 

Again, " We ought to obey those pretifters in the church, 
who have succession, as we have shown, from the «po6tles; 
who, with the succession of the Episcoptshi received the 
certain gift of truth, according to the godd {Measure of ibe 

'Father."«» 

<7 "l^aditionemitftqae Apostolorom in toto mnndo manifestatam in omni 
ecclesia adest respicere omnibus, qui vera relint videre; et habemus 
annomerare eos, qui ab Apofltolis institnti sunt JE^etfpi in ecdesite, 
et iuoceMovef eonim mqae ad nos, qui nihil tale doctienmt, neque 
4)GgnoTerunt, quale ab his deliratur.-~Sed quoniam Talde longpim est in 
hoc tali Yolumine, omnium ecclesiarum enumerare successiones, maximae 
et antiquissimae et omnibus cognitae, a gloriosisMmis dnoAius ApostdHs 
' Pietro et Paulo Romae Itandatae et constitutae eedeeiae earn, quam hdtet 
ab Apoatolia traditionem et annuntiatam hominibus fidem, per succesaiones 
EpUcoporwn penrenientem usque ad nos indicanteS; confundimus omnes, 
etc. — irenaetu, c. 8, $ 1, p. 175, et $ 2, ibid. 
' •t Euseb., Eccl. Hist, Lib. 5, c. 20. 

M^inpropter eis,quiineeclesiiB sont, PreabtfUrU obandire opoitet,hi8, 

' qui racceaaionem habent ab Apostolis, sicut ostendimus ; qui cum Epit- 

eopahu succeasione charisma veritatis V^ertum secundum placitiim Patris 

-aec^runt, etc. After fhisy-^ui Teio credit! quidem aunt a multia eaie 

PretbyUri, serriunt autem suia voluptatibus, et non praeponunt timorem 

Dei in cordibua suis, aed contnmeliia agnnt reliquoe, et prineiptiia ton^ 

^Hmdnii tnmbxe elati stmt et in lAtoconsis agunt mala, et dieunt, nem6no8 

' viciet, redaigneiitur a veibo, etc. Further on,— Ab omnflma igttur talibas 

^'libBiatere oportet, adhaerere TeroMs, qui et Apostolomm, sicut praedixittue, 

'^<|o^trittam custodiunt, et cum Pfe9b^eru ordine aermanem'aanum et eon- 

▼enationem sine offensa praeatant, ad conftxmationem et' c e re^ t i^toi 
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<^ And truly, they who by many are regarded as pre^ytertr 
bat serve their owp pleasures, and, not having the fear of 
Qod in Uioir hearts, but elated with the pride oi their 
ejodtation to the chief seat, commit wickedness in secret, 
saying, no one seeth us — they shall be convicted. — ^From 
all such we ought to vnthdraw, and, as we have said, to 
adhere to those who maintain the doctrine of the apostles,, 
andwhp, with the order <^ the presbytenhip or of a presbyter^ 
preserve sound doctrine and a blameless conversation for 
the confinnation and reproof of others." 

Again, he says, that they who cease to serve the church 
in the ministry, are a reproach to the sacred order of the 
preskfters; but he had just before styled these same persons 
HshopgJ^ 

In his letter to the Roman bishop Victor, he speaks 
of the predrytersy who had presided over the church in that 
city before that bishop. One of these bishops, the prede« 
cessors of Victor was Anicetus, whom Polycarp endeavored 
in vain to persuade to " retain the usage of the presbyters 
who had preceded him."'^^ 

We suWit the above extracts to the attention of the 
reader, who cannot fail to observe, that the terms, bishop . 
and presbyter^ are used by this ancient father, as perfectly 
convertible terms. Bishops he denominates presbyters; 
and presbyters, bishops. In so many words he ascribes 
the Episcopate to |Hresbyters. They unitedly constitute 
but (me order in the priesthood. Both Justin and Irenaeus 

ceteronun. Finally, TokO<)TOVi HgB o ^vtigov g dyaxQk<fet ^ 

GOV iv elg-i/lyyi ^"^ '^^^^ In kt x dnov g hy Siuaiocrivri. — 
irenaetUf L. 4, c/SG, $ ft, S, 4, p. 26!^, ( 5, p. S63. 

''^ Qui eigo rdinquimt praeconium ecclesiae iraperitiam sanctorum pref- 
byterorum arguant, non contemplantes quanto pluria sit idiota religioiiui 
a blasphemo et impudente sophigta, L. 6, c. 20, $ 2. In the preceding 
■ection, he saya, Omnea enim valde poateriores annt qoam cpitoopi quilnui 
apofltoli tradideront eccleaiaa. ^ 1. 

71 £u8eb., EccL Hist, Lib. 6, c. 24. 
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represent the churches of Asia Minor. The former also 
resided for many years in the Western part of the Roman 
empire. Their concurring testimony shows that both the 
Eastern and Western churches still retained the c^ostolical 
institution of two orders of the clergy. 

We are not ignorant of the gloss that is given to these 
passages from Irenaeus, in the endeavor to defend the 
theory of an original distinction between bishops and 
presbyters. But the consideration of the Episcopal argu- 
ment is foreign to our purpose. The authorities are before 
the reader; and of their obvious meaning, any one is com- 
petent to form an independent, unaided judgment. 

Titus Flavins Clemens, commonly known as Clement 
of Alexandria, lived at the close of the second and begin- 
ning of the third century. He was at the head of the 
celebrated school at Alexandria, the preceptor of Origen, 
and the roost learned man of his age. He speaks indeed 
of presbyters, bishops and deacons. After citing from the 
epistles various practical precepts, he proceeds to say that 
" numerous other precepts also, directed to select characters, 
have been written in the sacred books, some to presbyterSy 
some to bishops J some to deacons, and others to widows. ""^^^ 
In this enumeration he appears to have followed the 
order of the apostle in Tit. 1 ; 5, 6, 7, mentioning presby- 
ters first. He repeatedly shows, however, that there were 
but two orders, deacons and presbyters ; having observed 
that in most things there are two sorts of ministry, the one 
of a nobler nature than the other, which is subservient; and 
having illustrated this distinction by several other exam- 
ples, he says, " Just so in the church, the pr^byters are 
entrusted with the dignified ministry ; the deacons, with the 
subordinate. "73 Jj^ also speaks of a TtQoxadedgla, or first 

» Paedag.y Lib. 3, p. 264. Comp. also Strom., Lib, 6, p. 667. 
"^'O/wloig dh xal xaz^rffv ixMlTjalav, rrfv fisv^elTtonxv^ol 

nqso^ixBxoi a^tovuiv^ elxova rrfv ^neqnxflv ol di6ixovot, — 
Btrom., Lib. 1, p. 700. 
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seat in the presbytery. From all which, the obvious 
inference is, that the bishop of this author is only the 
Ttfosin^ of earlier writers, the presiding elder of the pros* 
bytery. Henceforth the title of ngosati&g seldom occurs 
in the fathers, but instead of it that of hrlau^og^ bishop, 
constantly occurs. 

In his treatise, " What rich man can be sayed ? " Clement 
relates that John, the apostle, observing a young man 
of singular beau^, was so struck with his appearance, 
that turning to the bishop that presided over ally he com- 
mitteid him to his care in the jMresence of the church. 
J(^n, lifter repeating the charge, is said to have returned 
to Ephesus, and " this presbyter,*' taking home the young 
man that had been committed to his care, nourished, educa- 
ted, and lost him. John himself, on his return, is repre- 
sented to hi^ye addressed this same presbyter as a biAop, 
" O hL^p, return to us your charge.'^^ Here then Clement 
uses interchangeably the terms, bishop and presbyter, to 
designate the same person, and makes John address, as 
bi^iop, one who was, notwithstanding, a presbyter. 

*< In this author we find a presbytery and deacons only, 
which is as forcible an exclusion of a third order, whether 
superior or intermediate, as can be reasonably expected 
fromi A writer, who had no knowledge of a &ird." 

The -account of TertuUian again, contemporary with 
Clement, both having died the same year, A.-D. 218, har- 
monizes in ft remarkable manner with that of Justin Mart3nr, 
as above related. In describing the wcHrship of Christian 
assen^lies, he observes, "Certain approved elders preside 
who have obtained that honor, not by price, but by the evi- 
dence of their fitness."^^ Aged men. never presided by 
virtue of theur age, in ancient Christian assemblies.* Be- 

« Chap..42, ppa 667, 669^ Vol. 7, Sanct, Pat Op. Poiemica. 
7& Praesident probati quique seniores honorem istum non pretio', ged 
leBtimonio adept! 5 neque enim pretio alia res Dei constat. — Ayil%t c. 39. 

15* . 
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sides, the passage distinctly asserts that these presidents 
were chosen to their office. They administered the sacrament 
and fulfilled the office of the n^ocorc^j of Justin Martyr. 
" We never take from the hand of others than presidents, 
praesiderUium, the sacrament of the eucharist,'' says Ter- 
tullian.^^' The president is also denominated in the same 
chapter, antistes, a term exactly corresponding to that of 
ngoeaidtg in Justin. That this president, styled also hishop, 
is only the presiding and officiating preshyter, is sufficiently 
apparent from another passage in Tertullian. " The highest 
priestj who is the hishopy has the right of granting bap- 
tism ; afterwards, the presbyters and deacons ; not, however, 
without the authority of the bishops for the honor of the 
church. "''^^ The highest priest implies the existence of 
inferiors of the same grade. What then is the bishop, 
but a presbyter elevated to the office of a president or 
moderator ? That this office implies no superiority in order 
or grade, appears from the fact that he was appointed to 
this office, not by any scriptural or apostolical ordination or 
appointment, but for the preservation of the honor and 
peace of the church. 

Tertullian represents another division of the church in 
Africa, in which the Episcopal government was earliest 
developed ; but even in these churches the apostolical order 
has not yet been fully superseded by the hierarchy. The 
sum of his testimony, and that of all who have gone before him 
is, that there is but one order of officers in the church superior 
to that of deacons. The government of the church was, 
at this time, in a transition state. Tertullian stood, as has 
been justly observed " on the boundary between two different 
epochs in the development of the church." The bishop 
begins to assume more prominence; but he has not yet be- 

7* De Corona, c. 3, p. 102. 

77 Dandi baptismum quidem habet jas summus sacerdos qui est episcopuB 
Dehinc presbyteri et diaconi 3 non tamen sine episcopi auctoritate propter 
ecclesiae bonorem.«*-/>e Bt^t., c, 17. 
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Its gun to be acknowledged as one of an order superior to 
presbyters. From the apostles downwards he has only been 
one among his fellow-presbyters, having merely the con- 
ventional distinction which any presiding officer may have 
who is appointed president of a body, all whose members 
are in the enjoyment of equal rights and privileges. What- 
ever apostolical succession there has been thus far, has been 
through a line of presbyters by presby terian ordination. The 
lists which Irenaeus has given of primitive bishops are only 
catalogues of presbyters bearing this title. The usurpation 
of Episcopal prerogative, the assumption of divine right, and 
all the innovations which we are soon to witness in their 
general progress, are unauthorized, anti-scriptural, and con- 
sequently mere nvUities; and such they must ever continue 
to be, notwithstanding the incredible assurance with which 
their canonical authority is asserted, and the ceaseless re- 
petition of the assertion. General assertions are easily 
made ; and, when made boldly and perpetually repeated, 
do sometimes by confident repetition ensure reception. 
But I know not how any man who knows what proof is, 
and what the proof is in the present case, can venture 
on such assumptions. What if TertuUian, Clement, Ire- 
naeus and others, tell us of bishops ? " It remains yet to 
be evinced out of this and the like places^ which will never 
be, that the word bishop is otherwise taken, than in the 
language of St. Paul and the Acts, for an order above 
presbyters. We grant them bishops, we grant them worthy 
men, we grant them placed in several churches by the 
apostles, we grant that Irenaeus and TertuUian affirm this ; 
but that they were placed in a superior order above the 
presbytery, show from all these words why we should 
grant. It is not enough to say that the apostle left this 
man bishop in Rome, and that other in Ephesus, but to show 
when they altered their own decree set down by St. Paul, 
and made all the presbyters underlings to one bishop." '''8 

TO Milton's Prelatical Episcopacy, Prose Works, Vol. I, p. 85. 
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3. Presbyters were understood in the early ages of 
Christianity to possess the right to ordain, and generally 
to perform the functions of the Episcopal <^ce. 

The right of presbyters to ordain, and the validity of 
ordination administered by them, is a direct inference from 
what has already been said of their identity with bishops, 
Clement knows nothing of any distinction between bishops 
and presbyters. Polycarp knows nothing o{ bishops. Each 
specifies but two orders or grades of officers in the church, 
of whom deacons are one. Presbyters or bishops, of 
necessity form the other grade, and are one and the same. 
Justin Martyr again speaks of only two grades, of whom 
deacons are one, Irenaeus, still later, uses the titles, 
bishop and jwesbyter, as perfectly convertible terms ; and 
Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian recognize no dear 
distinction between bishops and presdbjrters as different 
orders. If therefore there were, in the ages immediately 
succeeding the apostles, but two orders in the church, if 
Ushops and presbyters are still but difierent names for the 
same office, as they were in the churches founded by the 
apostles, dien assuredly presbyters had the right to ordain. 
The ordaining power was vested in them, as the highest 
order of ecclesiastical officers. 

We have, however, direct authority in proof that presby«- 
ters, in the primitive church, did themselves ordain. This 
is found in the epistle of Firmilian from Asia Minor, to 
Cyprian in Carthage, A. D. 256. In explanation of the 
ecclesiastical polity of these churches, he says, "All powor 
and grace is vested in the church, where the prednfters^ 
majares natu, preside, who have authority to baptize, to 
impose hands [in the reconciling of penitents], and to 
ordain.'' 79 Firmilian wrote in the Greek language, from 

79 Omnw potestas et gratia in ecclesia constitata sit 5 ubi pfaesident 
majores natu, qui et baptizandi, et manum imponendi, et ordinandi possi- 
dent, poteslatem.— Cjspnan, EpUL 76, p. 146. 
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Asia ; but we have a Latin translation of his epistle in the 
writings of Gjrprian. No one who has any acquaintance 
with these languages, can doubt that the majores natu of 
the Latin is a translation of TtQsa^vxiqoty in the original. 
Both the terms, nQBa^vrigot and majores TUXtUy mean the 
same thing; and each may, with equal propriety, be 
rendered aged rnen^ eldersj presbyters,^ The Episcopal 
hierarchy was not fully established in these Eastern 
churches so early as in the Western. Accordingly, we 
find the presbyters here in the full enjoyment still of their 
original right to ordain. The general tenor of the letter, 
in connection with this passage, exhibits the popular gov- 
ernment of the apostolical churches as yet in exercise in 
the churches of Asia. The highest authority is vested in 
the church, who still administer their own government. 
No restrictions have yet been laid upon the presbyters in 
the administration of the ordinances. Whatever clerical 
^ce is essential for the right administration of baptism, 
of consecration, and of ordination, is still retained by the 
presbyters. 

This authority is in perfect harmony with that of Irenaeus 
given above, that the succession and the Episcopate had 
come down to his day, the latter end of the second century, 
through a series of presbyters, who, with the Episcopate, 
enjoyed the rights, and exercised the prerogatives, of 
bishops, ordination being of course included. " This pas- 



80 Reeves, the translator of Justin, a churchman, who loses no opportu- 
nity of opposing sectarians, allows in bis notes on the passage, n^biBUt^g, 
&c., that this 7iQ(U6(n(t>g of Justin, the probati aeniorea of Tertullian, the 
majores tuOu of Firmilian, and the nqoeoTwreg nQsa^vjiqoiy or pre- 
siding presbyters of St. Paul, 1 Tim. 4 : 17, were all one and the same. 
Now Tertullian, Cyprian, or Firmilian, the celebrated bishop of Caesarea 
in Cappadocia, and St Paul, all mean presbyters. Their language cannot 
be otherwise interpreted without violence. Presbyter, says Bishop Jew- 
ell, is expounded in Latin by majw natu.-- Smyth' $ Preabyt and Prdaqf, 
p. 367. 
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SBge»" aays Goode, <* ajq^ars to me dedsive as to Iienasas's 
▼lew of the matter." ®i 

To the foregoing testimonies succeeds that of the author 
of the Commentaries on St. Paul's Epistles^ attributed to 
Ambrose, but with greater probability assigned to Hilary 
die Deacon, A. D. 384. "The apostle calls Timothy, 
Gieated by him a predtyterf^ a bishop (for the first presby- 
ters were called bishops), that when he departed, the one 
tiat came next might succeed him* Moreorer, in Egypt 
the presbyters confirm, if a bishop is not present.^ But 
because the presbyters that followed began, to be found 
unworthy to hold the primacy, the custom was altered; the 
Council foreseeing that not oider, but merit, ought to make 
abishop; and that he should be appointed by the judgment 
of mimy priests, lest an unworthy person should rashly 
usurp the ofiice^ and be a scandal to many.^ 

o Goode's DiTise Rule, Vol. 11, p. 6G. 

8t Timothy is hen said, we msjr obienre^ to have been ofdained a pr«9» 
hytar. And I cannot but think that the passage, 1 Tim. 4 : 14, is faTorable 
to this view. For without adopting the translation which some have given 
of this passage, viz., ** with the laying on of hands for the office of a pres- 
tajFter," if we retain our own-venion, which appears to me more natural, 
who or what is "tfte pre$byUry7" Certainly not consisting altogether of 
the apostles, though it i^pears, from 2 Tim. 1 : 6, that ordination was 
received by Timothy partly from St. Paul. But if presbyters joined in that 
ordination, it could not be to a higher aaeerdotal grade or order than that 
of the presbyterhood. Nor is this inconsistent with his being called else- 
where an apostle, which name might be given him as one appointed to be 
a superintendent of a church. — Divine RuUf Vol. II, p. 64. 

83 The author of the " Questiones in Vet. et Nov. Test.," which have 
been ascribed to Augustine, but are probably not his, says, ** In Alexandria, 
mid through the whole of Egypt, if there is no bishop, a presbyter const- 
et^Ktxa.^ ( In Alexandria et per totam ^gyptum si desit ESpiscopus consecnit 
presbyter.) Where, however, one MS. reads, eon^rms (consignat). Se« 
Aug. Op., torn, iii, App., col. 93. On this subject, the 13th canon of the 
Council of Ancyra (in the code of the Universal Church) is also worth 
Bflrtice.— IKvtne RvUj ibid. 

8A Timotheum, presbyterum a se creatora, episcopum vocat, quia primi 
presbyteri episcopi appellabantur, ut recedente uno sequens ei succedereL 
Denique apud jEgyptum presbyteri consignant si prssens non sit ^isco^ 
pus. Sed quia cceperunt sequentes presbyteri indigni inveniri ad primatot 
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This passage, then, cleariy contradicts the notion of our 
opponents as to the esserUial necessity by apostolical ordi- 
nance of the successional Episcopal consecration of all 
bishops'.^ 

A presbyter^ you will observe, becomes the saccessor of 
the apostle; and the apostolical succession comes down 
through him, as a bishop; plainly contradicting the notion 
that the grace of ordination is restricted * to a* succession of 
bishops exclusively, and establishing, in the opinion of this 
author, the validity of presbyterian ordination. To this 
efiect is this same author. *' After the bishop, the apostle 
has subjoined the ordinadon (order) of the deaconship. 
Why ; but that the ordination (order) of a bishop >and 
presbyter is one and the same ? For each is a priest ; but 
the bishop is chief; so that every bishop is a presbyter, but 
not every presbyter a bishop. For he is bishop who is chief 
among the presbyters. Moveover, he notices diat 'Tknothy 
was ordained a presbyter, but vnasmtich as he had no other 
above him, he was a bishop." Hence he shows that Timothy, 
a presbyter i might ordain a bishop, because of his equality 
with him. *^ For it was neither lawful nor right for aa in- 
ferior to ordain a superior, inasnrach as one cannot confer 
what he has not received." ^ 

tenendos, immatata est ratio, prospiciente Concilio, tit non ordo sed 
meTitam crearet episcopum multonim sacerdotam judicio eoiMtitatum ne 
indignii9 temere usiuparet et esaet multis Bcandalum. Comment, in £ph. 
4 : 11,12. Inter Op. Ambrofl.> ed. Ben., torn, ii, app. col. 241, 242. The 
"Council" may, I suppose, be what Tertullian calls " corueanu ordinis." 

95 There are, also, indirect confirmatory proofs. Snch, I think, is 
afforded by the account we haye in fiusebius (vi, 29,) of the ^pointment 
of Fabianus to the bishopric of Rome, for the assembly that met to elect 
a bishop having fixed upon ldm,plaeed him at once on the JSpUcopal throne. 
(AfieXXsjag em tov dqovov %i^g Bn^anoniig la^ovrag avjov 
" snide^pat), which seems to me ineconcileahle with the notion of the 
essential necessity of Episcopal consecration,' to have entitled him to the 
Episcopal seat, for he was installed in it without any guch consecration. 

88 Post Episcopum tamen Diaconi oidinationem subiicit. Quare ? nisi 
quia Episcopi et Prosbyterl naa oidinatie est? Uterine ^emm saoeidos 




rs 
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There is another passage which has a striking coinci- 
dence with the foregoing, and is probably from the same 
author, though found in an appendix to the works of 
Augustine. " That by presbyter is meant a bishop, the 
apostle Paul proves, when he instructs Timothy whom he 
had ordained a presbyter, respecting the character of one 
whom he would make a bishop. For what else is the 
bishop than the first 'presbyter ^ that is, the highest priest ? 
For he [the bishop] calls them [the presbyters] by no other 
name than fdlow'presbyters and fellaw^priests. He there- 
fore considers them of the same grade as himself." But 
he is careful by no means to do the same with regard to 
clerical persons of inferior rank. Not even with the 
deacons, for to place himself in the same category with 
them would be degrading his own rank. " Does the bishop 
call the deacons his feUoW'deacons ? Certainly not; because 
they are far inferior to him, and it were a disgrace to call 
the jvdge a mere mtmager of a derk^s office,^^ If any are 
disposed to call in question this interpretation of the phrase, 
judicem dicere primicerium, I will only say that it was 
given to me by Prof. Rothe of Heidelberg, with whose 
name the reader has already become familiar, by the fre- 
quent references to his learned work on the Origin of the 
Christian Church. The following is also his exposition of 
the passage. " Where there is a real difference of office 
and rank, the higher officer cannot include himself in the 
official designation of the lower, without degrading himself. 
It would be a downright insult, to address the president of 
a court as the head of his clerks. Just so it does not enter 

est, sed £piscopus primus est; ut omnis Episcopus Presbyter sit, noD 
omnis Presbyter Episcopus ; hie enim Episcopus est, qui inter Presbyteros 
primus est. Denique Timotheum Presbyterum ordinatum significat ; sed 
quia ante se alterum non habebat, Episcopus erat. Unde et quemadmo- 
dum Episcopum ordinet ostendit. !Neque enim fas erat aut licebat, ut 
inferior ordinaret maiorem ; nemo enim tribuit quod non accepit.— Com- 
ment in 1 Tim. 3 : 8, inter Ambros. Op., Tom, 11, app. ^5. 
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the mind of the bishop to call his ietLCona^fdlaw^deacofUj — 
making himself thereby a deacon. Between these two 
officers there exists an actual difference in rank. On the 
other hand, he calls the presbyters his fellow-presbyters, 
because he sees no real difference between his office and 
theirs, but only a difference in degree; that is, he considers 
himself, in relation to the presbyters, as only primus inter 
pares J chief among equals. The offices of Inshop and 
presbyter therefore are essentially one and the same ; the 
very thing which Ambrosiaster wishes to prove. ' For in 
Alexandria and throughout all Egypt, upon the decease of 
the bishop, the presbyter confirms (cansignat),* " ^ 

Here the presbyter performs another of the Episcopal 
functions, — ^by administering the rite, not only of ordination, 
but of c<m/lrmation,^ 

The full sacerdotal power is possessed by every presby- 
ter, according to the authority of the earliest fathers. The 
apostolical fathers know no distinction between bishops 
and presbyters ; and later ones make no difference in their 
order or grade of rank. The distinction of bishop is only 
a conventional arrangement made for mutual convenience^ 
but in no wise incapacitating the presbyter for the perform- 
ance of any of his sacerdotal offices. The right to ordain< 

87 Fresbytenim aDtem intelligi Episcopum probat Paulus Apostolus, 
qaando Timotheani; quem ordinayit Presbytenim instruit, qualum debeat 
creare Episcopum. Quid est enim Episcopus nisi primus Presbyter, hoc 
est sammus sacerdos ? Denique non aliter quam Compresbyteros, Condia- 
conos suoB dicit Episcopus ? Non utique, quia multo iDferiores sunt, et 
turpe est, iudicem dicere primicerium. — Augttstin.Op., 7V>m. 3, app., p. 77. 
Quocsfiorus tn VeUris et Nov. Teat., ex tUroqua tnixtim, ed. Bened. Ant^ 
werp, 1700—3. 

88 Whether the verb consignare expresses the confirmation of the bap 
tized, or the imposition of hands upon those who were ordained, or on 
penitents, it was correctly accomplished by presbyters, in the absence of 
the bishop, whose presence was founded only on custom, and the canons 
of the church. But these could not have legalized such acts of the pres- 
byter had not his authority been apostolical. He was there duly authorized 
to perform the functions of the Episcopal office. 

16 
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Still belongs to him ; and the bislu^ when jNromoted to his 
office to preside over his fellow-presbyters, receives no new 
consecration or ordination, but continues still himself to 
ordain ag a presbyter. 

Such is a plain statement of this controverted point, and 
such the exposition which many Episcopal writers, even at 
the present day, give of this subject. Give up the delusive 
notion of divine right and apostolical succession, and you 
concede of course the validity of presbyterian ordination. 
Such Episcopalians themselves afibrd us the ablest refuta- 
tions of the absurdities and arrogant pretensions of high- 
church Episcopacy. 

We have next the authority of Jerome, who died A. D. 
4^. He was one of the most learned of the Latin fathers. 
Erasmus styles him "by far the most learned and most 
eloquent of all the Christians, and the prince of Christian 
divines." Jerome received his education at Rome, and 
was fBimiliar with the Roman, Greek, and Hebrew lan- 
guages. He travelled extensively in France and the 
adjacent countries. He resided, in the course of his life, 
at Constantinople, at Antioch, at Jerusalem, and at Bethle- 
hem. By his great learning, and his extensive acquaint- 
ance with all that related to the doctrines and usages 
both of the Eastern and of the Western churches, he was 
eminently qualified to explain the rights and prerogatives 
of the priesthood. 

But does Jerome testify to the right of presbyters to 
ordain? "What does a bishop," says he, "ordination 
excepted, that a presbyter may not do?"®^ This, however, 
is said of the relations of bishop and presbyter <is they then 
were. This restriction of the right of ordaining to the 
bishops alone was a modem innovation, which had begun 

6> Qpid enim facit, ezcepta ordinatione, Episcopus, quod presbjrter non 
fiiciat ?— JBp. ad Evang., Ep. 101 alias 86. Op. Ed. Paris, 1695—1706, 
p. 802. 
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to distinguish them from the presbyters, and to subvert 
the original organization of the church. But it was an 
acknowledged fact, in his day, that the bishops had no 
authority from Christ or his apostles for their unwarrant- 
able assumptions. " As the presb3rter8 know that it is by 
the custom of the church that they are subject to him who 
is placed over them, so let the bishops know that they are 
above presbyters rather by the custom of the church than 
by the fact of our Lord's appointment, and that they 
(both bishops and presbyters) ought to rule the church in 
common, in imitation of the example of Moses." ^^ 

He reviews the same subject with great point in his 
famous epistle to Evagrius, or, more properly in modem 
editions, to Evangelus. He rebukes with great severity 
certain persons who had preferred deacons in honor 
"above presbyters, i. e., bishops J*^ Having thus asserted the 
identity of bishops and presbyters, he goes on to prove his 
position from Phil. 1:1; from Acts 20: 17, 28; from Titus 
1:5; from 1 Tim. 4 : 14 ; and from 1 Pet. 5:1. " Does 
the testimony of these men seem of small account to you ?" 
he proceeds to say, " then clangs the gospel trumpet, — that 
son of thunder whom Jesus so much loved, and who drank 
at the fountain of truth from the Saviour's breast. * The 
presbyter to the elect lady and her children.' 2 John 1:1; 
and in another epistle, ' The presbyter to the well-beloved 
Gaius.' 3 John 1 : 1." 

" As to the fact, that afterwards, one was elected to 
preside over the rest, this was done as a remedy against 
ischism ; lest every one dmwing his proselytes to himself, 
should rend the church of Christ. For even at Alexan- 
dria, from the evangelist Mark to the bishops Heraclas 
and Dionysius, the presbyters always chose one of their 
number, placed him in a superior station, and gave him 

90 Comment, in Epist. ad Titus, c, 1, v. 5. Op., Tom. 4. Paris, 1693— 
1706, p. 413. 
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the title of bishop; in the same maimer as if an army 
should MAKE an emperor; or the deacons should choose 
from among themselves one whom they knew to be par- 
ticularly active, and should call him arch-deacon. For, 
excepting ordination, what is done by a bishop, which may 
not be done by a presbyter? Nor is it to be supposed, 
that the church should be one thing at Rome, and another 
in all the world besides. Both France and Britain, and 
Africa, and Persia, and the East, and India, and all the 
barbarous nations worship one Christ, observe one rule of 
truth. If you demand authority, the globe is greater than 
a city. Wherever a bishop shall be found, whether at 
Rome, or Eugubium, or Constantinople, or Rhegium, or 
Alexandria, or Tanis, he has the same pretensions, the 
same priesthood." ^i 

01 Sicut ei^o Presbyter! sciunt, se ex Ecclesiae consuetadine ei, qui 
Bibi praepofiitus fuerit, esse subiectos, ita Episcopi noverint, se magis 
consuetadine quam dispositionis Dominicae veritate Presbyteris esse 
m&iores, et in commune debere Ecclesiam regere, imitantes Moysen, qui 
cum haberet in potestate solus praeesse populo Israel, septuaginta elegit, 
cum quibus populum iudicaret. Audio quendam in tantam erupisse 
▼ecordiam, ut Diaconos Presbyteris, id est Episcopis, anteferret. Nam 
cum Apostolus perspicue doceat, eosdem esse Presbyteros qnos Episco- 
pos, quid patitur mensarum et viduaram minister, ut supra eos se tumidus 
efferat, ad quorum preces Christi corpus sanguisque conficitur ? Quaeris 
auctoritatem 7 Audi testimonium. Pauhu et TimotheuSf servi letu 
Ckristif omnibus sanetU in Chntto leau, qui sunt PhXHppiSf cum Epi^ 
eopia et Diaconia, Vis et aliud exemplum? In Actibus Apostolorum 
ad unius Ecclesiae sacerdotes ita Paidus loquitur: Attendite vobi» et 
cuncto gregi, in quo vo$ Spirihu Sanctue posuU Episcopoe^ ut regeretit 
Ecclesiam Domini, quam €u:qui8ivit sanguine suo. Ac ne quis contentiose 
in una Ecclesia plures Episcopos fuisse contendat, audi et aliud testi- 
monium, in quo manifestissime comprobatur, eundem esse Episcopum 
atque Presbyterum. Propter hoc reliqui te in Creta, ut, quae deerant, 
corrigereSf et conatitueteres Presbyteros per dvitates, sicut et ego Obi 
mundavi. Si quis est sine crinUne, unhts uxoris vir,jUios habensfiddes, 
non in accusatione luxuriae, aut non subditos. Oportet cmm Episcopum 
sine crimine esse, quasi Dei dispensatorem, Et ad Timotheum : Noli 
negHgere gratiam, quae in te est, quae tibi data est prophetae, per trnpo- 
sUionem manuum PresbyterO, Sed et Petrus in prima epistola : Pre^- 
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Here the presbyters themselves elect one of their num- 
ber and make him a bishop, so that even the bishop is 
ordained by the presbyters, if indeed it can be called an 
ordination; if not, then he is only a presbyter still, having 
no better right to ordain than they themselves have. 
Sach, Jerome assures, is the usage in every country. 
There was but one ordination for bishops and presbyters 
in his time, though bishops had now begun exclusively to 
administer it. But we have a stream of testimonies coming 
down to us from the time of the apostles, that it had been 
the custom of the church from the beginning, for bishops 
and presbyters to receive the same ordination. This is 
another consideration of much importance, to show that 
presbyters were entitled to ordain. Having themselves 
received Episcopal ordination, they were duly qualified to 
administer the same. 

But Jerome himself attributes to presbyters the original 
right of ordination. ** Priests who baptize, and administer 
the eucharist, anoint with oil, impose hands, instruct cate- 
chumens, constitute Levites and others priests, have less 
reason to take offence at us, explaining these things, or at 

ieroMf inquity in vobis precor eompretbtfier et testia pastionum ChrUU H 
fvirxTiU gloriae, quae revelanda e»t, particeps, regere gregem Christi, et 
vMpicere rum ex necessUatef sed voluntarie iuxta Deum. Quod quidem 
graece Bignificantius dicitur intaxonovpteg, id est superifiteiidentet, 
unde et nomen Episcopi tractum est. Parva tibi videntur tantorum vivoroa 
testimonia ? Clangat tuba evangelica, filius tonitrui, quern lesus amaTit 
plurimum, qui de pectore salvatoris doctrinanim fluenta potavit : Presby- 
ter Eiectae Dominae et JUiie eku, quoe ego dUigo m veritate. Et in alia 
epistola : Preebyter Caio Cartatimo, quern ego diHgo in veritate. Qnod 
aatem postea unns electus est, qui ceteris praeponeretur, in schismatis 
remedium factum est, ne unusquisque ad se trahens Christi Ecclesiam 
ramperet. Nam Alezandriae a Marco Evangelista usque ad Heraclam et 
Dionysium Episcopos Presbyteri semper unum ex se electum in ezcelsiori 
gradu collocatum Episcopum nominabant, quomodo si ezercitus Imperar 
torem faciat, aut Diaconi eligant de se quern industrium noverint et Archi- 
diaconum Tocent. Quid enim facit excepta ordinatione Episcopus^ quod 
Presbyter non faciat ? — Ep. ad £ivang., 101 alias 85, p. 802. 

16* 
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the prophets foretelling them, than to ask of the Lord 
forgiveness." 

The relevancy of this passage depends upon, the ques- 
tion who are the sacerdotes, priests of whom Jerome speaks. 
He is commenting upon Zephaniah 3 : 3. Her princes 
within her, are roaring lions, hy which he understands her 
priests, saying, "I am aware, that I shall offend many 
because I interpret these things as said of bishops and 
presbyters." ^ Then, after remarking, at length, upon this 
degenerate priesthood, he adds the sentence above. Jerome, 
therefore, ascribes to presbyters and bishops alike, the 
same right to constitute *' Levites and others priests," ap- 
plying the terms, not to the Jewish priesthood, but to the 
clergy of the Christian church in his day, and including 
both bishops and presbyters under the same category, as 
possessing equal rights to baptize, to ordain, and to admin- 
ister the sacraments. 

That the right of ordination belonged to presbyters, is 
evident, from the authority of Eutychius, of Alexandria, 
which, also illustrates still farther the usage of this church, 
and confirms the testimony of Jerome. The citation with 
the translation is from Goode. This author with reference 
to Eutychius says, " His words are these ; after mention- 
ing that Mark the Evangelist went and preached at Alex- 
andria, and appointed Hananias the first patriarch there, 
he adds, 'Moreover he appointed twelve presbyters with 
Hananias, who were to remain with the Patriarch, so that, 
when the Patriarchate was vacant, they might elect one of 
the twelve presbyters, upon whose head the other eleven 
might place their hands and bless him [or, invoke a bless- 

•• Scio offensurum me esse pluiimos quod super episcopis et presbyteris 
hsc interpreter .... Sarcerdotes qui dant baptismum et ad eucharistiane 
Domini uniprecantur adventum, faciunt oleum chrismatis, manus imponunt, 
catechumenos erudiunt, Levitas et alios constituunt sacerdotes, non tam 
indignentur nobis hsc exponentibus et prophetis yaticinantibus, quam 
Dominum deprecentur.— Tbm. 3, pp. 1672, 1673. 
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ing upon him], and create him Patriarch, and then choose 
some excellent man and appoint him presbyter with them- 
selves in the place of him who was thus made Patriarch, 
that thus there might always be twelve. Nor did this cus- 
tom respecting the presbyters, namely, that they should 
create their Patriarchs from the twelve presbyters, cease at 
Alexandria until the times of Alexander, Patriarch of 
Alexandria, who was of the number of the 318 [bishops 
at Nice.] But he forbade the presbyters to create the 
Patriarch for the future, and decreed that when the Patri- 
arch was dead, the bishops should meet together and 
ordain the Patriarch. Moreover he decreed that on a 
vacancy of the Patriarchate they should elect, either from 
any part of the country, or from those twelve presbyters, 
or others, as circumstances might prescribe, some excellent 
man and create him Patriarch. And thus that ancient 
custom by which the Patriarch used to be created by 
the presbyters disappeared, and in its place succeeded 
the ordinance for the creation of the Patriarch by the 
bishops. 93 



^ The following is Selden's translation of the passage from the Arabic : 
— ^' Constituit item Marcus Evangelista duodecim Presbyteros cum 
Hanania, qui nempe manerent cum Patriarcha, adeo ut cum vacaret 
Patriarcbatus, eligerent unum e duodecim Presbyteris cujus capiti reliqni 
undecim manus imponerent eumque benedicerent et Patriarcham eum 
crearent, et dein virum aliquem insignem eligerent eumque Presbyterum 
secum constituerent loco ejus qui sic factus est Patriarcha, at ita semper 
extarent duodecim. Neque desiit Alezandris institutum hoc de Presby- 
teris, ut scilicet Patriarchas crearent ex Presbyteris duodecim, usque ad 
tempora Alexandri Patriarchae Alexandrini qui fuit ex numero illo cccxviii. 
Is autem vetuit ne deinceps Patriarcham Presbyteri crearent. Et decrevit 
ut mortuo Patriarcha convenirent Episcopi qui Patriarcham ordinarent. 
Decrevit item ut, yacante Patriarchatu, eligerent siye ex quacunque 
regione, sive ex duodecim illis Presbyteris, sive aliis, ut res ferebat, yirum 
aliquem eximium, eumque Patriarcham crearent. Atque ita evannit 
institutum iliud antiquius, quo creari solitus a Presbyteris Patriarcha, et 
successit in locum ejus decretum de Patriarcha ab Episcopis creando."— 
EtUych, Pair. Akx. Ecclena nut orig. Ed, J. Selden. London, 1642. 
4to. pp. 29^-31. 
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*^I have giren this passage in fall, because it has been 
sometimes replied that it referred only to the election of 
the Patriarch, and that we must suppose that he was after* 
wards consecrated to his office by bishops. But it is evi- 
dent to any one who takes the whole passage together, that 
such an explanation is altogether inadmissible ; and more- 
over, the very same word (which, following Selden, we 
have translated created) is used with respect to the act of 
the presbyters, as is afterwards used with respect to the 
act of the bishops in the appointment. 

^* I am quite aware that very considerable learning has been 
employed in the attempt to explain away this passage, and 
the reader who wishes to see how a plain statement may thus 
be darkened, may refer to the works mentioned below. "^ 

Gieseler pertinently remarks, in regard to it, that "it is 
at least certain that the part which is contradictory to the 
usage of later times has not been interpolated ; and so far 
it has an historical value." ^^ 

The validity of presbyterian ordination, and the right of 
presbyters to ordain, was never called in question, according 
to Planck, until the bishops began, about the middle of the 
third century, to assert the doctrine of the apostolical suc- 
cession. "With the name it seemed desirable also to 
inherit the authority of the apostles. For this purpose 
they availed themselves of the right of ordination. The 
right of ordination of course devolved exclusively upon 
the bishops as alone competent rightly to administer it. 
As they had been duly constituted the successors of the 
apostles, so also had they alone the right to communicate 
the same in part or fully, by the imposition of hands. 

^ See Abr. £chelL Eutychius yindicatas, Morinus De Ordinat., Renaudot. 
Hist Patriarch Alex. 

B^ Cited in our Christian Antiqaities, p* 103. In addition to the authors 
mentioned above, by Goode, are Le Qnien and Petavias. Comp. also, 
Neander, Allgem. Gesch., 1, pp. 325, 326, 2d edit. Note. J. F. Rehkopf, 
Vitae Patriarchamm Alexandr. fasc, 1 and II. 
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From this time onward, to give the rite more effect, it was 
administered with more imposing solemnity." And in all 
probability it became customary at this early period to utter 
in the laying on of hands, those words of prelatical arro- 
gance and shocking irreverence, ' Receive the Holy Ghost ' 
for the office and work of a bishop.^^ 

Dr. Neander has assured the writer, in conversation on 
this point, that beyond a doubt presbyters were accustomed 
to ordain in the ages immediately succeeding the apostles. 
The testimony of Firmilian, given above, is, according to 
Neander, explicit in confirmation of this fact, and the same 
sentiments are also expressed or implied in his works. If 
further evidence is needed on this point, it is given at length 
and with great ability by Blondell, who, after occupying 
one hundred quarto pages with the argument, sums up the 
result of the discussion with the following syllogism. 

" To whom the usage of the church has assigned, in 
reality, the same functions, to them, it has also from the 
beginning ascribed the same ministerial parity, and of 
course, the same dignity. 

" But the usage of the church has assigned to bishops and 
presbyters, in reality, the same functions in the rites of 
confirmation, of dedication of churches, of taking the veil, 
of the reconciling of penitents, and in the ordination of 
presbyters, deacons, &c. 

" Therefore, it has, from the beginning, declared that 
bishops and presbyters, are in all respects equal, and of 
necessity, that they are the same in dignity or rank."^'' 

Even the decrees of council, which restrict the right of 
ordination to the bishops alone, distinctly imply that from 
the beginning it was not so limited. Why deny, by a 
formal decree, to presbyters the right to ordain, if they 

M Planck, Gesell. Verfass., 1, pp. 158—161* 

^ Apologia pro sententia Hieronomi de Episcopis et presbyteris. Am- 
Btelod.; 1616, 4to. 
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hare nerer enjoyed that right? The prohihition is an 
evident restriction of their early prerogatives. 

But I forbear; enough has been said to vindicate the 
right of presbyters to ordain, and to perform all the fiinc- i 
tions of the ministerial office. Indeed, I cannot but wondei ' 
that it should ever have been called in question. How 
extraordinary the hardihood with which, in the face of 
authorities a thousand times collated and repeated, we are 
still told that " the idea of ordination, by any but bishops 
was an unheard-of thing in the primitive church."^^ 
Whereas the burden of proof really rests upon them who 
venture upon such assertions. This idea is forcibly pre- 
sented by Dr. Miller, in the follovring extract, with which 
we close this review of the authority of the fathers on the 
point now under consideration. 

" The friends of prelacy have often, and with much ap- 
parent confidence, challenged us to produce out of all the 
early fathers, a single instance of an ordination performed 
by presbyters. Those who give this challenge might surely 
be expected, in all decency and justice, to have a case of 
Episcopal ordination ready to be brought forward, from the 
same venerable records. But have they ever produced 
such a case ? They have not. Nor can they produce it. 
As there is, unquestionably, no instance mentioned in 
Scripture of any person, with the title of bishop, performing 
an ordination ; so it is equally certain that no such instance 
has yet been found in any Christian writer within the Jirst 
two centuries. Nor can a single instance be produced of a 
person, already ordained as a presbyter, receiving a new 
and second ordination as bishop. To find a precedent 
favorable to their doctrine, the advocates of Episcopacy 

^ " So much for the idea of any but bishops ordaining in the primitiTe 
church. T^ever was this allowed before the Reformation 5 either in the 
church, or bj any sect however wild ! " — Review qf Coleman's Chriadan 
AntiquUiee, by H. W. D., a presbyter in Philadelphia. 
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have been under the necessity of wandering into periods 
when the simplicity of the gospel had, in a considerable 
degree, given place to the devices of men ; and when the 
nam of sin had commenced that system of unhallowed 
usurpation, which for so many centuries corrupted and 
degraded the church of God. 

*^ Such is the result of the appeal to the early fathers. 
They are so far from giving even a semblance of support 
to the Episcopal claim, that, like the Scriptures, they every 
where speak a language wholly inconsistent with it, and 
favorable only to the doctrine of ministerial parity. What 
then shall we say of the assertions so often and so con- 
fidently made, that the doctrine of a superior order of 
bishops has been maintained in the church, ' from the 
earliest ages,' in Hhe ages immediately succeeding the 
apostles,' and ' by all the fathers from the beginning ? ' 
What shall we say of the assertion, that the Scriptures, 
interpteted by the writings of the early fathers, decidedly 
support the same doctrine ? I will only say, that those 
who find themselves able to justify such assertions, must 
have been much more successful in discovering early 
authorities in aid of their cause, than the most diligent, 
learned, and keen-sighted of their predecessors."^ 

We have even high Episcopal authority for presbyterian 
ordination. Repugnant as this view of ordination is to 
the modem advocates of Episcopacy, the sentiments of 
Archbishop Cranmer, and the first protestant bishops of the 
church of England, were not widely different. The follow- 
ing extract from a highly interesting document contains 
the answer of the venerable prelate himself, to certain 
questions propounded to a select assembly at Windsor 
Castle, in the reign of Edward the sixth. 

" A bishop may make a priest by the Scriptures, and so 

M Miner's Letten, pp. 108, 109. 
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may princes and governors alsoe, and that by the auctority 
of God committed to them, and the people alsoe by their 
election. For as we reade that bishops have done it, so 
Christian emperors and princes usually have done it. And 
the people before Christian princes were, commonly did 
elect their bishops and priests. In the New Testament, he 
that is appointed to be a bishop or a priest, needeth no 
consecration by the Scripture; for election or appointing 
thereto is sufficient." ^^ 

A volume might be filled with authorities from the Eng- 
lish church alone, in which both her most distinguished 
prelates and her most eminent scholars concede to presby- 
ters a virtual equality with bishops, and a right to ordain. 

The Necessary Erudition of a Christian Man, drawn 
up with great care, approved by both houses of Parliament 
in 1543, and prefaced by an epistle from the king himself, 
declares, that "priests \pre$byters],jBLi&d bishops are, by 
God's law, one and the same; and that the' powers of 
ordination and excommunication belong equally to both." 
Under Elizabeth it was enacted by parliament, " that the 
ordination of foreign churches should be held valid." 

The learned Whittaker, of Cambridge, declares the 
doctrine of the reformers to be, that "presbyters, being 
by divine right the same as bishops, they might warraTUa- 
bly set other presbyters over the churches" 

Archbishop Usher, one of the brightest ornaments of the 
Episcopal church, on being asked by Charles I, in the Isle 

100 See transcript of the whole of the original, which was subscribed 
with Cranmer's own hand, in Bishop Stillingfleet's Irenictan, Part II, c. 7, 
$ 2. See, also, Bumef s History qf the Rtformation, P. 1, pp. 318, 321. 
Cited from Conder's Nonconformity. Many other authorities from Eng- 
lish writers are given in S. Mather's Apology for the Liberty of the 
Churches, Chap. 2, p. 51. They have also been collected, and collated 
with great industry and research, by Rev. Dr. Smyth, in his Apostolical 
Succession, and his Presbytery not Prelacy. So, also, in an article in the 
Christian Spectator, New Series, Vol. II, p. 720, from whence several of 
the authorities given below are taken. 
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of Wight, whiBther he found in antiquity that ** presbyters 
(done did ordain ? " answered, " yes" and -that he would 
show his Majesty more — even where presbyters alone suc- 
cessively ordained bishops ; and brought us an instance of 
this, the presbyters of Alexandria choosing and making 
their own bishop, from the days of Mark till Heraclas and 
Dionysius. 

Bishop Stillingileet says, " It is acknowledged by the 
stoutest champions of Episcopacy, before these late un- 
happy divisions, that ordination performed by presbyter? in 
case of necessity is valid." 

Bishop Forbes. " Presbyters have by divine right the 
power of ordaining as well as of preaching and baptizing." 

Sir Peter King, Lord Chancellor of England, after as- 
serting the equality of bishops and presbyters, and showing 
at length, that the latter had full authority to administer 
the ordinances, adds, **As for ordination, I find clearer 
proofs of presbyters ordaining^ than of their administering 
the Lord's supper." 

The first reformers, under the reign of King Edward^ 
according to Neal, in his history of the Puritans, " believed 
but two orders of churchmen, in holy Scripture — bishops 
and deacons ; and, consequently, that bishops and priests 
[presbyters] were but different ranks or degrees of the 
same order." Acting in this principle, "they gave the 
right hand of fellowship to foreign churches, and to min- 
isters who had not been ordained by bishops." 

Even at the present time the validity of presbyterian 
ordination is acknowledged by many in the Episcopal 
church. Not twenty years since, one of the principal 
conductors of the Christian Observer said to an American 
gentleman, " I have not for ten years seen the man who 
was so utterly foolish, as to claim any Exclusive divine 
right for our ordination, or ordinances ; or who hesitated 
to acknowledge other communions as churches of Christ.'* 

17 
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And Goode also, who has written from Cambridge, widi 
great ability against the Tractarians, says: — '*I admit that 
for the latter point [ordination by bishops alone, as suc- 
cessors of the apostles], there is not any Scripture proof; 
but we shall find here, as in other cases, that as the proof 
is not to be found in Scripture, so antiquity also is divided 
with respect to it; and moreover, that though it is the 
doctrine of our church, yet that it is held by her with an 
allowance for those who may differ from her on the pomt, 
and not as if the observance of it was requisite by divine 
command, and essential to the validity of all ordinations ; 
though, for the preservation of the full ecclesiastical regu- 
larity of her own orders, she has made it essential to the 
ministers of her own communion." ^^^ In support of this 
opinion he proceeds to enumerate many of the authorities 
ef the fathers given above. 

Finally, we add the following extract, not again an 
*' irreverent dissenter," in the flippant cant of one of the 
Tractarians, but a devoted son of their own church, a dis- 
tinguished layman of England, who has written with great 
ability and good efiect, against the doctrines of Puseyism 
and High Church. 

" It is no part of my plan to trace the origin or course 
of departure from the system of church government in the 
apostolical times, as it lies before us in all its simplicity. 
I admit — indeed, as the lawyers say, it is a part of my 
case — that some change was unavoidable; and I see noth- 
ing in the present constitution of the church of England 
that is inconsistent with the principle of the apostles. But 
to say that they are identical, is a mere abuse of words. 
Still less is it to be heard say without some impatience, 
that there is safety in her communion only as she has 
descended from the apostles, through all the changes and 
abominations that have intervened. "^''^ 

wi Divine Rule, Vol. II, pp. 67, 58. i<» Bowdler's Letters, pp. S2, 33. 
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After going through with a sketch of the historical 
argument in defence of his sentiments and citing many of 
the authorities given above, he proceeds : — "I am aware 
that in St. Jerome's time there existed generally, though 
by no means universally, this difference between the bishop 
and the presbyters, viz., that to the former- was then confided 
the power of ordination. The transition from perfect 
equality to absolute superiority was not suddenly efiected : 
it was the growth of time ; not of years, but of centuries ; 
the distinction of authority or office preceding that of order 
or degree in the church, and being introductory to it. With 
the former I have no concern, it being sufficient to show, 
that as a distinct and superior order in the church. Episco- 
pacy, in the modem acceptation of the term, did not exist 
in the time of the apostles ; and that, however expedient 
and desirable such an institution might be, it cannot plead 
the sanction of apostolic appointment or examplet It may 
be difficult to ^ the period exactly when the Episcopate 
was first recognized as a distinct order in the church, and 
when the consecration of bishops, as such, came to be in 
general use. Clearly not, I think, when St. Jerome wrote. 
Thus much at least is certain, viz., that the government of 
each church, including the ordination of ministers, was 
at first in the hands of the presbytery : that when one of 
that body was raised to the office of president, and on 
whom the title of bishop was conferred, it was simply by 
the election (co-optatio) of the other presbyters, whose ap- 
pointment was final, requiring no confirmation or consecra- 
tion at the hands of any other prelates ; and that each 
church was essentially independent of every other. 

" If then all this be so, there seems to be an end to the 
question ; for under whatever circumstances the privilege 
of ordaining was afterwards committed to the bishop, he 
could of necessity receive no more than it was in their 
power to bestow, from whom he received it, who were co- 
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ordinate presbyters, not superiors. At whatever period, 
therefore, it was adopted, and with whatever uniformity it 
might be continued, and whatever of value or even authority 
it might hence acquire ; still as an apostolical institution it 
has none: there is a gap which can never be filled; or 
-rather, the link by which the whole must be suspended is 
wanting, and can never be supplied. There can be no 
apostolical succession of that which had no apostolical 
existence ; whereas the averment to be of any avail must 
be, not only that it existed in the time of the apostles, but 
was so appointed by them as that there can be no true 
church without it."^®^ 

The right of presbyters, then, to ordain, is admitted by 
moderate Episcopalians even at the present time.^®* It was 
maintained by the reformers generally, both in England, 
and on the continent, and was their undoubted prerogative 
in the early ages of the Christian church. 

To sum up all that has been said — if presbyters and 
bishops are known by the same names — if they are re- 
quired to possess the same qualifications, and if they do 
actually discharge the same duties, then what higher evi- 
dence can we expect or desire of their equality and identity? 
This course of argumentation is precisely similar to that 
by which orthodoxy asserts and defends the supreme di- 
vinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, and his equality with the 
Father. And none perhaps more readily admit the validity 
of this mode of argumentation, on this cardinal principle in 
the Christian system, than the members of the Episcopal 
communion. What is the argument for this oneness of 
Christ with the Father ? Simply that he is called by the 
names, that he possesses the attributes, that he receives the 
honors and performs the works of the Father ; and, there- 
in Bowdler's Letters, pp. 48—50. 
>04 Comp. Wbateley's Kingdom of Christ, pp. 151, 212. 
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fbrei is one with Him. If, then, this coarse of reasoning 
commands our assent in these profound mysteries, why 
not much more in the case under consideration? We con* 
fidently rest, therefore, in the conclusion of the learned Dr. 
Wilson, that " whatever misconstructions of the preshyterial 
office may have obtained, it is and always will be, the highest 
ordinary office in the Christian church ; and no presbyteis 
who is officially such, can be less than a bishop, ancl 
authorized to instruct, govern, and administer, and ordain, 
at least in conjunction with his co-presbyters of the same 
presbytery and council." 

4. Bishops themselves, in their ministerial character, 
exercised only the jurisdiction, and perfcurmed merely the 
offices, of presbyters in the primitive church. 

For the sake of argument, let us admit " that this office 
of bishop is disclosed to us in the Christian church in the 
very earliest records of history. Within ten years after 
the death of St. John, we find that the three orders of 
ministers were actually denominated bishop, priest and 
deacon ; and to each was assigned the same office, together 
with nearly the same power and duty as appertain to them 
at the present day. Hear how Ignatius speaks to the 
Philadelphians; "Attend to the bishop, and to the presbytery, 
and to the deacons." ^^^ Such is the evident exultation 
with which Episcopalians appeal to Ignatius. It is clear 
beyond a doubt, that this writer ddes-vSpeak of bishops, 
presbyters and deacons; and that, in strains almost of 
profane adulation, he seeks to exalt the authority both of 
bishops and presbyters. But the learned need hardly to 
be reminded that suspicion rests upon all these epistles 
of Ignatius. Many, both in this country and in Europe, 
who are most competent to decide upon their merits, have 
pronounced them undoubted forgeries. No confidence can 

i« BiBhop De Lancey'B Faithful Bishop. BoBtoii; 1848, p. 17. 

17» 
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be placed npon them as historical authority. Whether 
they really belong to the second, third or fourth century, 
is altogether uncertain. They have been often and care- 
fully canvassed by eminent scholars, both in America and 
in Europe. Professor Norton declares them to be un- 
doubted * forgeries. Rothe has written with surpassing 
ability a defence of them. But the most probable conjec- 
ture, and the one most generally received, is, that they are 
filled with interpolations .from various hands, and of difier- 
ent dates. Such is Dr. Neander's opinion, as stated to the 
writer in conversation upon them. 

The great Milton, after exposing the absurdities, corrup- 
tions and anachronisms ef these epistles, proceeds to say, 
" These, and other like passages, in abundance through all 
those short epistles, must either be adulterate, or else 
Ignatius was not Ignatius, nor a martyr, but most adulterate 
and corrupt himself. In the midst, therefore, of so many 
forgeries, where shall we fix to dare say this is Ignatius ? 
As for his style, who knows it, so disfigured and interrupted 
as it is, except they think that where they meet with any 
thing sound and orthodoxal, there they find Ignatius ? And 
then they believe him, not for his own authority, but for a 
truth's sake, which they derive from elsewhere. To what 
end then should they cite him as authentic for Episcopacy, 
when they cannot know what is authentic in him, but by 
the judgment which they brought with them, and not by 
any judgment which they might safely learn from him? 
How can they bring satisfaction from such an author, to 
whose very essence the reader must be fain to contribute 
his own understanding ? Had God ever intended that we 
should have sought any part of useful in'-cruction from 
Ignatius, doubtless he would not have so ill provided for 
our knowledge, as to send him to our hands in this broken 
and disjointed plight; and if he intended no such thing, 
we do injuriously in thinking to taste better the pure 
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evangelic manna by seasoning our mouths with the tainted 
scraps and fragments of an unknown table, and searching 
among the verminous and polluted rags dropped overworn 
from the toiling shoulders of time, with these deformedly 
to quilt and interlace the entire, the spotless and undecay- 
ing robe of truth, the daughter, not of time, but of heaven, 
only bred up here below in Christian hearts between two 
grave and holy nurses, the doctrine and discipline of the 
gospel." 1^ 

But we will suppose these epistles to be the genuine 
productions of Ignatius, and that he himself is one of those 
" apostolic men who drank in Christianity from the living 
lips of the apostles themselves." Grant it all. What then? 
Do not these epistles testify explicitly, clearly, fully, " to 
this superiority of bishops in government and ordination 
over presbyters and deacons?" Not in the least. What, 
we ask, was the diocese of these bishops of Ignatius's epis- 
tles? Nothing but single parishes. What were these ven- 
erable bishops themselves ? Nothing more than the pastors 
of a single congregation. They were merely parish minis- 
ters, parochial bishops ; and, though bearing the name of 
bishop, they. were as unlike a modem diocesan as can 
well be imagined. This fact deserves a careful considera- 
tion. Let us not deceive ourselves with a name, a title. 
We are not inquiring after names, but things. Because 
we read of primitive bishops in the early church, must 
we suppose that each, of necessity, had the superiority, 
or enjoyed the proud distinction of the modem dignitary 
of the church who bears the same title? The name 
determines nothing in regard to the official rank and 
duties of a^j^primitive bishop. Give to a congregational 
or presbytersian. minister this title, and you have made him 
truly a primitive bishop. These ancient dignitaries, down 
to the third century, and in many instances, even later, 

»<w Milton's Prelatical Episcopacy. Prose Works, Vol. I, pp. 79, 80. 
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exercised no wider jurisdiction, and performed no higlusr 
o^ces, than a modem presbyter, or any pastor of a single 
parish or congregation. 

In support of the foregoing representation, we have ta 
offer the following considerations : 

(a) By all primitive writers, the bishop's charge is 
denominated invariably a church, a congregation; never 
in the plural, churches or congregations. 

(h) It is admitted by Episcopalians themselves, that 
the diocese of a primitive bishop comprised only a single 
church. 

(c) The Christians under the charge of these ancient 
bishops, all were accustomed to meet in one place, like the 
people of a modem parish or congregation. 

(d) All under his charge were, in many instances, as 
familiarly known unto their bishop himself, as the people 
of a parish to their pastor. 

(e) So many bishops are found in a single territory, of 
limited extent, that no one could have exercised a jurisdic- 
tion beyond the bounds of a single parish. 

(/) The charge of a primitive bishop is known, in 
many instances, not to have equalled that of a modem 
presbyter or pastor. 

{a) By all primitive writers, the bishop's charge is de- 
nominated invariably a churchy a congregation ; never in 
the plural, churches or congregations. 

The cure of a primitive -bishop is never, in a single 
instance, represented to comprise several congregations, like 
that of a modern diocesan ; but always is restricted to a 
single body of Christians, denominated a church. As the 
epistles of Paul the apostle are addressed to the church 
at Home, at Corinth, at Ephesus, &c., so those of the 
apostolical fathers, Clement, Polycarp and Ignatius axe 
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addressed, in like manner, to a single church — to the 
church at Corinth, at Philippi, at Ephesus, at Smyrna, &c. 
Neither is the word church ever used by the early fathers 
in a generic sense, for a national or provincial church, as 
we speak of the church of England, or of Scotland. The 
fact is so indisputable, that no time need be wasted in 
proof of it. But it is worthy of particular attention, as 
illustrative of the nature of a bishop's office. It presents 
his duties and his office in total contrast with those which 
prelacy assigns to bishops. It reveals the primitive bishop 
to us merely as a parish minister. 

"Now as one bishop is invariably considered, in the 
most ancient usage, as having only one exxlijaia, it is mani- 
fest that his inspection at first was only over one parish. 
Indeed, the words congregation and parish are, if not 
synonymous, predicable of each other. The former term 
relates more properly to the people as actually congregated, 
the other relates to the extent of ground which the dwelling 
houses of the members of one congregation occupy. Ac- 
cordingly, the territory to which the bishop's charge ex- 
tended, was always named, in the period I am speaking 
of, in Greek yra^otx/a, in Latin parochia, or rather parcBcia, 
which answers to the English word parish, and means 
properly a neighborhood. "i®^ 

In the sense above stated, the word in question is said 
to be used at least six hundred times in the writings of 
Eusebius alone. Such continued to be the bishop's charge 
down to the fourth century. 

(b) It is admitted by Episcopalians themselves, that 
the diocese of a primitive bishop comprised only a single 
church. 

On this point the authority of the late Dr. Burton, 

107 Campbell's Lectures, pp. 106, 107. 
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regius professor at Oxford, is equally explicit and unex- 
ceptionable. In his history of the church at the beginning 
of the second century, he says: — "The term diocese was 
not then known ; though there may have been instancies 
where the care of more than one congregation was 
committed to a single bishop, of which we have a very 
early example in all the Cretan churches being en- 
trusted by Paul to Titus. The name which was gener- 
ally applied to the flock of a single pastor, was one 
from which our present word parish is derived, which 
signified his superintendence over the inhaintarUs of a par- 
ticular place. "^®® 

Again, at the commencement of the third century, 
" The term diocese, as has been observed in a former chap- 
ter, was of later introduction, and was borrowed by the 
church from the civil constitution of the empire. At the 
period which we are now considering, a bishop's diocese 
was more analogous to a modem parish, and such was the 
name which it bore. Each parish had, therefore, its own 
bishop, with a varying number of presbyters, or priests 
and deacons."!^ 

" As for the word diocese, by which the bishop's flock is 
now expressed, I do not remember that ever I found it 
used in this sense by any of the ancients. But there is 
another word still retained by us, by which they frequently 
denominated the bishop's cure; and that is parMA,"^!® 
Every bishop had but one congregation or church. This 
is a remark which deserves your particular notice ; as it 
regards an essential point in the constitution of the primi- 
tive church, a point which is generally admitted by those 
who can make any pretensions to the knowledge of Christian 
antiquities. . . . Now as one bishop is invariably considered 

108 HiBtory of the ChriBtian Church, p. 179. ><>9 Ibid.; pp. 263, 264. 
no King's Primitiye Church, p. 15. 
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in the most ancient usage as having only one sxxXtjala^ 
dvuTch, it is manifest that his inspection, at first, was 
only one parish. "^ Instead, therefore, of presiding over 
mjrriads of his fellow-men with authority, which even 
princes might envy, this your ancient bishop was nothing 
more than a humble parish minister, having the charge of 
some little flock over whom he had been duly appointed an 
overseer in the service of the chief Shepherd. 

(c) The Christians, under the charge of these ancient 
bishops, all were accustomed to meet in one place, like the 
people of a modem parish or congregation. 

This is incontrovertibly evident from the fathers of the 
second, and even of the third century, such as the writings 
of Ignatius,i^2 Justin Martyr,. Irenaeus, TertuUian and 
Cyprian. "Now, from this writings of those fathers, it is 
evident that the whole flock assembled in the same place. 
hit t6 di/T^, with their bishop and presbyters, ag on other 
occasions,- so in particular, every Lord's-day, or every 
Sunday, as it was commonly called, for the purposes of 
public worship, hearing the Scriptures read, and receiving 
spiritual exhortations. The perseverance in this prac- 
tice is warmly recommended by the ancients, and urged 
on all the Christian brethren, from the consideration of the 
propriety there is, that those of the same church and parish, 
and under the same bishop, should all join in one prayer 
and one supplication, as people who have one mind cmd 
one hope. For, it is argued, * if the prayer of one or two 
have great efficacy, how much more efficacious must that 
be which is made by the bishop and the whole church. 
He, therefore, who doth, not assemble with him is denomi- 

"1 CampbelPB Lectures, pp. 105, 106. 

>i2 For a purpose like the present, we may safely appeal to Ignatius ; for 
though the work may be reasonably suspected to have been interpolated 
to aggrandize the Episcopal order, it was never suspected of any interpola- 
tion with a view to lespen it. 
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nated proud and self-condemned.' ^^^ Again, as there was 
but one place of meeting, so there was but one communion 
table or altar, as they sometimes metaphorically called it. 
' There is but one altar,' said Ignatius, ' for there is but one 
bishop ;'^^* and accordingly, one place of worship. To this 
may be added the authority of Stillingfleet. " For although 
when the churches increased, the occasional meetings were 
frequent in several places, yet still there was but one 
church, and one altar, and one baptistry, and one bishop, 
with many presbyters assisting him ; and this is so very 
plain in antiquity, as to the churches planted by the apos- 
tles themselves in several parts, that none but a stranger to 
the history of the church can ever call it in question." ^^^ 

We have here another illustration of the parochial 
Episcopacy, which, in the ancient church, restricted the 
labors of the minister of Christ to a single church and 
congregation. 

(d) All under his charge were, in some instances, as 
familiarly known unto their bishop himself, as are the 
people of a parish to their pastor. 

Polycarp, for example, bishop of Smyrna, is exhorted by 
Ignatius to know all of his church by name, even the men- 
servants and maid-servants; to take care of the widows 
within his diocese; to take cognizance personally of all 
marriages; and to suffer nothing to escape his notice.^^^ 

"' El ydiQ Mg xal dsvikga ngoaevx^ roaa^nrjv \ax^y Ij^«*> 
n6a(^ fidclXov ^ re le intaxonQ xai ndarjg ixxXjjolag; ^O ^r 
fi^ iQX6fievog inl t6 a^rd. xai kavidv diixgivev, — Ep.tidEph.fC. 5, 

"* "Ev dvcriagi^Qiov cbg etg Inlgxonog, Ep. ad Phil., c. 8. Camp- 
belFs Lectures, p. 109. 

"* Stillingfleet, Serm. against Separat., p. 27, cited by Clarkson, p. 17. 

"• *E^ dvdfjiaTog ndvjag ^^re*. dhXog xul dd'kag fiii idnsgrj' 
q)&v6r Xri^at fi^ AfieXeiadtoGav, JlginEt dk loTg yafi8<n xal 
Toig yafiafievaigyfieTa yvibfirig t5 iniax6nH i^y ivaaiv noielodat, 
Mfjdlv &vev yvbifiT^g a» yivdaOoj.^lgnaiitu ad Folycarp, c. 4, 5. 
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All this evidently requires of the hishop a personal 
acquaintance with the people of his charge, even more 
fjeuniliar, and a personal supervision over them more minute, 
than that of the pastor of a single parish in any of our 
cities. Even the bishop of Tyre had a diocese so small 
that he had a personal knowledge of the Christians within 
it.ii'^ Carthage, again, was one of the largest cities in the 
world ; and yet Cyprian, the bishop of that city, made it a 
duty to have a familiar acquaintance with all his people, 
and to provide for the needy and destitute among them.^^^ 
To such primitive Episcopacy as this who can object ? 

(e) So many bishops are found in a single territory of 
limited extent, that no one could have exercised jurisdiction 
beyond the bounds of a single parish. 

Take, for example, a single province, that of Africa; and 
in doing this, I am happy to avail myself of the inquiries of 
another. ** The testimony of Du Pin on this point, himself 
a prelatist, is invaluable. He describes, in the first place, 
the ancient province of Africa, as nearly commensurate 
with the modem Barbary States, and then proceeds to 
remark as follows : 

" * All this tract, both before and after the subjection of 
the Bomans, contained an almost countless number of 
people. There were found cities, towns, boroughs, mili- 
tary stations (castdUs), and villages, both of natives and 
colonists, in great number ; and, by the fertility of the soil,, 
and abundance of its produce, as well as by mercantile 
trade, it became very wealthy. Hence we find so great a 

"7 Schoene, Geschichtsforschimgen, III, p. 336. 

lis Camqae ego vos pro me yicarios miserim ut eipnngeretis necessi- 
tates fratram noBtroram sumptibus, ai qui vellent saas artes ezercere,. 
additaxnento quantum satis esset desideria eorum juvaretis, simul etiam 
et aetates eorum et conditiones et merita discemeretis; ut etiam nunc 
ego, cai cura incumbit omneg opUmi noase et dignos quosque, et humiles et 
mites ad ecclesiasticae administrationiB officia promoverem.— 1^. 38, p. 51 . 

18 
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multitude of Christians in these regions, to govern whom 
were appointed very many bishops, far more numerous, 
indeed, and nearer together, than in some other parts of 
the Christian world. For in these parts it was customary 
to appoint bishops not only in great cities, but in villages, 
or villas, and in small cities (in vicis ant vUlis et in modids 
cinitatilms) ; which was guarded against by the 57th canon 
of the Council of Laodicea, and the 7th canon of that of 
Sardica. But that rule obtained, not in Africa, where it ia 
on record that bishops were ordained not only in great 
cities, but in all the towns (in cunetis appidis)^ and not 
unfrequently in villages and military stations (in vicis et 
casteUis) ; which multitude' of bishops' sees, that had" sprung 
up, even from the very first rise of the African churches, 
was increased by the emulation of the. Catholics and 
Donatists.' ^^ 

" Such are the statements of one of the learned historians, 
one whose judgment is universally respected. Such, too, 
must be the convictions of every one who makes himself 
acquainted with the surviving documents of the African 
churches. Let any one turn over the pages of the Minutes 
of the Conference (gesta coUationis) between the Catholics 
and Donatists at Carthage, in A. D. 411, at which 665 
bishops were present, and he must come to -the conclusion 
that Mons. Du Piii has told the truth. 

" So strong is the evidence from this quarter, that Bing- 
ham is constrained to admit, that * during the time of the 
schism of the Donatists, many new bishoprics were. erected 
in very smaU tovms in Africa ; as appears from the acts of 
the Collation of Carthage, where the Catholics and Dona- 
tists mutually charge each other with the practice; that 
they divided single bishoprics sometimes into three or 

lis Du Pin's Sacred Geography of Africa, prefixed to bis edition of ''The 
Seven Books of St. Optatus, bishop of Mileve in Africa^'' on the scbism of 
the Donatists, published at Paris, A. D. 1700, p. 57. 
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four; and made bishops in country towns and villages^ to 
augment the numbers of their parties.' ^^ 

" It will be observed, that this practice was pursued as 
well by the Orthodox as their opponents. Wherever a 
few people could be gathered together, they organized 
them into a church, and placed a bishop over them. And 
when that church became very numerous they divided it 
again (except in the great cities), just as we are 'accus- 
tomed to do at the present day. There was nothing in the 
idea of a church, or of a bishop, that forbade this practice. 
Nay, it was provided for by an ecclesiastical law of the 
province. The fifth canon of the second council of Car- 
thage (A. D. 390) provides, that * if, in the course of time, 
as religion prospers, any people of God should be so multi- 
plied as to desire to have a rector of their own, they should 
have a bishop, in case they obtained the consent of him to 
whose authority the diocese was subject.' 

" Du Pin says, * We have drawn out of ancient docu- 
ments the names of six hundred and ninety bishoprics in 
Africa.' ^^ He annexes a catalogue of their names, and 
refers in every instance to the document or documents 

i» Bingham's Antiq. of Christ. Church, B. 2, c. 12, $ 3. 

1*1 Geog. Sac. AfricaS; p. 59. Shoene says, GeBchichtsfonchungen, Vol. 
Ill, 335, that in the time of Angustine there were rone hundred bishops in 
Africa. The number is evidently made out in the following manner. 
Augustine, in his minutes of the first day's conference between the Catho- 
lics and Donatists, says, that of the Catholics, 286 answered to their names, 
20 subscribed not, 120 were absent, detained by reason of their age, infirm- 
ity, or other causes ; and that 60 of their bishoprics were vacant, making a 
total of 426 bishops and 486 bishoprics. 

Of the Donatists, 279 were present, many more than 120 were absent, 
and many of their bishoprics were vacant. — Opera, Tom. 9, p. 374, F. 375, 
376, A. Antwerp, 1700. 

Augustine also states, that the Maximinianists were condemned by a 
council of 310 of the Donatists. Contra Parmenian, Lib. 1, Tom. 9, c. 
18, p. 15, B. Contra Crescon. Don., Lib. 3, c. 52, p. 315, E. Lib. 4, c. 7, 
p. ^1, D. The Donatists, moreover, themselves boasted that they had 
more than 400 bishops in Africa. Post. Coll., c. 24, p. 41 1 , D. In addition 
to all these, the Maximinianists afford another legion of bishops in this 
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where they are found. With reason, therefore, he says, 
* there is not one of these that has not at some time a hish- 
op, as may be gathered from ecclesiastical documents.' " ^^ 

(f) The charge of a primitive bishop is known in many 
instances not to have equalled that of a modern presbyter 
or pastor. 

Bishops were found in villages and military stations in 
Africa, as we have just seen. Ischyrus was made bishop 
of a very small village, containing but few inhabitants.^^ 
Paul, one of the famous council of Nice, was only bishop 
of a fort, (pQoi}Qiovy near the river Euphrates. ^^ Eulogios 
and Barses, monks of Edessa, had each no city, but only a 
monastery for a diocese ; or rather it was merely an hono- 
rary title, an empty name, without any charge connected 
with it.^^ Others, again, were bishops of cities where 
there were no Christians whatever, but some few in the 
country round about.^^ 

The council of Sardica, c. 7, and of Laodicea, c. 57, in 
the fourth century, denounced the custom of ordaining 
bishops " in villages and small cities, lest the authority of a 
bishop should be brought into contempt." But a hundred 
years later, the custom still prevailed to a considerable ex- 



same proyiuce; 100 or more of whom condemned Piiminianaa. Contra 
Crescon. Don., Lib. 4, c. 6, p. 331, D. Post. Coll., c. 30. We are now 
prepared to make up the roll of African bishops. Catholics, 426, Donatists, 
400, Maximinianists, 100. Total, 926, — ^to say nothing of vacant sees. In 
such astonishing profusion are these dioceses, these Episcopal sees, scat- 
tered broad-cast over the single province of Africa. 

»M New York Evangelist, Vol. XIV, p. 182. 1843. 

^'^ Kibfiij ^qoLXVT&xri, xal dllyajp dcvdQdmav.'^Athaiu, Apol,, 2, 
T. 1, p. 200. 

iM Theodoret, Eccl. Hist., Lib. 1, c. 6. 

^'^^Oi xal imaxdnw &fiqm vareQOP iyevidi^v^ dv ndXsatg ttydg 
6XI& Tifirig evexer . . . x^^Q^'^^^V^^'*'''^^ ^^ ''oig idlotg fioraajij- 
oloig. — Sozomen, Ecd. HUt, Lib. 6, c. 34, p. 691. 

iM Shoene, Geffcbichtsfonchungen, III, p. 336. 
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tent Even Gregory, one of the most learned and eloquent 
men of his age, worthy to have been '* a professor of elo« 
quence/' ddier having studied in Caesarea, in Alexandria, 
and at Athens, was, in the last half of the fourth century, 
bishop, first of Zazime, "a dismal" place; and afterwards 
of Nazianzum, n^leag hinelovg^ vilis appidi, an inferior 
place.^^ Even in the middle of the fifth century, diocesan 
Episcopacy was but partiaUy established. In some coun- 
tries, " there were bishops over many cities," but in others, 
they were still " consecrated in villages,** xcfi^aig.ias 

But I need not enlarge. If any one wishes for farther 
information on this point, he has only to refer to Claricson 
on Primitive Episcopacy, an antiquated work, evincing a 
remarkable familiarity with the records of antiquity, from 
which a collection of facts, innumerable almost, has been 
brought together, all tending to show that the bishop of the 
primitive church had a charge no greater than any curate, 
or presbyter, or parish minister. 

Grant then to prelacy all her claims. Run back her 
unbroken succession up to these- days of primitive sim- 
plicity, and she leads you up, not to an Episcopal palace, 
but to the cottage, the cell, it may be, of an obscure curate. 
The modem bishop has only deceived himself with a 
name. While he reads of ancient bishops, he idly dreams 
of Episcopal powers and prerogatives unknown in the 
church until the days of Constantine the Great. 

It is a sophism, often played off with efiect, deceiving 
the simple and the wise, to surround an ancient and vene- 
rable name with modem associations. So delusive are 
our comparisons of that which is unknown with what 
is known ; so deceptive our judgment of the past by the 
present. Tityrus, the poet's simple swain, foolishly thought 
Rome herself just such another as his own Mantua, where 

i«7 Soontes, Ecd. Hist, Lib. 4, c. 26, p. 24S. 
139 Sozomen, £c«l. Hifft^ Lib. 7, q. 19, p. 794^ 

18* 
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the shepherds were wont to dri^e out their tender lambs. 
So he had seen whelps, like dogs ; so Idds, like' goats. 
Thus he was wont to compare great things with small. 
But what was his surprise to see that imperial city rearing 
her head as high above others as the cypress rises above 
the limber shrubs.^^ He had deceived himself by his 
fiJse comparisons. The same deception one practises 
upon himself by bringing a modem into comparison with 
a primitive bishop. But, on examination, the delusion 
vanishes. The far-spreading domains of the diocesan, 
which had charmed his fancy, shrink into a little hamlet; 
the proud Episcopal palace becomes a poor parsonage ; and 
the lofty prelate, a humble presbyter, the pastor of a little flock. 

The bearings of this view of the subject upon prelacy 
are obvious. 

1. It annuls the virtue of Episcopal ordination. 

The relations of the foregoing view to the validity of 
Episcopal ordination exclusively, are clearly set forth in the 
foUowing passage from Clarkson, himself an Episcopalian: 

"Hereby, also, some mistakes about Episcopal ordina' 
tionSf of ill consequence, may be rectified. A bishop, in 
the best ages of Christianity, was no other than the pastor 
of a single church. A pastor of a single congregation is 
now as truly a bishop. They were duly ordained in those 
ages, who were set apart for the work of the ministry by 
the pastor of a single church, with the concurrence of some 
assistants. Why they should not be esteemed to be duly 
ordained, who are accordingly set apart by a pastor of a 

U9 Urbem quam dicunt Romane, Moeliboee, putavi 
Staltus, ego hole nostrae similem, qua saepe solemiui 
Pastores ovium teneros depellere foetua. 
Sic canibuB catulos similes, sic matribus haedos 
Noram } sic parris componere magna solebam. 
Verum haec tantdm alias inter caput extulit uibea, 
Quantum lenta solent inter Tiboma cupresri.-^T'irgil, Bue, 1. 
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single church now, I can €iscern no reason, after I haye 
looked every way for it. Let something be assigned which 
will make an essential difference herein ; otherwise they 
that judge such ordinatioTis here, and in other reformed 
churches, to be nullities, will hereby declare all the ordina- 
tions in the ancient church for three or four hundred years, 
to be null and yoid, and must own the dismal consequences 
that ensue thereof. They that will have no ordinations 
but such as are performed by one who has many churches 
under him, maintain a novelty never known nor dreamt of 
in the ancient churches, while their state was tolerable. 
They may as well say the ancient church had never a 
bishop (if their interest did not hinder, all the reason they 
make use of in this case would lead them to it), as deny 
that a reformed pastor has no power to ordain, because he 
is not a bishop. He has Episcopal ordination, even such 
as the canons require, being set apart by two or three 
pastors at least, who are as truly diocesans as the ancient 
bishops, for some whole ages." ^^ 

2. It exposes also the futility of the doctrine of apostoli- 
cal succession. 

"The theory is, that each bishop, from the apostolic 
times, has received in his consecration a mysterious * gift,' 
and also transmits to every priest in his ordination a 
mysterious 'gift,' indicated in the respective offices by 
the awful words, * Receive the Holy Ghost;' that on this 
the right of priests to assume their functions, and the pre- 
ternatural grace of the sacraments administered by them, 
depends ; that bishops, once consecrated, instantly become 
a sort of Leyden jar of spiritual electricity, and are invested 
with the remarkable property of transmitting the *gift' to 
others; that this has been the case from the primitive 
age till now; that this high gift has been incomiptibly 

i» Primitive EpiBCopacy, pp. 182, 183. London, 1688. 
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tnnsmitted through the hands of impure, profligate, hereti- 
cal ecclesiastics, as ignorant and flagitious as any of their 
lay contemporaries; that, in &ct, these 'gifts' are perfectly 
irrespectiTe of the moral character and qualifications hoth 
of hishop and priest, and reside in equal integrity in a 
Bonner or a Granmer, — a parson Adams or a parson Trul- 
liber." 131 

Now, we ask, haye these countless multitudes of bishops 
all been episcopally ordained, scattered through the earth, 
as they were, from Britain to the remotest Indies; in cities, 
towns, villages, forts, military stations, monasteries, and 
what not? Can these mysterious 'gifts' and graces be so 
diffused abroad over the earth, and bandied about from 
hand to hand, without the hazard, amidst a thousand con- 
tingencies, that they may have fallen away, or lost their 
ethereal power? Has no graceless hypocrite crept in 
unawares among the Lord's anointed, and, with unholy 
hands, essayed these iiwful mysteries, transmitting, by 
uncanonized rites, this heavenly grace? Has no link been 
broken in this mysterious chain, stretching onward from 
the distant age of the apOstles down to the present ? Has 
no irregularity disturbed the succession, no taint of heresy 
marred the purity of its descent ? Believe it who can.i32 

"1 Edinburgh Rev., April,. 1843, pp. 269, 270. 

13S " We can imagine the perplexity of a presbyter thus cast in doubt as to 
whether or not he has ever had the invaluable 'gift' of apostolical sncces- 
■ion conferred upon him. As that 'gift' is neither tangible nor visible, the 
subject neither of experience nor consciousness 3— as it cannot be known 
by any 'effects' produced by it (for that mysterious efficacy which attends 
the administration of rites at its possessor's hands, is, like the gift which 
qualifies him to administer them, also invisible and intangible),r— he may 
imagine, unhappy man! that he has been 'regenerating' infants by baptism, 
when he has been simply sprinkling them with water. 'What is the mat- 
ter V the spectator of his distractions might ask. ' What have you lost V 
* Lost !' would be the reply 5 ' I fear I have lost my apostolical succession, 
or rather, my misery is, that I do not know and cannot tell whether I ever 
had it^o lose !' It is of no use here to suggest the usual questions, ' When 
did you see it last t When were you last conscious of poMessing it f 
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3. It is fatal to the claims of the " one catholic and apos- 
tolic church" of high Episcopacy. 

This holy catholic church, one and indivisible, deriving 
divine rights in. regular succession from the apostles, — 
where, or what is it ? Who this house of Aaron, that have 
kept, all the while, the sacred fire of the altar, borne up 
and defended the tabernacle of the Lord, and guarded thus 
from all profane intrusion the ark of the covenant ? This 
royal priesthood, these that were, at first, created, and have 
always continued, wholly a right seed, — ^who, or what are 
they? What form of error, we seriously ask, what species 
of delusion, what tribe of schismatics, what creature of sin, 
has not, at some time, found a place within this same 
immaculate church, as a component part of this strange 
Episcopal unity, — a unity only of chaos and infinite con- 
fusion? The whole system of high, exclusive Episcopacy 
is itself any thing but a semblance of that apostolic church 
to which it so proudly clings. In its doctrines, in its 
government, and in all the trumpery of its canons and its 
traditions, what has it now in common with the church, as 
she was in the days of the apostles? This "one, holy, 
catholic, and apostolic church " of prelacy, — ^like the famous 
ship of ancient Grecian story, which, by continued decay 
and repairs, came to be so changed at last that nothing of 

What a peculiar property is that, of which, though so invaluable, — nay, on 
which the whole efficacy of the Christian ministry depends, — a man haa 
no positive evidence to show whether he ever had it or not! which, if ever 
conferred, was conferred without his knowledge ; and which, if it could be 
taken away, would still leave him ignorant, not only when, where, and how 
the theft was committed, but whether it had ever been committed or not ! 
The sympathizing friend might, probably, remind him, that as he was not 
sure he had ever had it, so, perhaps, he still had it without knowing it. 
* Perhaps P he would reply 5 * but it is certainty I want.' ' Well,' it might 
be said, 'Mr. Gladstone assures you, that, on the most moderate computa- 
tion, your chances are as 8000 to 1 that you have it V 'Pish!' the distracted 
man would exclaim, ' what does Mr. Gladstone know about the' matter 1' 
And, truly, to that query we know not well what answer the friend could 
make.''—- ^din^ur^A Rev,, p. 271. 
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the original remained) — she has, indeed, still the same 
name ; but all else, how changed ! One by one, her every 
part has gone to decay, and given place to something else. 
And there she lies bow at her moorings, with scarce a 
beam, or plank, or fragment of her shroads remaining from 
the original and noble frame-work of her great Master- 
builder; and yet proudly claiming still an exclusive right 
to the honored name which «he so much dishonors. This 
"catholic, apostolic church," — f^J^ in what consists her 
klentity with the church of the holy apostles ? 

" A real, living unity, and a weU regulated liberty,** says 
Riddle, "characterized the early constitution of the church. 
But liberty was afterwards sacrificed to unity; and this 
unity itself degenerated into a merely external, forced, and 
dead union, — which became subservient to the purposes of 
oppression, and to the growth of the hierarchy." 

4. . The original equality of bishops and presbyters con- 
.tinued to be acknowledged, from the rise of the Episcopal 
hierarchy down to the time of the Eeformation^ 

The claims of prelatical Episcopacy were attacked in the 
fifith century with great spirit by Jerome, who denies the 
superiority of bishops, giving at the same time an explana- 
tion of the origin of this groundless distinction, widely 
different from that of divine right by apostolical authority. 
Several passages from this author have already been given 
under another head, to which we subjoin the following, 
with a translation, and an analysis by Dr. Mason. 

" Thus he lays down doctrine and fact relative to the 
government of the church, in his commentary on Titus 1: 5, 

" That thou shotddest ordain presbyters in every city, as I 
had appointed theeA^ * What sort of presbyters ought to 

13S it Qni qualis Presbyter debeat brdinari, in consequentibua disserem 
hoc ait: Si qui est sine crimine, unius uxoris vir," et caetera: postea 
intnlit, '^Oportet. n. Episcopum sine crimine esse, tanquam Dei dispensa- 
torem." Idem eat ergo Presbyter^ qui et Episcopas, et antequaxn diaboU 
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be ordained lie shows afterwards. If any he llamdets, the 
husband of gmt wife^ Ax., and then adds,^ a bishop must 
be blamdess^ as the steward of God, &c, A presbyter, there- 
fore, is the same ha a bishop: and before. there wwe, by the 
instigation of the devil, parties in religion; and it was said 
among different pe6ple, lam of Fond, and lofApoUos, and 
I of Cephas, the churches were governed by the joint coutI' 
sd of the presbyters. But afterwards, when every one 
accounted those whom he baptized as belonging to himself 
and not to Christ, it was decreed throughout the whole towld 
that one, chosen firom among the presbyters, should be put 

inHinetu, stadia in religione fierent, et diceretar in populis : ** Ego sum 
Panli, ego Apollo, ego antem Cephae i'' communi Prutn/Urorum amsUio 
eeclesiae gnbemabantur. Poitquam rerd unuaqniaqae eo«, qoM baptiza* 
reraty snoB patabat ease, son Christi : in ioto arbe deerUmm ut, v^vnui de 
PreshffUrU dedua mperponeretur caeteria, ad quern anmu tedenae cura 
pertineretf et schismatom semina toUerentor. Pntet aliquis non Bcriptu- 
ranun^ aed noatram, esse sententiam Episcopum et Presb^temm unum 
esse 5 et aliud aetatis, aliud esse nomen officii: relegat Apostoli ad Philip- 
penses verba dicentis : Paulas et Timotheos serri Jesa Christi, omnibus 
Sanctis in.Christo Jesu, qui sunt Philippis, cum Episcopis et Diaconis, 
gratia vobis et pax, et reliqua. Philii^i vna est niba Macedoniae, et certe 
in una civitate plurea nt noncupantur, Epiaeopi esse non poterant, Sed 
quia eo»d§m Epueopoa iUo tempore quos et Preebyteroe appeliabant, prop^ 
terea indifferenter do Episcopis quasi de Presbjtezis est locutus. Adhuc 
hoc alicui Tideatur ambiguum, nisi altero testimonio comprobetnr. In 
Actibns Apostolorum scriptum est, quod cum Tenisset Apostolus Miletdm, 
miserit Ef^esum, et vocaverit Presbjteros ecclesiae ejusdem, quibus 
postea inter caetera sit locutus : attendUe fwbis et omni gregi in quo voe 
Spiritus Sandua poauit Epiacopoa, pojacera EcdiHam Domini, quam oc- 
quiaivit per aortguinem auium, Et hoc diligentius obserrate, quo mode 
tmtus civiiatia Ephesi PreibyUroa Yocans, postea eosdem JBpueopos 
dixerit.— >Haec propterea, ut ostenderemus apud veterea eosdem fuisse 
Presbyteros quos et Episcopos. Patdatim Tero, ut dissensionum plahtaria, 
evellerentur, ad tmum omnem solicitudinem esse delatam. — Sicut eigo 
Pi«sbyteri adunt ae ex ecdeaiae eonauetudine ei, qui sibi propositus fiierit, 
esse sabjectos, ita Episcopi noverint se magia conauetudine quam diapO' 
aHionia dominicae veritate, Presbyteris esse majores, Hieroktmi Com: in 
Tit., 1. 1. Opp., Tom. 4, p. 413, ed. Paris, 1693—1706. The same may be 
found in RothO; p. 209. 
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oyer the rest, and that the whole care of the church should 
be committed to him, and the seeds of schism taken away. 

<< ' Should any one think that this is only my own private 
opinion, and not the doctrine of the Scriptures, let him 
read the words of the apostle in his epistle to the Philip- 
pians: <*Paul and Timotheus, the servants of Jesus Christ, 
to all the saints in Christ Jesus, which are at Fhilippi, with 
the bishops and deacons,'' &c. Philippi, is a single city of 
Macedonia ; and certainly in one city there could not be 
several bishops as they are now styled ; but as they, at that 
time, called the very same persons bishops whom they 
called presbyters, the apostle has spoken without distinc- 
tion of bishops as presbyters. 

" ' Should this matter yet appear doubtful to any one, 
unless it be proved by an additional testimony, it is written 
in the Acts of the Apostles, that when Paul had come to 
Miletum, he sent to Ephesus and called the presbyters of 
that church, and among other things said to them, " Take 
heed to yourselves and to all the flock in which the 'Holy 
Spirit hath made you bishops." Take particular notice, 
that calling the presbyters of the single city of Ephesus, 
he afterwards names the same persons bishops.' After 
further quotations from the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
from Peter, he proceeds : * Our intention in these remarks 
is to show, that, among the ancients, presbyters and bishops 
were the very same. But that by little and little, that 
the plants of dissension might be plucked up, the whole 
concern was devolved upon an individual. As the pres- 
byters, therefore, know that they are subjected, by the 
CUSTOM OF THE CHURCH, to him who is set over them, so let 
the bishops know that they are greater than presbyters, 

MORE BY CUSTOM THAN BY ANY REAL APPOINTMENT OF 

Christ.' " 13* 

1S4 Mason's Works, Vol. Ill, pp. 225—228. 
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Again : with the ancients, bishops and presbyters may 
have been one and the same, because the one denotes 
dignity in office, the other, superiority in age.^^s 

" Here is an account of the origin and progress of Epis- 
copacy by a father whom the Episcopalians themselves 
admit to have been the most able and learned man of his 
age ; and how contradictory it is to their own account the 
reader will be at no loss to perceive, when he shall have 
followed us through an analysis of its several parts. 

"1. Jerome expressly denies the superiority of bishops 
to presbyters, by divine right. To prove his assertion on 
this head, he goes directly to the Scriptures; and argues, 
as the advocates of parity do, from the interchangeable 
titles of bishop and presbyter ; from the directions given to 
them without the least intimation of difference in their 
authority; and from the 'powers of presbyters, undisputed 
in his day. 

"2. Jerome states it as a historical fact, that this govern- 
ment of the churches by presbyters (done, continued until, 
for the avoiding of scandalous quarrels and schisms, it was 
thought expedient to (dter it. 

" 3. Jerome states it as a historical fact, that this change 
in the government of the church, this creation of a superior 
order of ministers, took place, not at once, but by degrees, — 
^Pavlatim,^ says he, * by little and little.' 

"4. Jerome states, as historical facts, that the elevation^ 
of one presbyter over the others was a human contrivance; 
was not imposed by authority, but crept in by custom; and 
that the presbyters of his day knew this very well. 

"5. Jerome states it as a historical fact, that the first 
bishops were made by the presbyters themselves, and conse- 
quently they could neither have, nor communicate any 
authority above that of presbyters. ^ Afterwards^ says he, 

135 Apud 7etere8 iidem episcopi et presbuterifuerintj cpia illud nomeni 
dignitatis; est j hoc, aetatis. — ^£p. aA Oceanum, Tom. 4, p. 648 

19 
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*to prerent schism, one was dected lo preside over the rest.' 
Elected and" commissioned by whom? By the 'presbyters; 
for he immediately gives you a broad fact which it is im- 
possible to explain away. ' At Alexandria/ he tells you, 
<from the evangelist Mark to the bishops Heraclas and 
Dionysius/ t. e., till about the middle of the third century, 
'the presbyters always chose one of their number, placed 
him in a superior station, and gave him the title of bishop.* 

'* It is inconceivable, how Jerome should tell the bishops 
to their faces that Christ never gave them any superiority 
ovei^ the presbyters ; that custom was their only title ; and 
that the presbyters were perfectly aware of this, unless he 
was supported by facts which they were unable to contra- 
dict. Their silence under his challenges is more than a 
presumption that they found it wise to let him alone." ^^ 

The testimony of Jerome affords an authentic record of 
the change that was introduced into the government of the 
church, and the causes that led on to this change, by 
which the original constitution' was wholly subverted. It 
was in his day a known and acknowledged fact, that pre- 
lacy had no authority from Christ or his apostles, — ^no 
divine right to its high pretensions. "The presbyters 
know that they are subject to their bishops," not by divine 
right or apostolical succession, but ^^by the custom of the 
church J*^ And to the same effect, is the admission of his 
contemporary, Augustin, the renowned bishop of Hippo, 
which we give in the Words of a distinguished prelate of 
the church of England, as quoted by AynXxm^^ " The 
office of a bishop is above the office of a priest [presbyter], 
not by the authority of Scripture, but after the names of 
honor, which through th'e custom of the church have now 
obtained." ^^s Episcopacy, according to this eminent and 

13« Mason's Works, Vol. Ill, p^, 233—251. 

iw Jewel, Defence of his Apology, pp. 122, 123. 

118 Quanquam secundum honoram vocabula .quae /am ecclesiae usus obti- 
nait, episcopatus presbyterio major sit ; tamen in multis rebus Augustinus 
Hieronymo minor est.— £ji. ad Hier., 19, alias 83, $ S3, Op., Tom 2, col. 153. 
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ancient prelate, is the result of custom, without any scrip* 
tural warrant whatever. 

This is in accordance, also, with the authority of Hilary, 
which has heen given above. What a note of triumphant 
exultation would prelacy raise, did- all antiquity offer half 
as much in defence of her lofty claims as these fathers 
alle'ge against them. 

The most distinguished of the Greek fathers, again, con- 
cur with those of the Latin church, in their views of -the 
identity of bishops and presbyters. Chrysostom, A. D. 407, 
in commenting upon the apostles' salutation of the bishops 
of Philippi, .exclaims, "How is this? Were there many 
bishops in one city ? By no means ; but he calls the pres- 
byters by this name ; for qt that time both were so called. 
The bishop was also called di&xovogf servant, minister; for, 
writing to Timothy, who was bishop, he says, ' make full 
proof of thy dianovlav, ministry.^ He also instructs him to 
lay hands, as a bishop, suddenly on no man. And again : 
* which was given thee by the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery,'* But presbyters [as such] did not lay hands on 
the bishop. Again, writing to Titus, he says, *for this 
cause I left thee in Crete, that thou shouldst ordain presby- 
ters in every city as I had commanded thee.' i* If any one 
be blameless, the husband of one wife.' This he says of a 
bishop; for he immediately proceeds to add: *a bishop must 
be blameless, as the steward of God, not self-willed.' 
Wherefore, as I said, presbyters were anciently called 
bishops and stewards of Christ, and bishops were called 
presbyters. For this reason, even, now, many bishops 
speak of their fellow-presbyter and feUow-minister ; and 
finally, the name oi bishop and presbyter is given to each 
indiscriminately.^^ ^^ Again: with reference to Paul, in 

139 2uv BTfiaxdnolg xal diandvoigf tl toOto; ftias ndleotg 
TioilAoi inlaxonoi ^aay; O^a/awg' dUA ro^g nqBtr^vriqovg 
oSrws Ixdikeas' t6xb yCiq jkoig hxotvfhvovp TOig 6v6fia<n, xqil 
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1 Tim. 3: 8, Chrysostom says, that after discoursing of 
bishops, and showing what they should possess, and from 
what they ought to abstain, he proceeds immediately to 
speak of deacons, passing by the order of presbyters. Why 
80 ? Because there is not much distinction between them 
and bishops. For they also are set for the instruction and 
gOTernment of the church. What he had said of bishops 
was also applicable to presbyters; they have the superiority 
merely in the imposition of hands, and in this respect alone 
take precedence of the presbyters.^*® This was said in 
relation to the time then present. Even at this late period 
this eminent prelate recognizes only a trifling distinction 
between bishop and presbyter. 

Si&xovog 6 inlaxoTtog iXeYejo, ^id tovto yq^qxav xal Tifiodi(o 
MXsyE' T-^y dtaxovlav qov TtltjQfx^Qijuov , Ittaotx^tiCj) S^t*. ot* 
Y^Q InlaxoTiog ^v, q)tjal ngbg aix6v xeXqag taj^iaig fii^devl 
hTtirlder xal n&hv 8 i56dij aoi fietdc hniddasfag r&y x^^Q^^ 
rov TtQea^vteglov oiux (Siv dk nqBa^{)TBQOt iniaxonov Ix^i'QOt^ 
PTjaav. Kal n&Xip nqbg Tlxov ygdqxav gfijcrl' todrov x^Q''^ 
xatiXindp as Iv Kgiiiri, Iva xaTacriTJai^ff xaid nokiv nqea^vxk- 
govg, ibg ey(6 aot diBxa^dfirjy eX rig ^pkyxXrjxogy fiiag yvpoixbg 
dviqQ' & Ttegl xov hniax6nov q>riai. Kal bItx^p xavxa eideiag 
im^yuYB' SbZ y&g xbv \nloxonop dviyxXi^xop elvai, &g Qbov 
olxovdfiov^ fi^l aidadf^. ^ Otxeq o1)P ^(prjp, xal ol ngBa^Tujegot 
t6 7taXa^^p hxaXovPxo inluxonot xal didxovot rov Xgtorxovy xal 
ol InLaxonoi ngBa^ixBgoi, oObp xal pvp noXXol avfiTtgBa^vxigQ 
inlaxonol ygdipovat^ xal uvpdvax6v(^, XoiTtbp dh xd Idtd^op 
kxd(TX(o dnovBPkfirjxai, hvofia, 6 inlaxonog- xal 6 ngsa^vTBgog.-^ 
Chrysostom, Ep. ad PhU.; Tom. 11; p. 194. 

*^ ^diaXBydfiBPog nsgl Imdxbnop xal ;^a^axTi7^/aag a{fxoi>g, 
xal Bln^p xLva fikp ^/f ty, rlvojp dk dnkxBadat XQ'h^ ^*^^ "^^ '^^'^ 
ngBU^vxegoiP xdyfia dLCpBlg, ^g xoitg diaxdvovg fiBXBTt-i^driaB. Tl 
diinoxBj or* oO noXb fiiaop a-dxiOP xal x^v kntax6ntav, Kal 
yCtg xal aiixol didaaxaXlap bIgIp dpadEdByfiivoi xal ngoaxaaiaP 
TTJg IxxXrialag' xal & nsgi iniaxoncov bItib, xavxa xal ngsa^v- 
ligoig &QjLi6xxBr trj ydig x^^goxoplq, fiopri '6nBg^B^'/ixaai xai 

Toiicp fi6vop doxovai nXBOPBxxBiP xobg ngsa^vxigovg. — IHd., 
Ep. ad Tim, I, Tom. 11, p. 604. 
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Theodoret, also, who lived only a few years later than 
Chrysostom, repeats substantially the same sentiments. 
In relation to the salutation of Paul to the Philippians, 
c. 1: 1, he says, "the apostle addresses himself to the 
priesthood and to the saints who are under them, in which 
term he includes all who had received baptism. But 
he calls the presbyters bishops ; for they had, at that 
time the same names, as we learn from the history of 
the Acts of the Apostles." The writer then proceeds 
to remark upon the presbyters of Ephesus, Acts 20 : 
17, who in verse 28 are called bishops. From this he 
goes on to speak of the instructions given to Titus, who 
was left in Crete, to ordain presbyters in every city ; but on 
being directed what persons to choose, he is told that "a 
bishop must be blameless," &;c. He then adverts to the 
fact, that the apostle speaks only of the two orders of bish- 
ops and deacons^ without any mention of presbyters ; and 
of the impossibility of supposing that several bishops could 
have borne rule in the same city. After this, he proceeds 
to say ; "50 tfiat it is evident that he denomzTiates the pres' 
byters bishoj^" ^^i This sentiment he repeats in remarking 

"* iJaa* td xax* a^jbv iTtKnilkei^ toTg dk x^? le^(a(ruvrig ifiua^ 
fiivoig xal tolg &7ib To{>Tajv noifiaivofiivoig, dylovg ydi,Q loiig tou 
^anxlGfjuiTOg diioa-d-itfjag ^vdfiaaev^ imaxdnovg dh toi^g nQScr- 
^vjigovg xakel, dLfAq>6T6qa yd§ bJxov xax ^xeXvov ibv xaiqbv xd 
hv6(iaTa, Kal jovxo 'f^ag xal ^ xwy Ugd^eoiiy tcrtogla diddaxet, 
Elqr}x^g ydiq 6 fiaxdgiog Aovxag^ &g eig t^iv MIXjjtov xo^g 
*Eq)ial(av fietefiifiipajo nQea^vTigovg 6 '&elog dndaToXog^ Xiyei 
Xjxl xd Ttqdg aidto-dg eigi^fiiva' ngoaixBTe ydg qir^aiv kavtoTg xal 
navtl noifivlcj^ iv oS ^^/Lidig I'^exo td nvevfia j6 dyiov iTtiaxdnovg^ 
noifialvsiv %i[V ixxlTjcrlav xoC X^tcrxoC* xal Toi^g a^jo^g xal 
nqec^xniQQvg nal iniaxdnovg djvdfiaaBv, Outgo -xal iv xif 
ngdg zbp fiaxdgu>v TltoP iniGToXjj' didi jovto xaiilmbv ae iv 
Kg'/iJTj, 2va xaxacrxiJCT-'r^^ xaxd nb^iv nqaa^vxigovg^ ihg iy(& ao» 
dtBTa^dfifjv. Kal Blnbp bnolovg eJvat XQ^ '^f>^S ;ife*9oxoi'ov^^- 
. vovg ini^yayB' SbZ ydig tbr inlcrxonoi^ dtviyxli^tov tilvat^ c&ff 
Bbov dixbvofdov. Kal evtav&a dk ^^W rovto Ttanolf^xB- joTg 

19* 
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upOD Phil. 2: 25; where he says, that "those who, in the 
beginning of the epistle, are called bishops, evidently be- 
longed to the grade of the presbytery." The passage is 
given entire in the margin.!^ Again, 1 Tim. 3: 1, he 
takes occasion to say, that the apostle " calls the presbyter 
a bishop, as we have had occasion to show in our commen- 
tary on the epistle to the Philippians."!^ 

The following commentary of the Greek scholiast, of 
a later date, shows that these views were still retained in 
the Eastern church. "Inasmuch as the custom of the 
New Testament especially, of calling bishops presbyters, 
and presbyters bishops, seems to be silently neglected by 
many, it may be shown from Acts 20 : 17 ; and from the 
epistle to Titus j and again, from that to the Philippians ; 
and, yet again, from the first epistle to Timothy. From 
the Acts the argument is as follows: — 'From Miletus, Paul 
sent to Ephesus, and called the presbyters of the church.' 
He called them not bishops ; but farther on, he says, ' Over 
which the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops to feed the 
church.' — From the epistle to Titus, * Having established 
presbyters throughout the churches as I commanded you.' — 
From the epistle to the Philippians, * To those that are in 
Philippi with the bishop and deacons.' From the epistle 

ydiq iTtitrxdTroig r<ydg dtaxdvovg avvd^ev^e^ %(bv TtQBu^vti^v o^ 

noifjcf&fievog fiv^i/irjv dlXajg re oddk oidv re if^v noXXoiig IntO' 

x&itovg filap 7t6hv notfialyeiv dtg elfUL d^kov ot» To{>g fi^v 

TTQea^vTigovg imaxdnovg ^pdfiaae.^Theodoret, Ep, ad PkU., p. 
445, seq. Tom. 3, ed. Halens. 

^**nokXdi xal To{fXOv (Epaphroditus) xarog&(&ftaTa die^rild-ev 

(Paulus), odx ^d6lq>by (i6vop^ dXAA xai uvvegybv xal avcnqa^ 

TidiTTjy dmoxttliorag, An6(noh}v 8h a-dxbv xixXrjxev adifbtf dig 

T^y inifiilstav a^Tibv ifinsTticnevfiivov' &g sIpui di^Xov or* iJ^d 

TOvTOv irilovv ol iv tiS Ttgooirfila xkr^&ivreg inlcrxonoi, jov 

nQea^vreglov dfilovdrt t^v rd^iv nlijgovVTsg, — Ibid., Ep. ad 
'JSm.y p. 469, Tom. 3. 

*** * EnlaxoTtoy dh ivtav&a jdy nqsa^ixeqov Xiyet, d>g T^y 
Ttgbg ^dmn^dlovg imaToliiv kqfAr^v€{fOVj6g anedelSafiev, — 
Jbid,, p. 652. . 
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to Timothy the same may be inferred by analogy, when 
he says, * If a man desire the office of a bishop he desireth 
a good work; ' * A bishop must be blameless,' fec."^"*^ 

This scholiast has but hinted at the argument from these 
passages, to which he refers, but he has said enough to show 
that the doctrine of the ministerial parity of bishops and 
presbyters was still maintained during the middle ages, in 
the Eastern church, and justly defended on the authority 
of the Scriptures. 

Elias, archbishop of Crete, A. D. 787, asserts the identity 
of bishops and presbyters ; and, in commenting upon 
Gregory Nazianzen, remarks, that this bishop, in the £fth 
century, was accustomed to denominate presbyters, bishops^ 
aTitistites, making no distinction between them; — a cir- 
cumstance which this scholiast has noticed in many pas- 
sages from GxegoryM^ 

It is truly remarkable how long, and how distinctly, 
these views of the original sameness of bishops and pres- 
byters were retained on the church. Isidorus Hispalensis, 
bishop of Seville in Spain, in the seventh century, and 

^*^^E7t£idii Xavd'dvei ro^g TtolXoiig -^ cruyiji^ctft, fiaXtaTa ttj^ 
xaiv^g diad-i/ixrjg, Toi>g irtiaxdnovg Ttgea^vrdgovg dvofid^ovaa 
»al TO'^g Ttgea^vtigovg i7t&ax67fOvgf arKietfatiotf jovto ipjev&ey 
xal 6K trig regbg TLtov iitiQioXrig^ ^n dh xal nqdg ^iXinnti^ 
alovg xal ix trig ngbg Tiud&sop Ttgdnijg, *Ex filv crbv jiby 
IlqdL^efav ivtevd'etf iaxl 7ietad'r^vai> neql toviov, yiyganTai yaq 
ovTOjg' 'JS'x dh Trig 3/tAiJT0u nifiipag slg^ Ecpeuov ^eTexaliaato 
T<ydg Ttgea^VTigovg Tr^g ixxXtjulag, Kal oix si'gijxe ro-dg eniaxd- 
Ttovg, sha inupigsr iv ia ^fiag t6 Ttvevfia t6 dyiov Md-eto ©Twa- 
xdnovg^ notfialvsiv j-^v exxXrjalap, 'Ex d^ Trig itgdg TIjom 
iTticrtoXrig* KaxaaTi^GBig xazA ndXiv ngea^vTigovg^ cog iy(b uoi 
8ieT(x^6LfiBV, *Ex dh Ti^g ngbg flJiXiTtnrjalovg* Tolg oluiv iv 
OiXlnnoig crweni^axdnotg xal 8iax6voig, Olfiat dt^ on ix Trig 
ngoxigag itgbg Tvfi6d^Bov dtvaXoyiadfiBvog tovto ixXa^Blv bi Tig 
y&g^ cpj/o"^, TTJg iTtioxonrig bgiyBiai^ xaXov Igyov ini&vfiBT. dsl 
oJ)V t6v inlaxOTtov dvBTttXi^mop Blvai, — Cited by Rothe from Salma- 
sius; Episcop. et Presb., p. 13. 

145 Greg. Naz., Tom. 2, p. 830. Ed. Colon. 1590. Also Ed. Basil. 
lOTl, pp. 262, 264. 
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one of the most learned men of that age, copies with ap- 
probation the authority of Jerome given above, as an ex- 
pression of his own sentiments. He may accordingly be 
regarded as expressing the sentiments of the Western 
church at this time. 

The views of the church at Alexandria, in the tenth 
century, have already been expressed in the extract from 
Eutychius given above. 

Bernaldus Gonstantiensis, about A. D. 1088, a learned 
monk, and a zealous defender of Gregory VII, after citing 
Jerome, continues : " Inasmuch, therefore, as bishops and 
presbyters were anciently the same, without doubt they 
had power to loose and to bind, and to do other acts which 
are now the special prerogatives of the bishop. But after 
the presbyters began to be restricted by Episcopal pre- 
eminence, what was formerly lawful for them became un- 
lawful. Ecclesiastical authority having delegated such 
prerogatives to the prelates alone." i*^ 

Even pope Urban II, 1091, says, — " We regard deacons 
and presbyters as belonging to the sacred order, since these 
are the only orders which the primitive church is said to 
have had. For these only have we apostolical authority. " i^^ 

Gratian again, a benedictine, eminent for his learning 
and talents, a century later, adopts all the passages cited 
above from Jerome, ad Tit. IM^ 

Nicholas Tudeschus, archbishop of Panorma, about A. 

146 Quum igitur presbyteri et. episcopi untiquitus, idem fuiBse legantar 
etiam eandem ligandi atque solvendl potestatem, et alia nunc episcopie 
Bpecialia, habuisse non dubitantur. Postquam antem presbyteri 'ab epis- 
copali ezcellentia coHibiti sunt, coepit eis non licere quod licuit, videlicit 
quod ecclesiastica anctoritas soiis pontificibus exequ^dum delegavit — 
De Pretbyterarwn. officio tract, in Monmentorum res AUemannoram iUus- 
trant. S. Bias, 1792, 4to. Tom. 2, 384 »eq. 

147 Sacros autem ordines ducimus diaconatom et presbyteratum. Hos 
siquidem solos primitiva legitur ecclesia babuisse ; super his solum pre- 
ceptum habemus apostoli. — Cone. Benereni, an. 1090, can. 1. 

i« (Dist. XCV., c: 5.) Epist. ad £Tangel., (Dist. XCIII., c. 24.) and 
Isidori Hist, (Dist. XXI., -c. 1 ) 
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D. 1428, says : — " Formerly presbyters governed the church 
in common, and ordained the clergy ^^ 

It is perhaps still more remarkable that even the papal 
canonist, Jo. Paul Launcelot, A. D. 1570, introduces the 
passage of Jerome without any attempt to refute it.i50 

Thus through all the middle ages during the proudest 
ascendency of prelatical power, the doctrine of the original 
equality of bishops and presbyters, remained an acknowl- 
edged sentiment in the Roman Catholic church, attested 
by a succession of the most learned of her clergy. 

Gieseler remarks, **That the distinction between the 
divine and the ecclesiastical appointment, institutiOf was 
of less importance in the middle ages than in the modem 
catholic church, and this view of the original identity of 
bishops and presbyters, was of no practical importance. 
It was not till after the Reformation diat it was attacked. 
Michael de Medina, about A. D. 1570, does not hesitate 
to assert that those fathers were essentially heretics ; but 
adds, that out of respect for these fathers, this heresy in 
them is not to be condemned. Bellarmine declares this a 
' very inconsiderate sentiment.' Thenceforth all Catholics, 
as well as English Episcopalians, maintain an original 
difference between bishop and presbyter." 1*1 

1^ Super prima parte Primi, cap. 5, ed. Lugdun, 1543, fol. 1126. Olim 
presbyteri in commune regebant ecclesiam et ordinabant aacerdotes. 

150 Institutt. juris Canon., Lib. I, Tit. 21, $ 3. 

151 Comp. especially Petavii de ecclesiastica hierarchia Lib. 5, and 
dissertatt. theologic. Lib. 1, in his theolog. dogmat. Tom. 4, p. 164. 
On the other side, WaUnds MtucAini (Claud. Salmasii) diss, de episcopis 
et presbyteris. Lugd. Bat. 1641 , 8vo. Vav, BUmdeUi apologia pro sententia 
Hieronymi de episcopis et presbyteris. Amstelod. 1616, 4to. Against 
these Henr. Hammondus dissertatt. IV., quibus episcopatus jura ex sacra 
scriptura et prima antiquitate adstruunter. Lend. 1651. The controversy 
was long continued. On the side of the Episcopalians, Jo. Pearton, GuU' 
Beveridge, Henr. Dodwell, Jos. Bingham, Jac. Vsaerhu. On that of the 
Presbyterians, /o. DaUaeus, Camp. Vitringa; also the Lutherans, Joocfc. 
HOdebrand, Just. Herm. Boehmer, Jo. Franc, Buddeus, Christ. 3i(Uh. 
Pfoff, etc., comp. Jo. Phil. Gablcr de episcopis primae ecclesiae Christ 
eorumque engine diss. Jenae, 1805, 4to. 
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In view of the whole course of the argument, then, have 
we not good and sufficient reasons, for refusing the Episco- 
pal claim of an original distinction between bishops and 
presbyters, as a groundless assumption ? It has been dis- 
owned by prelates, bishops, and learned controversialists, 
and commentators, both in the Eastern and Western 
churches, of every age down to the sixteenth century. It 
was unknown to those early fathers, who lived nearest to 
the apostolical age, some of whom were the immediate 
successors of the apostles. It was wholly unauthorized by 
the apostles themselves. On the contrary, they assign to 
bishops and presbyters the same specific duties. They re- 
quire in both the same qualifications. They address them 
by the same names and titles interchangeably and indis- 
criminately. Are bishops and presbyters, not then, one 
and the same ? — the same in office, in honor, in power, 
in all the prerogatives, rights and privileges of those pas- 
tors and teachers, to whom the apostles, at their decease, 
resigned the churches, for the perfecting of the saints, for 
the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ ? Or must we believe that the presbyter after aH 
is a mere subaltern of the bishop ; ordained of God to per- 
form only the humbler offices of the ministry, and to supply 
the bishop's lack of service ? Must we believe, moreover, 
that the bishop, this honored and most important dignitary 
of the church, in whom all clerical grace centres, and 
through whose hands alone, all that authority and power 
has been transmitted, which is essential to the perpetuity 
of the ministry and the just administration of the ordi- 
nances, — that this important functionary is but a nameless 
nondescript, known by no title, represented by no person 
or class of persons in the apostolical churches, and having 
no distinct, specific duties prescribed in the New Testament? 
All this may be asserted and re-affirmed, as a thousand 
times it has been ; but it can never be proved. It must 
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be received, if received at all, with blind credulity; not on 
reasonaUe evidence. Verily this vaunting of high-church 
Episcopacy is an insult to reason; — a quiet complacent 
assumption, which makes *< implicit faith the highest dem- 
onstration." If any such assertor of these absurd pre- 
tensions finds himself disquieted, at any time, by the re- 
newed remonstrances of Scripture, truth and reason, to 
repel these impertinent intruders, and restore the equilibrium 
of his mind, he has only to " shake his head and tell them 
how superior after all is faith to logic!" 

The foregoing chapters give us an outline of that eccle- 
siastical organization which the churches received from 
the hands of the apostles, and which was continued in the 
primitive church for some time succeeding the apostolic 
age. The government is altogether popular. The sove- 
reign authority is vested in the people. From them all 
the laws originate; through them they are administered. 
The government guarantees to all its members the enjoy- 
ment of equal rights and privileges, secures to them the 
right of private judgment, and admits of their intervention 
in all its public afiairs. It extends to all the right of suf- 
frage. Each community is an independent sovereignty, 
subject to no other ecclesiastical jurisdiction contrary to 
their own free-will. Their confessions, formularies and 
terms of communion are formed according to their own 
interpretation of the laws of God ; and if the deportment 
of any one is subject to impeachment, the case is decided 
by the impartial verdict of his brethren. Their officers 
are few ; and their ministers, equal in rank and in power, 
are the servants, not the lords, of the people. The entire 
polity of the apostolical and primitive churches was framed 
on the principles, not of a monarchical hierarchy, but of a pop- 
ular and elective government. In one word, it was a repub- 
lican government administered with republican simplicity. 
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This exhibition of the first organization of the Christian 
church suggests a variety of reflections, some of which 
we must be permitted, before closing this view of the apos- 
tolical and primitive church, to suggest to the consideration 
of the reader. 

EEMARKS. 

1. The primitive church was organized, purely a religious 
society. 

It had for its object only the great interests of morality 
and religion. It interfered not with the secular or private 
pursuits of its members, except so far as they relate to the 
great end for which the church was formed, — the pro- 
motion of pure and undefiled religion. Whenever the 
Christian church has let itself down to mingle or interfere 
with the secular pursuits of men, the only result has been 
her own disgrace and the dishonor of the great cause 
which she was set to defend. 

2. It employed only Trior cH means for the accomplishment 
of religious ends. 

The apostles sought by kind and tender entreaty to 
reclaim the wandering. They taught the church to do 
the same ; and to separate the unworthy from their com- 
munion. But they gave no countenance to the exercise 
of arbitrary authority over the conduct or the consciences 
of men. They neither allowed themselves, nor the church, 
to exercise any other authority than that of the word of 
God and of Christ, enforced by instruction, by counsel, and 
by admonition. They had ever before them the beautiful 
image of a religious fraternity, united together in the bonds 
of faith and mutual affection, and striving together in 
purity and in love for the promotion of godliness becoming 
Christian men. 

3. This church was at first free from all entanglement 
with the state. 



i 
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It had no affinity to the existing fonns of state govem- 
ment, nor any connection with them. It vested the church 
power in the only appropriate source of all social power,— 
in the people. It is only in this voluntary system, in which 
neither state power nor church power can interfere with 
the religious convictions of men, that the church of Christ 
finds an asylum for the preservation of its purity and the 
exercise of its legitimate influence. 

But the church soon began to be assimilated to the 
form of the existing civil governments, and in the end a 
" hierarchy of bishops, metropolitans, and patriarchs arose, 
corresponding to the graduated rank of the civil adminis- 
tration . E re-long the Roman bishop assumed pre-eminence 
above all others." ^^ United with the civil authority in its 
interests, assimilated to that power in its fonn of govern* 
ment, and secularized in spirit, the church, under Constan* 
tine and his successors, put off its high and sacred charac- 
ter, to become a part of the machinery of state government- 
It first truckled to the low arts of state policy, and then, 
with insatiable ambition, assumed at last the supreme 
control of all power, human and divine. 

4. It is another advantage of the system of the primitive 
church, that it was fitted for any form of government, and 
for any state of society. 

Voluntary and simple in their organization, entirely re- 
moved from all connection with the civil government, with 
no confederate relations among themselves, and seeking 
only by the pure precepts of religion to persuade men in ev- 
ery condition to lead quiet and holy lives, these Christian 
societies were adapted to any state of society and any 
form of government. This primitive Christianity com- 
mended itself, with equal facility, to the rich and the poor, 
the learned and the unlearned, the high and the low ; 
whether it addressed itself to the soldier, the fisherman ob 

1B3 Ranke's Hist, of the Popee, Eng. Trans., Vol. I, p. 29. 
20 
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the peasant, it equally soited their c(mdition. It gathered 
into its commuDion converts from every form of govem- 
Bsent, of every species of superstition, and of every condi- 
tion in life, and by its wholesome truths and simple rites 
trained them up for eternal life. Stern and uncompromising 
in its purity and simplicity, it stood aloof from all other 
forms, both of government and of religion. It neither 
sought favor from the paganism of the Gentile, nor the 
prejudice of the Jew ; nor yielded compliance to the des- 
potism of Rome, or the democracy of Greece, while it 
could live and flourish under either government and in any 
state of society. Can the same be said with equal propri- 
ety of Episcopacy? Are its complicated forms and cere- 
monials, its robes and vestments, its rituals, and all its 
solemn pomp, equally adapted to every state of religious 
feeling, or suited alike to refined society, and to rude and 
rustic life? In its complicated forms of government, are 
all its grades of office, its diocesan and metropolitan con- 
federacies, and its absolute, monarchical powers, equaUy 
congenial to every kind of civil government ? 

6. It subjected the clergy to salutary restraints by bring- 
ing them, in their official character, under the watch of the 
church. 

The apostles, as we have already seen, recognized their 
own accountability to the church. This continued after- 
wards to be an established principle ki the primitive church. 
The consciousness that their whole life was open to the 
judicial inspection of those to whom they ministered, and 
by whom they were most intimately known, could not fail 
to create in the clergy a salutary circumspection, the re- 
straints of which an independent ministry under another 
system can never feel. 

6. It served to guard them also against the workings of 
an unholy ambition, a thirst for office, and the love of 
power. 
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This thought is necessarily implied in the preceding, 
but it is of such importance that it deserves a dis- 
tinct consideration. Those disgraceful contests for prefer* 
ment, the recital of which crowds the page of ancient 
history, belong ' to a later and a different ecclesiastical 
polity. 

7. It was adapted also to guard the clergy against a 
mercenary spirit. 

The vast revenue of a church-establishment, and th)^ 
princely annuities of its incuinbents, oflfer an incentive to 
this sordid passion which Paul in his poverty could never 
have felt, and which none can ever feel, who receive no 
more than a humble competence, as a voluntary offering at 
the hands of those for whom they labor. 

8. The system was well suited to guard the church from 
the evils of a sectarian spirit. 

In the church of Christ i^ere Jews, jealous for the law 
of their fathers. There were also Greeks, who, independent 
of the Mosaic economy, had received the gospel and become 
Christians, without being Jews in spirit. Had now the 
church assumed the form of a national establishment, with 
its prescribed articles of faith, its ritual, agenda, &;c., it is 
difficult to conceive how the opposing views of these dif- 
ferent parties could have been harmonized. The older 
apostles, with the Jews, might have maintained with greater 
firmness their Jewish prejudice as they observed the pure 
direction of Christianity in Paul and his Gentile converts, 
who again might have, been more determined in their op- 
position to a Judaizing spirit. So that these germinating 
differences might have ended in an irreconcilable opposition. 
As it was, this disturbing influence was strongly manifested 
in all the churches, so that it required all the wisdom and 
influence of the apostles to unite their Christian converts 
in an organization so simple as that which they did 
establish. 
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9. It left the apostles and pastors^ free to pursue tlieii 
great work, without let or hindrance from ecclesiastical 
authority or partizan zeal. 

It allowed free scope for the fervid zeal of the early pro- 
mulgators of the gospel of Christ, and permitted them to 
range at large in their missionary tours for the conversion 
of men, unrestrained hy the rules of ecclesiastical authority 
or canonical laws. An explanation, g^ven and received in 
the spirit of mutual confidence, reconciled the brethren 
whose prejudice was excited by the preaching of Peter to 
the Gentiles. The unhappy division between Paul and 
Barnabas ended in the furtherance of the gospel, both be- 
ing at liberty, notwithstanding this sinful infirmity, to 
prosecute their labors for the salvation of men without 
being arrested by the bans of the hierarchy, or trammelled 
by ecclesiastical jealousy lest the souls, whom one or the 
other should win to Christ, might chance not to have been 
canonically converted. 

10. The order of the primitive church was calculated to 
preserve peace and harmony among the clergy. 

One in rank and power, and holding the tenure of their 
ofiice at the will of their people, they had few temptations, 
comparatively, to engage in strife one with another for 
preferment ; or to repine at the advancement of one of their 
number, who by his sruperior qualifications was promoted 
to some commanding post of usefulness above them. 

I know indeed that Jerome assigns the origin of Epis- 
copacy to the ambitious contentions of the clergy in the 
primitive church ; as though this were an expedient to heal 
their divisions. Now, if this be so, I have only to say, 
that the remedy proved to be infinitely worse than the 
evil which it would cure. All the ecclesiastical historians 
of antiquity most fully and- strongly attest the fact, that 
after the rise of diocesan Episcopacy, and the establish- 
ment of the various grades of the hierarchy, the spirit of 
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faction rose high among the clergy. Insatiable ambition 
possessed all orders among the priesthood, raging like a 
pestilence through their several ranks. The age of Con- 
stantine and his successors, within which the system of 
prelacy was matured, was pre-eminently the age of clerical 
ambition. 

" In the age we speak of, which seems too justly styled 
ambitionis saectdumy the age of ambition, — though those, 
whose designs agree with the humor of it, have esteemed 
it most imitable — scarce any in the church could keep 
their own, that had any there greater than themselves ; 
some bishops, and not. only the presbyters found it so, 
the great still encroaching upon those, whose lower condi- 
tion made them obnoxious to the ambition and usurpation 
of the more potent. 

"In that unhappy time, what struggling was there 
ia bishops of all sorts for more greatness and larger 
power! What tugging at councils and court for these 
purposes !"i^ 

Socrates, the ecclesiastical historian, A. D. 439, alleges 
that he has* intermingled the history of the wars of those 
times, as a relief to the reader, that he may not be continu- 
ally detained with the ambitious contentions, <ftlov^Kl<f^ of 
the bishops, and their plots 9Bd counter-plots against each 
other. ^^ But more of this hereafter. 

11. It was also happily suited to bless the people with 
an useful and efficient ministry. 

Select a few from among their ministerial brethren, exalt' 
them to the high places of Episcopal* powe;r, encircle them 
with the mitre, the robe, and all the " paraphernalia of 
pontifical dignity," enthrone them securely in authority, 
settle them quietly in their palaces to enjoy the ample 
benefices of an irresponsible office ; and, however gratify^ 

1*3 Clarkson's Primitiye Episcopacy, pp. 142, 143. 
1*4 Introduction to Lib. 5. 
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ing may be the favors which you have bestowed, you have 
done little to advance their ministerial usefulness. 

Besides, the days of a bishop's activity and usefulness 
soon pass away, but his office still remains. Though 
passed into *^ the sear and yellow leaf of age,'' he bears 
his blushing honors still upon him. In the circumstances 
of the case, indeed, he can scarcely be expected to resign 
his office ; neither can he, it would seem, even if he would, 
"when once made l»shop, and when he has thus received 
the indelible, invisible mark of Episcopal grace, he is ab- 
solutely shut up to the necessity of continuing in office, 
however unworthy or unfit he may prove or find himself 
tobe."i«« 

What an incumbrance to the ministrations of the truth 
as it is in Jesus, again, are the forms, and rites, and 
observances of the Episcopal service. Here are thirty-six 
festivals, and ove hundred fasts, annually claiming the 
attention of the preacher. Then there is the ''holy 
catholic church;" the mysteries of the sacraments, bap- 
tismal regeneration, and the awful presence in the elements 
of the eucharist; the holy order of bishops; 'Hhe ascending 
orders of the hierarchy;" "the most excellent liturgy;" the 
validity of Episcopal ordination, "covenant mercies," and I 
know not what, all pressing their claims on the attention of 
the Episcopal minister, and demanding a place in the 
ministrations of the pulpit. 

166 Constit. and Canons of Prot Epis. Church, pp. 301, 303. " So far,'' 
says Dr. Hawks, " as our research has extended, this law is without a pre- 
cedent in the history of the Christian church. We may be mistaken, 
l>at we believe that ours is the first church in Christendom, that ever 
legislated for the express purpose of preventing Episcopal resignations ; 
for this canon prescribes so many restrictions, that the obstacles render 
it almost impossible for a bishop to lay down his jurisdiction. The matter 
is one which the practice of the church has heretoibre left to be settled 
between God and the conscience of the bishops j and it may well be 

questioned, whether it be not best in all cases, there to leave it.'' CiUd 

from 8myih*8 Ecd. Repubtieanitmf p. 1G7. 
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Add to these the sublimer doctrines of prelacy. Let him 
begia to rave about apostolic succession, divine right, pos- 
tures, attitudes, " wax candles, altar-cloths, chaplets, crosses, 
crucifixes, and mummery of all kinds," — and can it be diffi- 
cult to conjecture what place the great doctrine of Christ 
and him crucified must have in the teachings of such a 
ministry, or what efficacy it may have in winning souls to 
Christ by the preaching of the truth as it is in Jesus? 
So it was with the ancient church. *'No one can read the 
writings of the fathers, without feeling that they gradually 
became more intent on the circumstantials of religion than 
on the essence of it; more solicitous about the modes in 
which religious duties should be performed, than about the 
spirit of them. It is all over with religion when this is the 
case." 

But how difierent from all this was the ministry of 
Christ and of the apostles. Armed with the panoply of 
heaven, — ^the word of God alone, the sword of the Spirit, — 
the first promulgators of the Christian religion went forth, 
conquering and to conquer. By the simple instrumentality 
of the word, mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strong holds, they quickly spread the triumphs of the cross 
through every land, and carried their conquests up even to 
the very throne of the Cffisars. Be ours a religion that 
creates and enjoys such a ministry. 

12. This primitive system serves to make an efficient 
laity. 

Instead of excluding them from the concerns of the 
church, like many other forms of church government, and 
requiring of them chiefly to attend to their forms of wor- 
ship, and pay their taxes, this primitive system of ecclesi- 
astical polity devolves upon the members of the church the 
duties of discipline, and the care of the church. It trains 
them to live and to care for the interests of religion. It 
quickens their graces, by calling them into habitual exer- 
cise. It gives an efficient practical character to their 
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religion. Look to the Moraviaa brethren, or to the 
churches of America which have the closest resemblance 
to this primitive organization. Observe them in the pri- 
Tate walks of life. Look at their efficiency in missionary 
operations, their noble charities, and their generous labors 
in every department of Christian benevolence. They are 
not merely devout wcnrshippers within the church, and 
decent moralists without, but notoriously, eminently, intelli- 
gent, efficient, liberal. They serve God as well as worship 
him. Not content merely to cultivate the private virtues 
of the Christian, the laity have the habit of counselling and 
acting for the church and for their fellow-men, which gives 
to their religion an enterprising, practical, business charac- 
ter. An absolute government, on the other hand, whether 
civil or religious, which separates the people from all 
participation in its administration, forms in them the habit 
of living and caring only for themselves ; and the result is 
a retiring, negative character, a servile, selfish spirit. The 
impress of a despotic government upon the character of a 
people is as clear as the light of the sun in the heavens; 
and, so long as like causes produce similar effects, the 
results of a spiritual despotism may be seen in an inactive, 
inefficient laity. Noble examples to the contrary there 
may be, just as in all the private walks of life there may 
be individuals of generous impulses and lofty aspirations, 
who burst away from the thraldom of their condition, and 
rise superior to the enervating, depressing- influences, 
which act disastrously upon men of ordinary minds. Bat 
the general character of any people is moulded and formed 
by the government, civil and religious, under which they 
live. 

Of drones, monks, sinecurists, and cloistered Christians 
even, content in seclusion to cultivate merely the retired 
virtues of private life, careless of a world lying in wicked- 
ness, so they may themselves but safely be raised to heaven 
at last, — of all such the church has had enough. But the 
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true church of Christ demands men who shall not forget to 
do good, and to communicate to all men as they may have 
opportunity.^ 56 Jjer present emergencies call for working' 
men, in the best sense of the phrase ; men who shall live, 
not unto themselves but for their Lord and Master, and for 
the souls which he has redeemed by his own blood. And 
that is the best religious system, which trains, in the hap- 
piest manner and in greatest numbers, such working-men 
for the church of Christ. 

"When every good Christian, thoroughly acquainted 
with all those glorious privileges of sanctification and 
adoption, which render him more sacred than any dedi- 
cated altar or element, shall be restored to his right in the 
church, and not excluded from such place of spiritual 
government as his Christian abilities and his approved 
good life in the eye and testimony of the church shaQ 
prefer him- to, this and nothing sooner will open his eyes 
to a wise and true valuation of himself, which is so requi- 
site and high a point of Christianity, and will stir him up 

IK The superior liberality and enterprise of those religious denomina- 
tions now under consideration, is noticed by a correspondent in a late 
number of the Episcopal Recorder. 

" O, that we had the zeal of some other denominations of Christians, 
against whom we too oflen boast ourselves, but whose liberality puts oar 
penuriousness to open shame. It is but a few days since a single firm in 
this city, consisting of three members, gave ^IbfiXXi to sustain the Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary of New York, yet Bishop Mcllyaine, wanting 
little more than this same sum, to relieve one of the noblest of the insti- 
tutions of our church, has to beg from city to city, from rich to poor, and 
is at this moment in anxious suspense whether his mission may not fail, 
because men are lovers of their own selves, instead of bein^ constrained 
by the love of Christ to give freely of what they have so freely received. 
It may be stated as a humiliating fact, showing the low estate of our 
church, that no sum above j^2d0 has yet been received from any one in aid 
of Kenyon College, though numbers reside in this city who could cancel 
tiie debt themselves, and never feel the loss of so trifling a sum. When 
shall we see men awakening to a sense of their responsibility and their 
stewardship to God 7 When shall we hear them exclaim, with Zaccheus, 
' Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor.' "-^Epia, Rec, Oct. 21, 
1843. 
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to walk worthy the honorable and grave employment 
wherewith God and the church hath dignified him ; not 
fearing lest he should meet with some outward holy thing 
in religion, which his lay touch or presence might profane, 
but lest something unholy from within his own heart 
should dishonor and profane in himself that priestly 
unction and clergy-right whereto Christ hath entitled him. 
Then would the congregation of the Lord soon recover the 
true likeness and visage of what she is indeed, a holy 
generation, a royal priesthood, a saintly communion, the 
household and city of God. And this I hold to be another 
considerable reason why the functions of church govern- 
ment ought to be free and open to any Christian man, 
though never so laic, if his capacity, his faith, and prudent 
demeanor commend him. And this the apostles warrant 
us to do." 157 

13. Such a system of religion as that we have been 
contemplating, harmonizes with, and fosters our free insti- 
tutions. 

There is a harmony between government and religion. 
There is a mutual relation and adaptation between our 
free, republican government and a popular ecclesiastical 
organization, like that of the apostolical and primitive 
church. Such a system harmonizes with our partialities 
and prejudices; it coincides with our national usages; it is 
congenial to all our civil institutions. This is a considera- 
tion of g^eat importance. It is enough of itself to outweigh, . 
a thousand-fold, all that prelacy ever dreamed of in its own 
favor. Indeed, the spiritual despotism of that system, its 
absolute monarchical powers, constitute one strong objec- 
tion to it. It is the religion of despots and tyrants. Such 
the papal form of it has always been; and such, we cannot 
doubt, is still one inherent characteristic of high, exclusive 
Episcopacy, however it may be modified by circumstances. 
The church of England, from the time of its establishment, 

iw Milton's Prose Works, Vol. I, p. 167. 
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says Macanlay, " continued to be, for more than one hun- 
dred and fifly years, the servile handmaid of monarchy, 
the steady enemy of public liberty." i*^ James, the tyrant 
of that age, uniformly silenced every plea in behalf of the 
Puritans, with the significant exclamation, << No bishop no 
king." So indispensable is the hierarchy to a monarchy. 
But in a free republic it is a monstrous anomaly. 

On the other hand, be it remembered, "the New Testa- 
ment is emphatically a republican book. It sanctions no 
privileged orders ; it gives no exclusive rights. All, who 
imbibe its spirit and obey its precepts, are recognized as 
equals ; children of the same Father ; brethren and sisters 
in Christ, and heirs to a common inheritance. In the spirit 
of these kind and endearing relations, the first Christians 
formed themselves into little republican communities, 
acknowledging no head but Jesus Christ, and regulating 
all their concerns by mutual consultation and a popular 
vote of the brotherhood. In these distinct and independent 
societies was realized for the first time in this world the 
perfect idea of civil and religious liberty. 

"The Puritans imbibed the same spirit, and derived 
their principles from the same pure source of light, of 
holiness and freedom. They modeled their churches 
afler the primitive form, and founded them on the basis 
of entire independence and equality of rights. Twice in 
their native land had they saved the British constitution 
from being crushed by the usurpations of the Stuarts ; and 
Hume, who was never backward to reproach both their 
character and their principles, is compelled to acknowledge 
that what of liberty breathes in that constitution is to be 
ascribed to the influence of the Puritans.^*® These were the 

iw Miscellanies, Boston ed., I, p. 249. 

U8 << So absolute, indeed, was the authority of the crown, that the preciona 
spark of liberty had been kindled and was preserved by the Puritans 5 and 
it was to this sect, whose principles appear so frivolous, and habits so 
ridiculous, that the English owe the whole freedom of their constitution." 
Again, ** It was only during the next generation that the noble princ^ilea of 
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men who settled New-England. They came here bearing 
in their bosoms the sacred love of liberty and religion ; and 
ere they left the little bark that had borne them across the 
ocean, they formed themselves 4nto a civil body politic,' 
having for its basis this fundamental principle, that they 
should he ruled by the majority. Here is brought out the 
grand idea of a free, elective government. Here is the 
germ of that tree of liberty which now rears its lofty top to 
the heavens, spreading its branches over the length and 
breadth of our land, and under whose shade seventeen 
millions of freemen are reposing. The spirit of all our 
free, civil, and religious institutions was in the breasts of 
our pilgrim fathers. 

" How striking is the resemblance between the churches 
planted by the apostles, and those established in this land 
by our venerated fathers? Well may we believe them, 
when they say, that the primitive, apostolic churches were 
the only pattern they had in their eye in organizing the 
churches of New-England. They certainly well under- 
stood their pattern, and were singularly happy in imitating 
it." 160 

"Many more graceful and more winning forms of 
human nature there have been, and are, and shall be; 
many men, many races there are, and have been, and shall 
be, of more genial dispositions, more tasteful accomplish- 
ments, a quicker eye for the beautiful of art and nature, less 
disagreeably absorbed, less gloomily careful and troubled 
about the mighty interests of the spiritual being, or of the 

commonwealth But where, in the long series of ages 

that furnish the matter of history, was there ever one, — 
where one, better fitted by the possession of the highest 
traits of man, to do the noblest work of man ; better fitted 

liberty took root, and spreading themseWes dnder the shelter of Puritanical 
absurdities; became fashionable among the people.'' — Hunters JEr^.^VoLV, 
pp. 183, 469. 
i«> Hawes's Tribute to the Memoiy of the Filgrima, pp. 61—63, 83, 81 
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to consummate aad. e^dbUsk the BefermaticMr, — to sate 
the English constitation, at its last gasp, from the fate of 
other Earc^peiuii eoristitations, and prepare, on the granite 
and iced raouatain summits of .Ae new world, a still better 
lest for a^still better lib^y?" 

In concltt^n, we would acknowledge, with derout grati- 
tude to Grod, the rich inheptance which we have received 
from our puritan forefathers, in the religious institutions 
which they hare transmitted to us. 

They hare given us a religion, more allied, both in spirit 
and in form, to scriptural Christianity, than any other that 
has ever arisen upon the world, — a religion, more abundant 
in blessings, and mcnre to be prized than any other; a 
religion, from which the whole American system, with all 
its institutions, social, civil and religious, has arisen. Our 
pilgrim fathers, while at. anchor off our coast, and befpre* 
they set -foot upon these shores, after solemn prayer to the 
God of nations, entered mutually into a social compact, on 
board the Mayflower, to establish a government h^re " foi 
the glory of God and the advancement of the Christian 
faith/' With this intent they landed and entered upon 
their great work, as if conscious of their, high destiny^ 
reared up of God to establish and extend the principles of 
civil and iseligious freedom which they had so nobly defended 
in their &ither-land. There they had freely bled, and suf- 
fered the loss of all things in their inflexible adherence to 
these principles. Harassed and wearied, but not dismayed,- 
by their continual bonds, imprisonments, and persecutiond^ 
at h(HBe4 and by their exile abroad, they resolved to seek 
an asylum in the wilderness of the new world, where, in 
peaceful seclusion, they might establish a government for 
ih& glory of Gpd and die advancement. of the Christian 
faith. The BiUe wbs their statute-book; and their religicm, 
that primitive Christianity, which God gave to -the world 

through the medium of our Lord and his apostles. Li 

.21 
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fulfilment of their design, their first care was to set up the 
tabernacle of the Lord in this wilderness. They erected 
the church, and fast by this the school-house; then the 
conrt-housei the academy, the college, while yet they were 
of one faith and one name. No other form of religion was 
known, in this land of the pilgrims, until the great principles 
of the American system were developed, and established 
here by our puritan forefathers. 

The truth is, they were no ordinary men. They lived 
for no ordinary purpose. They were the most remarkable 
men which the world has ever produced. They lived for 
a nobler end, for a higher destiny than any that have ever 
lived. These are the men to whom New-England owes 
her religion, with all the blessings, social, civil, and 
literary, that follow in its train. These are the venerable 
men whose blood still flows in our veins, and into whose 
inheritance we have entered. Peace to their silent shades. 
Fragrant as the breath of morning be their memory. The 
winds of two centuries have swept over their graves. The 
effacing hand of time has well nigh worn away the perish- 
able monuments which may have marked the spot where 
sleeps their honored dust. But they still live. They live 
in the immortal principles which they taught; — ^in the 
enduring institutions which they established. They live 
in the remembrance of a grateful posterity; and they will 
live on, through all time, in the gratitude of unborn gene- 
rations, who, in long succession, shall rise up and call 
them blessed. And shall we, "who keep the graves, and 
bear the names, and boast the blood" of these men, disown 
tibfiir church, or cast out as evil, and revile their religion ? 
No ; by the memory of these noble men ; by their holy 
lives, their heavenly principles, their sacred institutions ; 
by the sustaining strength which they themselves are still 
giving to our own freedom, and to the great cause of civil 
and religious liberty throughout the earth, — let us never 
give up the religion of our forefathers. No, never; never! 
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But we have seen of late years several young men, of 
a certain cast of character, annually straying away from 
the fold of their fathers, and coldly rejecting their own 
religious hirthright, in exchange for a more imposing ritual, 
encumbered with a mass of anti-scriptural ceremonials, and 
withaly' sadly deficient in the means of spiritual improve- 
ment. And other young aspirants there may be, recreant 
to the faith of their fathers, and eager to follow in the foot- 
steps of their apostatizing predecessors. Well, be it so. If 
there be any who find themselves seized with a desire to 
forsake the altar and communion of their fathers, and to 
consign their sainted ancestors, together with their kindred 
according to the fiesh, and their brethren in Christ, with 
whom they have often sat at the table of the Lord, — ^the 
very lambs of the fix)ck it may be, whom they themselves 
have gathered into the fold of Christ, and sought gently to 
lead in the path of life, — if, I say, they can now leave all these, 
with "cool atrocity," to "uncovenanted mercy," — if such be 
the humor of their mind, be it so ; but if they have yet an 
car to hear, there is a voice of gentle admonition to which 
they do well to give heed. From the dying lips of puritan 
ancestry it calls to them in tones of kind but earnest 
remonstrance, " We do e'arnestly testify that if any who 
are given to change, do rise up to unhinge the well 
established churchesf in this land, it will be the duty and 
interest of the churches to examine whether the men of 
this trespass are more prayerful, more zealous, more pa- 
tient, more heavenly, more universally conscientious, and 
harder students and better scholars, and more willing to be 
informed and advised, than those great and good men who 
left unto the churches what they now enjoy. If they be 
not so, it will be wisdom to forbear pulling down, with 
their own hands, the houses of God which were built by 
their wiser fathers, until they have better .satisfaction." ^^^ 

i»4 Bev. John Higgiiison and Rev. William Habbard. 





CiHAPTER VII. 

RISE OP EPISCOPACY. 

At what period of time the republican principle, in the 
church, began to give place to the aristocratic and monarchi- 
cal element, is not distinctly known. It is, however, ad- 
mitted by Dean Waddington, " that the spirit of religion 
and the first government of the church was popular';" 
and that " the Episcopal government was clearly not yet 
established," at the close of the first century wh6n Clement 
wrote. Siddle makes essentially the same concession; 
and with him many other Episcopalians. ' Such, indeed, 
seems to be the acknowledged opinion of that class of this 
denomination who disclaim the doctrine of the divine right 
of Episcopacy. 

On the other hand, it is generally conceded that the pop- 
ular form of government in the church, began gradually 
to change into one more despotic, soon after the age of the 
apostles. Those changes in the organization of the apos- 
tolical churches, which finally gave rise to the Episcopal 
system, began, in the opinion of some, as early as the 
first half of the second century. Many others, with greater 
probability, refer the commencement of the transition to 
the second half of the same century. Nothing appears in 
history to define with precision the period of the change 
in question. It was doubtless different in diflferent churches. 
Springing gradually, and ahnost imperceptibly, firom many 
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causes, it was unnoticed, or left unrecorded in the scanty 
records of that early period which still remain unto us. 

The Episcopal hierarchy had its origin undoubtedly in 
what may be denominated the parochial system. This 
term denotes the intermediate state of the church, in its 
transition from the primitive, apostolical form, to that of 
the diocesan confederacy. The churches, in the principal 
towns, gradually gained a controlling influence over those 
which were planted in the country round about. And the 
clergy of these central churches came, by degrees, into simi- 
lar relations to their, brethren in the country. So that both 
minister, and people of the city became, through the opera- 
tion of various causes, the centre of influence and power 
over the feeble churches that gradually sprang up in the 
country around. The church of the metropolis became, in 
the quaint style of cburch history, the mother-church, to 
smaller, dependent fraternities in the country; and the 
clerical head of this church, the principal man among his 
brethren, the presiding genius of their assemUies and 
councils. This accidental ascendency of the central church, 
and of its clergy, led on the rapid development of the 
Episcopal system : and> finally, ended in the overthrow of 
the popular government of the primitive church. 

This chapter, therefore, will be devoted to a considera- 
tion of the causes which gave, both to the churches and to 
the bishops of the principal cities, that increasing ascendency 
and power, from which we trace the rise of Episcopacy. 

I. Of the ascendency of the churches in the cities over 
those of the country. 

The gospel was first preached in large cities and towns, 
such as Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, and the 
like. Here were the earliest churches founded. These 
churches now became central points of effort and influence 
for the extension of Christianity in the region round about. 

21* 
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The apostles themselves, sometimes made such missionary 
excursions into the neighboring towns and villages, Acts 
8: 25; 9 : 92. Similar efforts were doubtless continued 
and greatly extended, by the pastors and converts of those 
central churches. The promptings of Christian benevo^ 
lence naturally directed them to such e&rts. Clement repre- 
sents the apostles to have established churches, in this 
manner, both in the cities and in the country. 

The early Christians were often dispersed abroad, also, 
by persecution; and, like the first Christians, Acts, 8: 4, 
" went every where preaching the word." 
' Strangers and visiters in the principal cities, where the 
gospel was preached, also became frequent converts to 
Christ, and returned home to make known his gospel, as 
they might have opportunity and ability in the places 
where they resided. 

Whatever the means may have been, it is an acknowl- 
edgfed historical fact, that the Christian religion continued 
to spread with wonderful rapidity throughout the first cen- 
tury ; and that by the close of this period it had pervaded, 
not only the principal cities, but the country also, in 
many provinces of the Roman empire. Hiny, A. D., 103 
or 104, in the remote province of Bithyniar, complains that 
" this contagious superstition was not confined to the cities 
only, but had spread its infection through the country 
villages." ^ These new presbyters in the surrounding 
Country, while yet few and feeble, became of course mem- 
bers of the neighboring church. The parent' church be- 
came a great parish spreading out over an indefinite extent 
of country, and having several subordinate branches in 
connection with it, more or less dependent, over which it 
exerted a sustaining and controlling influence. 

For a time. Dr. Campbell supposes that these converts in 
the villages received pastoral instruction, and the elements 

» Ep. Lib. 10, 97. 
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of the eucharist, from persons sent out for that purpose 
from the city; but that all continued to come into the 
city to worship. Such also is the representation of Justin 
Martyr,' who says, *<that on the day which was called 
Sunday, all that live in the city arid in the cattntry come 
together in the same place,"® for religions worship. 

When, in process of time, it became expedient for Christiaii 
converts in the country to hold separate places of worship, 
these new organizations took the form of the parent church, 
and still looked unto that for instruction and support as 
they might need. They had, indeed, a striking analogy to 
the chapels of ease in England ; having a similar depend* 
ence upon the mother-church. This dependence gave rise 
to a gradual connection and coalition, between the churches 
in the country, and the central church in the city. In this 
connection and coalition, between the original church and 
the smaller ones that sprang up around it, began that 
change in the original organization of the apostolical 
churches which gave rise to the Episcopal system; and, in 
the end, totally aibverted the primitive simplicity and free- 
dom in which the churches were at first founded. This 
dependence and consequent coalition was, originally, only 
the resuh of various natural causes and local circumstances 
which claim a more specific enumeration. 

1. The churches in the country were only branches of 
the parent stock, and owned a filial relation to the mother^ 
church. 

2. They received their first spiritual teachers and pastors 
from this church, who would naturally retain their attach- 
ment to the same, and use their influence 'to promote the 
union of the church to which they went, with that from 
which they came. 

3. The connection between the country and the city, in 
the ordinary course of business, had- its influence in.brmg- 

« Apol., c. 67, p. 83. 
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ing the charches in the country into connection with that 
in the city. 

4. The persecutions, and consequent distress which came 
upon the churches, hrought them into closer connection 
one with another. 

5. The city was the centre of political influence and 
power, for the government and protection of the coun- 
try. This consideration had its influence in promoting 
a similar relation between the churches in the city, and 
those in the country. — The people had long been subject 
to the civil authority which was concentrated in the city ; 
and, on this account, the more readily yielded to a similar 
control from the same quarter over the afiairs of the 
church. 

6. The church itself was deservedly the object of re- 
spect* It was founded, it may be, by one of the apostles, 
and still enjoyisd the ministry of a successor placed at a 
short remove from them, and to whom they looked for 
counsel and support. 

"An ancient custom obtained, of attributing to those 
churches which had been founded by the apostles, a supe- 
rior degree of honor, and a more exalted dignity. On 
which account it was for the most part usual, when any 
dispute arose respecting principles or tenets^ ibr the opinion 
of these churches to be asked ; as, also, for those who en- 
tered into discussion of any matters connected with re- 
ligion, to refer, in support of their positicms, to the voice of 
the apostolic churches. We may, therefore^ hence, very 
readily perceive the reason which, in cases of doubt and 
controversy, caused the Christians of the * West to have 
recourse to the church of Rome ; those of Africa, to that of 
Alexandria ; and those of Asia, to that of Antioch for their 
opinion ; and which, also, occasioned these opinions to be, 
not uiifrequently regarded in the light of laws, namely, 
that these churches had been planted, reared up and regu- 
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lated, either by the .hand or under the immediate care of 
some one, or more of the apostles themselres/'^ 

7. The city church was comparatively rich and power- 
ful; and could administer to the wants of the feeble 
churches as they might need. For this reason, especially 
in times of distress and persecution, they clung as closely 
as possible to the parent church. 

8. Protection and aid from the civil authority was 
chiefly to be sought through the same medium. The 
minister of the city could apply in their behalf to the Ror 
man governors who resided there. Or if a direct applica- 
tion were inexpedient, there were stiU many ways and 
means, by which to operate secretly upon the magistrates, 
and their subordinate officers, for the advantage* of the 
churches in the country. • . Christian converts were not un- 
frequently entrusted with some civir office, in which they 
could be instrumental in administering to the aid of their 
brethren in the country. 

' Thus, in various ways, the churcheis in the large cities, 
in process of time, gathered about them several smaUer 
churches in. the vicinity, over which they extended their 
guardianship and care. The clergy of the central churchjps 
had a controlling influence over those in the neighborhood, 
which was conceded to them by common consent; and 
which, in reality, was not at first oppressive, but beneficial 
to the subordinate churches. It was, however, a silent 
surrender of their original* and inherent right as inde** 
pendent churches ; and led on an entire change in the 
ecclesiastical polity of the primitive church, as established 
by the apostles. 

The above representations disclose the true origin of that 
ecclesiastical aristocracy which succeeded to the popular 
government of the apostolical churches. They exhibit 
the rise of the diocesan form of government, not as based 

s MoBheixc, De Rebus Christ., Saec. 11, $ 21. 
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on mere hypothesis, but as the result of the mutual rela- 
tions of the churches in the country to that in the eity. 
The church of the metropolis gradually spread itself 
out as an extensive parish over the adjacent territory. 
And the bishop of this city became, virtually, the bishop 
over the same extent of country. " Was it not natural," 
says Planck, after alluding to many of .the circumstances 
above-mentioned, *^was it not natural, and according 
to the ordinary coujse of things, to make a distinction 
between the bishop of the city, and the other clergy? 
Would not they themselves, cheerfully make the distinc- 
tion, and give him special tokens of their considerati(»i? 
Would they not accqst him with peculiar respect ; and by 
silent consent, give him the pre-eminence ? And would 
he not, on the other hand, requite all this by his manifold 
services ? Hence arose those new relations which laid the 
foundation for the metropolitan system."^ 

Throughout the second and third centuries, there was 
no established law or rule, binding the smaller churches in 
a coalition with the greater, or bringing them. into subjec- 
tion to it. It was wholly a conventional arrangement, a 
matter of expediency and convenience, resulting from vari- 
ous circumstances that have already been detailed. But 
that which was first conceded voluntarily, was afterwards 
claimed by right. Conventional usage became established 
law ; the controlling influence of the bishop, an official 
prerogative ; and thus, in the end, a diocesan form of gov- 
eniment was settled upon the church. 

Siegel an.d Ziegler have given two examples from 
Fuchs, in illustration of these relations between the parent 
church and those, of the country adjacent. It appears 
that, at the council of Nice, a question arose between the 
bishops of that city and of Nicomedia, respecting the jiuis- 

^ Gesenschads-Verfass., 1, pp. 82; 83« Comp: also, 546 — 562, respecting 
this systeiB at a later period. 
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diction of Basilinopolis, a small city in the neighborhood 
of Nice. This city was originaUy a small village, hut had 
so increased as to be invested by Justinian with the rights 
and privileges of a city, and as such, belonged to the juris- 
diction of the metropolitan of Nicomedia. But, as a vil- 
lage adjacent to Nice, according to the views above stated, 
it was under the jurisdiction of the bishop of Nice, who 
had himself ordained the presbyter of Basilinopolis as a 
bishop in accordance with the old order of things, and in 
direct violation of the metropolitan rights of the bishop of 
Nicomedia, who alone claimed the right to ordain bishops 
in his own province. The only defence which the bishop 
oi Nice could offer, was to claim jurisdiction over it, on 
the ground of its relation to Nice ; having formally be- 
longed to the precincts of that city as a neighboring and 
dependent church. The instance goes to show that such 
relations had existed, and were still claimed as valid, even 
under the metropolitan system then in force. 

The second example is derived from the region of the 
Mareotis, near Alexandria. In this whole extent of country 
so late as*the fourth century, there was no bishop, or rural 
bishop, ckorepiscoptcs ; but only presbyters, who were under 
the jurisdiction of the bishop of Alexandria; and so jeal- 
ous was he of this prerogative, that he had refused, for 
this length of time, any other ministry to the churches of 
the Mareotis than that of- presbyters. 

The same state of things is apparent from the relations 
of the presbyters in the city to the bishop, in contrast 
with those of presbyters in the country. When, in process 
of time, several distinct churches were found in a given 
city, the • presbyters of these churches refused themselves 
to acknowledge a subordination to the bishop similar to 
that of thfe presbyters in the country. They claimed an 
equality with him. They had elected him from their own 
number ; and they continued to regard him only as primus 
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inter pares; and, as rnxntstera m- tbe inetropc^, elauifed 
precedence orer those in the cotintry. Thus in the leftqr 
of the Arians to Alexander, the bishop and all Xhe clergy 
of Alexandria first af&x their signature. Then £dUows 
that of three. bishops from other parts of. Egypt. All 
which serves to iUastrate the subordination of ^e desgy 
in the country to those of the city. . 

This view of the subject is not new; luur is it }wt forth 
as- original in the writer. It .has the sadctioa of many 
authors fromi whom the above particulars hate been de- 
rived. Of these, it is sufficient, to. mention, Spittler,^ 
Pertsch,^ Moshcim,"'' Planck,8 Neander,®Ouerike,^®Siegel,^i 
Schoene,i2 W. Bdhmer,i3 D'Aubigne-i* 

. II. Of the early ascendancy of the biceps in the cities 
over those of the country. 

In close connection with the. foregoing change.s in 'the 
government of the churches and in their relations to eadi 
other, there were others whidi were equally ufiuen^ in 
disturbing the mutual relations which had .hitherto sub- 
sisted, both between the clergy one toward anefh^er, and 
between the bishop of the city and the clergy in the 
country. 

1. Of these changes, the most importaM is the division 
of the clergy into the separate orders of ^Aop and presby- 
ter. The ordinary priesthood, as established under the 
apostles,, constituted, as w<e have seen, but one class or 

. 8 Can. Rechts., } 4—10. « lb., J 17—23, und. Kirchen Hist, Sec. II. 
f De Rebus Christ, Saec. II, J 37, note 3. 

8 Qeseli. Verfate., pp. 18— 8S, 546-^72. 

9 AUgem. Kirchen Gesch., 1, 2d ed., p. 314-^16. lo Ib.^ p. 95—97. 
. 11 Kirchliche Verfasa., 2, pp. 464r-473 j 4, p, 378. . 

w Geschichtsforschungen, Vol. 3, p. 336 — 340. See also, Cone. Carthag., 
b. 91, Bracar., c. 1, Agath., c. 53,.Tarracon, c. 8. 
13 Alterthumswissenschafl, 1, p. 2S&-r236. 
M Hist, of Reformation, Vol. I, p. 18. N. Y., 1843. 
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order; and were denominated, indiscriminately and inter- 
changeably, bishops and presbyters. The great historian, 
to whom the reader is indebted for the Introduction which 
stands at the head of this volume, ascribes the origin of this 
distinction to the second century, and the full development 
of their respective orders to a period considerably later.^^ 
Waiving, in this place, the further discussion of this vexed 
question, we will here state the origin of this distinction, 
according to Siegel and others, as a fair expression of the 
prevailing views of those who deny the original superiority 
of the bishop and the apostolical origin of Episcopacy. 

There was at first but one church in a city, to which all 
the Christian converts belonged. But the care of the- 
church was entrusted, not to one man, but to several, who 
constituted a college of presbyters^ and divided the duties of 
their office among themselves. This arrangement wa& 
conformable to the analogy of the Jewish synagogue, after 
which the church was organized. A plurality of persons 
every where appears in the Acts as the representatives o£ 
the church at Jerusalem. They appear, also, in the church, 
at Ephesus, Acts 20: 17—28; and at Philippi, Phil. 1: 1. 
Titus was also instructed to ordain elders in all the cities- 
in Crete. In such a college of elders, sharing a joint 
responsibility in the care of the churches, it would obvi** 
ously be convenient, if not indispensable, for one o(, their 
number to act as the moderator or president of their assem- 
blies. Such a designation, however, would confer on the 
presiding elder no official superiority over his fellow-pres- 
byters; but, coupled with age, and talents, and spiritual* 
gifts, it might give him a control in their councils, and in* 
the government of the church. This control, and this 
official rank, as the nqoeajtbg, the presiding elder, which 
was first conceded to him by his fellow-presbyters only as 

15 Comp. his ApoBt. Gesdi., 1, 50, 198, seq. 406. AUgexn. Kirch., 1, 5917, 
328,2ded. 
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a fdlaw'pregbyteri siprimtu inter parest he began in time 
to claim as iiis official prerogative. He first began by 
moral means and the influence of accidental circumstances 
to be the bishop of the church, and afterwards claimed the 
office as his right. This assumption of authority gave rise 
to the gradual distinction between bishop and presbyter. 
It began early to disturb the relations of equality which at 
first .subsisted between the ministers of the churches; and, 
in the course of the second and third centuries, resulted in 
the division of the clergy into two distinct orders, — ^bishops 
and presbyters. 

This simple exposition of the origin of the Episcopal 
office has the sanction of the most approved authorities, 
particularly of the distinguished historian whose works 
we have so often cited,^^ to which we may &dd Gieseler,^'' 
6uerike,i8 Gabler,^^ Mosheim,^® Pertsch,^ and many 
others. 

2. The duties and responsibilities of the bishop, in times 
of persecution, had their influence in exalting this officer, 
and separating him further^ both from the presbyters and 
the people. . Under such circumstances, the bishop of the 
metropolis became Uie counsellor and guardian of the 

^ Apo6t. Kirch., 1, 39, seq. 3d ed., 50, 198, seq. 406^. Allgetn. Gesch., 
1, 324, seq. 2d ed. " In the Acts, a plurality of presbyters always appears 
next in rank to the apostles, as representatives of the church at Jerusalem. 
If any one is disposed, to- maintain that each one of these presbyters pre- 
aided over a sntaller part of its special meetings, still it must be thereby 
eiitahlished,. that,, notmthstanding these divided meetings, the church 
formed a whole, over which, this deliberative college of presbyters presided, 
and therefore the form of government was still of a popular character."— 
Neander, Apoat. Kirch., 1, c. 2, 3d ed. " This plurality of ministers over 
tiM same church continued, even to the fourth century, to be the order 4f 
the chulrches.''— Pkmc&, Geseff. Verfut,, 1, 55U 

17 Lehrbuch der Kirchengesch., '3, Aufl. 1, 118. 

M Kirch. Geschichte, 1, pp. 89—93, 2d ed. 

M De Epis. {Mrimae eccl. eorumque (vigine. 

*> Hist. Eccl., 3, p. 108, seq., and Xirchenrecht, by Ernst, p. 52. 

*^ Can. Hecht, p. 42. Kirch. Hist., Saec. II, c. 5, ^ 8-^15. ' Compart, 
especially, Ziegler^s Versuch der Cesch. der Kirch. Veifass., pp. Si*«6i. 
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churches. ' His wisdom, his talents, and his inflaence were 
their confidence ^nd trust. To him the needy and dis^ 
tressed also looked for consolation and relief. 

3. The rage and rengeance of their persecutors fell 
often upon him ; and, while it excited the sympathy and 
veneration of the church, prepared them more readily to 
acquiesce in his authority.^ 

4. As the chuTch increased in numhers, the intercourse 
between each member individually and the bishop became 
less, and a corresponding separation between him and' hit 
people of necessity ensued. 

6. Many of them were the successors of tHe apostles, or 
the bishops of apostolical churches, and this circumstance 
gave them additional consideration.^ The bishops of 
Roine,2* of Carthage, of Jerusalem,^* and others, derived 
importance from this consideration. The divisions and 
regulations of these churches, which had been planted by 
the hand, or reared up under the immediate supervision of 
the apostles, had, with other churches, not unfrequently a 
canonical authority equivalent to that of statute laws.* 

6. The distinction between the clergy and laity, which 
began about this tiihe, id worthy of particular notice. In 
the apostolical churches the office of teaching was not 
restricted to any particular class of persons. All Christians 
accounted themselves the priests of God ; and between the 
church and their spiritual leaders very little distinction was 
known. This fact is so universally acknowledged, that it 

^ Spittlery Can. Recht., c. 1, $ 5. 

» Comp. Tertull., De Praeecript. Adrera. Ha«ret., c. 20, 26, S6. Peter 
de Marca, de Concord. Sacerd, et Tm., Lib. 5, e. 20. Lib. 7, c. 4, $ 6, ieq. 

s« irenaeufl, Advera. Haer., Lib. S, c. 2 ; 4, c. 26 ) 6, c. 20, 44. 

■» Firmil., ap. Cyp., Epist. 75. 

M MoBheira, De Rebus Christ, Saec. IT, $ 2L In this section and the 
accompanying note is givien afull and interesting illustration of the canon- 
ical nthority of such churches. Comp., also, Gieseler, Lehrbuch, pp. 160 
—163, Note. 
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were needless to multiply authorities in proof of it. But it 
forcibly indicates the nature of the original constitution of 
the church.27 The distinction, accordingly, of pastors and 
people into two distinct orders, the clergy and the laity, 
as distinctly marks the workings of that spirit which was 
fast obliterating the features of its early organization. 
TertuUian, t 218, is the first to mention this distinction.^ 
The people have now become an inferior order, the dis- 
tinction between them and the higher order of the clergy 
widens fast, and the government of the church, which has 
hitherto been vested in the people, passes rapidly into the 
hands of the bishop. 

7. The clergy begin to claim authority from the analo- 
gies of the Jewish priesthood. The officers of the church 
were originally organized according to the order of the 
Jewish synagogue. The name and office of rulers of the 
synagogue were transferred to the church. But the bishops 
now begin entirely to change their ground, and toclaimi 
analogy to the Jetoish priesthood of the Old Testament. 
They are no longer incumbents in office at the pleasure of 
the people, and dependent upon them ; but divinely consti- 
tuted the priests of God; and divinely appointed by him to 
instruct and to rule over the church. "When once the 
idea of a Mosaic priesthood had been adopted in the 
Christian church, the clergy soon began to assume a supe- 
riority over the laity. The customary form of consecration 

^ Nonne et laici sacerdotes sumus 7 Differentiam inter ordinem et pie- 
bem constituit ecderiae auctorUaa; adeo ubi ecclesiaBtici ordinis non est 
consessus et offers, et tingis et sacerdos tibi es solas. — De Exhortat. CastU., 
c. If p. 522. Primum omnes docebant et omnes b84>tizabant 3 ut cresceret 
plebs et multipHcaretur omnibus inter initia concessus est et evangeUzare 
et baptizare et scripturas explorare. — HUary, cited by Neander, AUgem, 
Oesch., 1, p. 311. Comp. p. 324, seq., especially 335—337, 2d ed. Comp. 
Cyprian, £p. 7^. Suicer, Thesaurus, art. xlijQogj Guerike, Kirch. Gesch., 
Vol. I, 93, 94, and J. H. Bohmer, De Differentiam inter Ordinem Ecclesi- 
ast., &.C. % 

S8 De Monogamia, c. 12, p. 633. 
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was now supposed to have a certain -mystic influence, and 
henceforth they stand in the position of persons appointed 
by God to be the medium of communication between him 
and the Christian world."^ 

8. From this it was but a slight modification to assert 
die divine right of Episcopacy, and the apostolical succes- 
sion in the line of the bishops. Sentiments to this efiect 
are of frequent occurrence in the writings of Cyprian, 1 258. 
The bishops also assumed new titles, such as sacerdBtes?^ 
priests^ high-priests, rulers of the churph, &c.3i 
- Finally, these arrogant assumptions ended in the claim 
of guidance and wisdom from on high, by the commnnica« 
tions of the Spirit of God. This was also the fcdse and 
flattering dream of Cyprian,^ and from him has been, 
more or less, the favorite dogma of prelacy, to the present 
day. These claims of the bishop to a divine commission, 
and to illumination from above, were more confidently put 
forth at a later period, when the hierarchy was more fully 
established. 

The following comprehensive summary oflers a fit con<» 
elusion to the preceding remarks. '' In process of time,^ 
says Mosheim, <* the bishops found means to abridge the 
rights of the presbyters, the deacons, and the people. 
Such is the course of the world. They who are honored 
with the respect, and entrusted with the. affairs of society, 
agreeably to the natuml love which every man has for pre^ 

^ Gieseler, Cunningham's Trans., 1, p. 156. Comp. Manscher's Hand- 
bnch der Christ. Dog., 3, p. 15. CondeFs Protestant Nencoiifomiity, 
Vol. I, p. fSA, Cbmp. Planck, Geoell. Verfiiss., 1, p. 163. Mo^eim, D« 
Rebus Christ, Saec. 11, ( 24. 

30 Comp. Cyp., Ep. 3, 4, 69. Spittler's Cap. Recht., c. 1, J 11. Henke, 
AUgem. Gesch. der Christ. Kirch., I, p. 120. Mosheim, De Rebus, Saec. 
lU, 424. 

31 Origen, Horn. 2, in Jer., Adv. Ce]j9., lib. 3. In Math.> Tr«ct 31, 32. 

32 PlacuLt nobis sancto spiritu suggerente et Domino per visiones multas 
et manifestas admonente.-»-Cj|[priaii, Epi8t,54>, p. 79. Cone. Car., A. D* 
252. 
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.eminence, seek for greater distinction, and the people favor 
the desire. Strife and contention are the necessary conse- 
quence of dividing offices of trust among many ; and these 
struggles usually end in the advancement of him who is 
highest in office. Even Cyprian, who acknowledged the 
authority of the church over the hishop, and his duty in all 
things to act in concert with the clergy, had still the 
address so to exalt the power of the hishop as to overthrow 
the rights hoth of the clergy and the people. He affirmed 
that God made the hishops; that they were the vicegerents 
of Christ, and responsible to none but to God. He was the 
father of this dogma ; and the bishops continued to claim 
this prerogative until the ninth century, when the pope 
appropriated it exclusively to himself. The rights of the 
people and of the clergy were, in process of time, wrested 
from them, they retaining only a negative vote. The 
bishops proceeded themselves to appoint the presbyters and 
deacons. The people were, at first, consulted by the 
bishops, but it was only an unmeaning form. The bishop 
carried the appointment of his favorite candidate ; and the 
reference to the people was a mere act of courtesy. They 
were the agents of God. Opposition to their vrill was 
disobedience to him. The deacons became the creatures 
of the bishop, dependent upon him alone, and having little 
concern with the people. In a word, the deacons, even in 
the second century, were, in many places, no more what 
they were at first. In ecclesiastical matters, the people 
were still consulted in some form, either by the bishop in 
person or by deputies ; but they neither voted individually, 
nor collectively, in concert. When any measure of impor- 
tance was to be carried, the bishops first secured the 
interest of the presbyters in their favor; and when, by 
various means, they had accomplished this, it only re- 
mained for the people to yield a respectful acquiescence. 
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Some occasionally dissented, but the measure was gen&* 
rally carried, agreeably to the will of the bishop."^ 

The bishops rose in rank and power, as we hare seen, 
not by any sudden and violent assumption of diocesan 
authority, but by the silent concession and approbation, at 
first, of the people. Their authority and influence was, as 
yet, only that which is conceded to talent and piety in 
official staticms, employed and exerted for the general 
good. ^* So that the growth of Episcopal power is not 
altogether attributable to ambitious designs on the part of 
those by whom it was first exercised. So far from this, 
the efiect, as Dr. Campbell has remarked, ^ is much more 
justly ascribed to their virtues.' How paradoxical soever 
this may sound, it is difficult to account in any other way 
for the unopposed ascendency which was so soon obtained 
by men, whose ambition, had it betrayed itself when as yet 
unarmed by wealth or power, required but to be withstood, 
in order to be rendered harmless. That deference was, 
however, lavishly conceded to personal character, from a 
principle of veneration and unbounded confidence, which it 
would have been next to impossible openly to wrest from 
people roused to a jealous sense of their rights. "3^ Their 
influence was analogous to that of a modem missionary 
over the churches which he has gathered about him in 
difierent stations ; or it resembled that which the apostles 
and first preachers exercised over the churches which were 
planted by them. It is only to be regretted, that these 
bishops, in claiming to be the successors of the apostles, in 
office and in power, had not also enough of the spirit of 
their reputed predecessors, to employ the high trust which 
was committed unto them only for the interest of the 

33 Kirchenrecht, by Ernst, pp. 61—63. 

34 Conder's Nonconformity, 1, p. 227. CampbelPs Lectures, pp. 94, 95. 
Mason's Works, Vol. Ill, p. 217, seq. Dr. Bairow's TreatiBe on Popish 
Sapremacy. 
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ckuiches under their care ; and then to resign it again for 
the same great end, instead of perverting the sacred privi* 
leges of their office into the means .of gratifying unholy 
ambition in the extension of the Episcopal prerogatives. 

We have here an easy explanation of the difficulty 
which the advocates of prelacy affect to press with great 
force, in calling upon us to explain the origin of Episco- 
pacy, on the supposition that it is not of divine appoints 
ment. Here, we are told, is an alleged usurpation, 
''without discussion, without excitement, without oppo- 
sition, without known authors or abettors; a radical and 
permanent overthrow of an existing system of church 
government throughout the whole Roman empire, before 
the apostles were cold in their graves.'' Now, a hundred 
jrears is surely a considera'ble time to allow for one to grow 
cold in his grave. But, all oratory apart, it is conceded 
here is a change, an early change, and made without con- 
troversy or opposition. And we are earnestly ]Nr«ssed for 
an explanation. We accept the challenge ; and appeal to 
the considerations already suggested as an adequate expla- 
natioti. All the probabilities of the case are coincident 
with the change. Is it strange, under all the circumstances 
of the case, that the care of the churches should devolve 
upon a few ? Is it a thing incredible, that men should love 
the exetcise of power, and find means to secure it ? Does 
history give no trace of any transition from a free and 
popular government to one more despotic ? What was the 
end of the ancient republics of Greece ? What succeeded 
to the popular government of consular* Some 1 How did 
the popular movement in the French Revolution terminate? 
All history, ecclesiastical and secular, shows how easily the 
sovereign power of the many may pass into the hands of a 
few. But in the instance before us, the churches, in con- 
fiding simplicity and sincerity, conceded to their spiritual 
rulers the rights in question by tacit consent. And afler 
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long-continued usage, the sanctions of synodical decrees, 
confirmed by apostolical succession, by divine r^ght, and by 
the teachings of the Spirit of God, seem quite sufficient to 
guarantee to bishops the quiet possession of their Episcopal 
prerogatives. 

" Power," says Dr. Hawkes, himself an eminent Episco- 
palian, "always passes slowly and silently, and without 
much notice, from the hands of the many to the few ; and 
all history shows that ecclesiastical domination grows up 
by little and little. The overwhelming tyranny from which 
the Reformation freed the Protestant church, grew up by 
this pavIcUim process." 3^ 

** Different from their modem followers must have been 
those ancient Presbyterians, not to have struck a single 
blow !" True, indeed, but not at all different from their 
modern American successors, were those primitive Episco- 
palians, in yielding tamely to the continual encroachments 
of Episcopal power. Nay, we cdttend that the progress of 
Episcopacy in this country is itself a phenomenon more 
extraordinary, more unaccountable, than the rise and prog- 
ress of Episcopacy in the ancient church. 

It is well known that the introduction of Episcopacy into 
this country gave rise to a long and bitter controversy* 
The objection, from within the Episcopal churches as well 
as from without, was, that its form of government is anti- 
republican, and opposed to the spirit of our free institutions. 
The House of Burgesses, in Virginia, composed chiefly of 
Episcopalians, declared their abhorrence of bishops, unless 
at the distance of three thousand miles, and denounced 
" the plan of introducing them, in the most unexceptionable 
form, on this side of the Atlantic, as a pernicious project." 

When, at last. Episcopacy was introduced, it was only 
by a compromise, — the Episcopalian churches consenting 
to submit to diocesan Episcopacy, only in a form greatly 
» Cited in Smyth's Eocl. RepublicamsiD, p. 166. 
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modified, and divested of its most obnoxious features. To 
the exclusion of the laity from a free and full participation 
in the aflairs of the government they would not for a mo* 
ment submit. Such, according to Bishop White, was the 
prejudice of Episcopalians, ** against. the name, and much 
more against the office of a bishop, that, but for the intro- 
duction of the laity ijitd the government of the church> no 
general organization would probably have been formed." 
Accordingly, the people were allowed freely to choose their 
own pastors, and to have a full representatiob in all their 
courts. This American Episcopacy was so modified, and 
the prelatical powers of the bishop so restricted by the 
diecks and balances of republican principles, that the 
English prelates, on the other ha.nd, were reluctant to con- 
fer the Episcopate upon Bishop White, alleging that hte 
" entertained a design to set up Episcopacy on the ground 
of prednfterial and lay authority,'^ 

Such was American Episcopacy, at first, — qualified as 
much as possible, by the infusion of popular principles, to 
restrain the arbitrary powers of the bishop. But what now 
has this same Episcopacy become ? What are now the - 
powers of the bishop, compared with what they then were ? 
He is enthroned in power almost as arbitrary as that of an 
Eastern despot; and assumes to rule by an authority inde- 
pendent of the will of his subjects;. The bishops are 
permanent and irresponsible monarchs, restrained by no 
judicial tribunal. The house of bishops admit no order of 
the inferior clergy to their councils. They have an abso^ 
lute veto upon the acts of the general convention. They 
ordain, depose, and restore to the ministry, at pleasure, 
whom they will ; " so that a Puseyite bishop "may fill the 
church with impenitent and unconverted men." He can 
prevent any congregation from settling the minister of their 
choice, or displace one at his will, and may, *^upan probable 
cause" forbid any clergyman from another diocese to offici- 
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ate in his own. Sach is the fearful nature of those powers 
which are now entrusted to this spiritual despot in our free 
republic.3^ 

And yet, in the face of all this omiiiQus accumulation of 
the Episcopal prerogatives, the claims of the bishops are 
still pressed higher and highef. The house of bishops, 
with all its powers, has been superinduced upon the gene- 
ral convention, since its establishment in America. Now 

« 

these privileged hierarchs can only be tried by themselves; 
i. «., if a president is guilty of any crime or misdemeanor 
whatever, he must be impeached and tried by a jury of 
presidents alone; a governor, by a jury of governors. In 
one convention, the bishop lately claiiiied and exercised the 
right of adjusting, himself, the roll of the members, denying 
to them the right of all deliberative assemblies, — that of 
deciding upon the qualifications of their own members; 
and that same convention, " by a vote of nearly three to 
one,'^ meekly accorded to their prelate this right.^ An- 
other convention provides that its proceedings ^^ shall not he 
open to the puhlicy It gives to the bishop an absolute veto 
upon all their acts ; and, to crown the whole, makes him 
•< the judge in all ecclesiastical trials." Well may we say, 
with Dr. Hawkes, " Nothing but this was wantino to 
HAKE HIM absolute. We will speak, and speak out, when 
we see all power, legislative, judicial, and executive, centred 
in one man in such ample plenitude, that he may even dic- 
tate to the fashion of a surplice, or the shape of a gown." ^ 
This admirable specimen of religious legislation, we are 
told, was actually prepared by the bishop himself, and rati- 
os These astounding facts and principles, with the original authoritiet 
for them, are disclosed more at length in the writings of Dr. Smyth, to 
whom we are chiefly indebted for the above abstract of them. Compare, 
especially, Apost.' Saccession, pp. £07-^509, and Ecclesiastical Republi- 
canism, pp. 153<— 172. 
w Letters to the Laity, by a Protestant Episcopalian, p. 17. 
n New York Review, Oct., 1835, cited in Letters to the Laitj. 
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fied in a state more radically democratic than any other in 
the Union! "Let any man read that constitution, and 
then say, whether, if the individual who has heen thus 
extravagantly exalted, had dared to brave the public senti- 
ment of the country in which he lives, so far as to carry 
out into practice the authority which has been thus 
lavishly bestowed upon him, we should not have to look to 
the mountains of Vermont for the mightiest spiritual auto- 
crat at present inhabiting the globe, — ^with, perhaps, one 
exception, the man who wears the tiara, and builds his 
habitation on the seven hills." ^ In addition to all this, 
the late transactions in the diocese of New York are fresh 
in the public mind, and familiar to all; — ^the high-handed 
despotism of the prelate, and the profound self-abasement 
with which a large portion of that body could consent to 
kneel down in the dust at the feet of their sovereign pon- 
tiff, and crave his benediction. 

Consider now this enormous extension of the Episcopal 
power in this enlightened age, in this free republic, — ^this 
monstrous spiritual despotism imposed upon a people, 
jealous above all men of their rights, and prompt to repel 
every invasion of them ;— ^contemplate such a people, under 
such circumstances, with scarce a feeble note of remon- 
strance, bowing themselves down to this hierarchal su- 
premacy, and shall we wonder at the early rise of a mild 
and unformed Episcopacy? Shall we marvel at the 
gradual extension of its influence over feeble churches, 
dependent for their support and protection ? Why should 
this be thought a thing incredible, in view of what is 
transpiring in our midst ? 

» Letters to the Laitjr, p. 27. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THE DIOCESAN GOVERNMENT. 

This term denotes the ecclesiastical organization after a 
fuller development of the Episcopal system, and farther 
concentration of power in the hands of the bishop. The 
system was gradually matured, and settled upon the churches 
in the several provinces, at different times, extending 
through an indefinite period. The establishment of this 
form of government cannot with precision be assigned ta 
a specific epoch. Suflice it to say, that the third century 
may be assumed as the period in which the diocesan gov- 
ernment was chiefly consolidated and established^ It was 
the result of b^ variety of causes, which deserve a careful 
consideration, and was productive of consequences of great 
moment to the interests of religion. The course of our 
inquiries in relation to the establishment of Diocesan. 
Episcopacy will lead us to consider, 

I. The means of its development. 

II. Its results. 

I. Means of its development. 

1. The formal organization of the whole system was 
efiected chiefly by means of provincial synods and councils. 

The consideration of these councils belongs to another 
work.i But whatever may have been their origin, such 

1 Chrifitian AntiquitieBi chap. 17, } 9, pp. 356-^67. 

23 
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ecclesiastical assemblies were regularly held, in the third 
century, in Asia Minor, and were frequently convened in 
other provinces, for the transaction of business relating to 
the interests of the church.^ They were summoned by 
the presiding bishop of the province. The bishops of the 
province were expected to attend, and if any were present 
from other provinces, they were courteously recognized as 
members of the same. The presbyters and deacons, also, 
had at this time, in the opinion of many, a seat and a voice 
in these councils, though at a later period they were ex- 
cluded. These councils, on the one hand, were the highest 
judicature of the church, where all that related to its interests 
in the province was discussed ; on the other, they fulfilled 
the office of privy council to the bishop. Here, especially, 
were all cases brought relating to the bishops. Cases of this 
kind could only be brought before the council in a full 
assembly of the bishops, and even then not at pleasure, 
but only with their consent. Such assemblies, it must 
readily be seen, afforded a convenient method of propound- 
ing any subject of common interest unto the churches; 
though the bishops themselves probably were not aware 
of the important consequences which might result from 
assuming thus to give laws to the church. The de- 
cisions of the synod, also, at first, assumed the form of 
law, rather by common consent, than as an imperative 
enactment. They were the decisions of a public delibera- 
tive and representative assembly, in which the voice of the 
majority becomes the law of the whole ; and, under the 
sanction of such authority, were received as the rule of 
the church. But the bishops, having once acquired the 
power of giving laws to the church, soon changed the 
ground of their authority ; and, instead of legislating for 

* IfecesmriO; Ba78 Firmilian, A. D. ftSJ, apud nos fit, ot per singulos aaaxm 
aeniores et praepositi in unum coiiTeniamus, ad desponenda ea quae curae 
nostrae comQ|iaiasi|iit,^C^.,. J5p. 7d, p, 143» 
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those churches in their name, and as their represcTitativeSf 
they assumed the right of giving laws to the church by 
virtue of their Episcopal office ; and for this assumption 
they claimed, as has been already mentioned, the sanction 
of divine authority, as the ministers of God, jure divmo^ 
and under the guidance of his Spirit.^ 

The above representation is only an epitome of the 
sentiments of Planck, in his woric on the Constitution of 
the Church, which has been so frequently cited.* They 
accord entirely with the representations of Mosheim, and 
many others which might be named.® Mosheim very 
truly remarks, that these councils " were productive of so 
great an alteration in the general state of the church, as 
nearly to efiect the entire subversion of its ancient consti- 
tution. For, in the iSrst place, the primitive rights of the 
people, in consequence of this new arrangement of things, 
experienced a considerable diminution, inasmuch as thence- 
forward none but affairs of comparatively trifling import- 
ance were ever made the subject of popular deliberation 
and adjustment; — the councils of the associated churches 
assuming to themselves the right of discussing and regu- 
lating everything of moment or importance ; as well as of 
determining all questions to which any sort of weight was 
attached. — ^In the next place, the dignity and authority of 
the bishops w^re very much augmented and enlarged. In 
the infancy, indeed, of the councils, the bishops did not 
scruple to acknowledge that they appeared there merely as 
the ministers or legates of their respective churches ; and 

3 Placet ! VtBwn est^! is the style not anfreqaently in which the sum- 
mary decisions of their councils are given ; or if the decisioA relates to an 
article of faith, ertdit eatoUca eederia ! Athanasius, De Synodo. Arimin. 
et Seleuciae, Ferdin., De Mendoza, De Confirmatione Cone, 111., Lib. 2, 
c. 2, cited by Spittler. 

4 Gesellschaits-Verfass., 1, p. 90—100. 

> Compare also Henke and Vaters, Allgemein. Kirchen Gesch., 1, p. 120; 
■eq. £ichhom'sCan.Recht.,l,p.20. Riddle's Chron.. pp. 32, 3S< 
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that they were in fact nothing more than representatives 
acting under instructions. But it was not long before this 
humble language began, by little and little, to be exchanged 
for a loftier tone ; and they, at length, took it upon them 
to assert that they were the legitimate successors of the 
apostles themselves, and might, consequently, by their own 
proper authority, dictate to the Christian flock. To what 
an extent the inconveniences and evils arising out of these 
preposterous pretensions reached in after times, is too well 
known to require any particular notice in this place."^ 
Some of these remarks, however, are especially applicable, 
as the intelligent reader will perceive, to the state of things 
somewhat later under the metropolitan government. 

2. The doctrine of the unity of the church had an in- 
fluence in consolidating the churches together under an 
Episcopal government. 

This notion was early developed. It first occurs in the 
epistle of the church of Smyrna, concerning the martyrdom 
of Polycarp.'' It was more distinctly advanced by Irenaeus 
and Tertullian, in the second century ; and, in the third, 
became the favorite dogma of Cyprian,® and, after him, of 
many others.® The efiect was to create greater oneness of 
feeling and concert of action among the churches as mem- 
bers of one and the same body. It brought the churches 
into more frequent correspondence; and, in many wajrs, 
contributed to the establishment of uniform laws and reg- 
ulations under an Episcopal hierarchy.^® This idea of a 
holy catholic church, one and indivisible, extending through 

*De Rebus Christ., Saec. II, $ 23. Comp. Saec. 11, $22} Saec. m, 
^ 24. Also, Kirch. Recht., pp. 65, 66. 

7 Easeb., Eccl. Hist, Lib. 4, c. 15, $ 1. 

8 Pro corpore totius ecclesiae cujus perrarias qnasque proTincias 
membra digesta sunt. — Ep. 30, p. 41. 

» Planck, Gesell. Verfass., 1, p. 100, seq. Rothe, Anf. Chris. Kirch., 1, 
p. 576-^589. 

10 Neander, Allgem. Gesch., 1, pp. 355, 971, 2d ed. D'Aubign^'s HUt 
of the Reformation. N. Y., 1843. Vol. I, pp. 20-^22. 
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all lands, and binding together in one communion the faithful 
of every kindred and people, was a conception totally un- 
like the apostolical sentiment of their union ia love and 
fellowship in spirit. Whatever may have been the motive 
by which it was at fif st promulgated, it had its influence in 
heading the churches together under a uniform diocesan 
organization, and became the occasion of no small share 
of the bigotry, intolerance and persecution which have so 
often dishonored the Christian church. 

3. The correspondence and intercourse between the 
btshops of diflerent provinces had much influence in estab- 
lishing their diocesan authority. 

Not . only were the results of their councils officially 
communicated to foreign bishops and churches, but the 
bishops themselves of different dioceses were in corre- 
spondence one with anothen Their own appointment to 
office, their official acts, were duly communicated. By 
mutual understanding a concerted iaction and efibrt was 
sustained, to aid each other in the promotion of their com.- 
mon ^nds. Their acts of ecclesiastical censure were ex- 
tensively published; so that one under Episcopal bans 
was followed by his sentence of excommunication wherever 
he went. Nor could he be absolved from the penalties of 
his sentence, except by the same authority that had con- 
demned him. No one travelling in foreign countries was 
entitled to the fellowship of the churches without a pass 
from his bishop. The want of this was presumptive evi- 
dence against him, sufficient to exclude him from their 
communion. The effect of these regulations was to sus- 
tain and enforce the authority of the bishops in their 
dioceses.^^ 

4. The* Disdpiina Arcan% the sacred mysteries of 
the church, while they shed an air of awful sanctity over 
the solemnities of the church, were well suited to inspire 

» Siegd, Hondbudi, 1, ait. Briefwcchsel^ Rheionald'B Axch.^ } 4; p. ^. 
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the people with a profound veneration for the bishop, who 
was the high-priest of these rites and the chief agent in 
administering them. 

The discussion of this subject would be altogether 
foreign to our present object, but it needs no peculiar 
sagacity, to perceive that the system addressed itself to 
principles of our nature, which are deep and strong, and 
which, moved by the ministrations of the bishop, gave him 
prodigious power over the minds of men. This secret 
system, wholly unknown in the earlier history of the church, 
was in a measure matured in the period now under con- 
sideration.^^ 

5. The catechetical instructions and discipline preparatory 
to admission into the church, had a powerful influence in 
giving authority to the doings c^ the church, and preparing 
the mind for a passive submission to her jurisdiction. 

Throughout the first century Christian converts were 
received by baptism into the church simply on the ground 
of their faith in Christ. In the second century some fur- 
ther instruction began to be required ; and, in the course 
of the third and fourth, a long preliminary course of train- 
ing was required, before the candidates found admission to 
the church. They were divided into various classes; 
and, ascending by slow gradations through these, with 
manifold solemnities, they finally approached the sacred 
shrink of the church. The details of the system belong 
to another subject. But every reader, who has the least 
acquaintance with the antiquities of the church, must 
readily perceive, that in this long course of discipline, ex- 
tending often through a series of years, the catechumen 
might be duly trained to revere the authority of the church, 
and to submit with all due deference to the agents by whom 
it was administered. Without the operation of any sinister 
motive, the natural effect would be to inspire a profound 

I* Comp. our ChriBtian Antiquities; c. 1, $ 4, pp. 35, 36. 
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respect, both for the ordinances of the church, and for those 
who administered them.i^ "These new regulations," 
Planck very justly remarks, " were the surest and strongest 
means man could have devised to give greater importance 
to the church in the eyes of the new members ; and to in- 
spire them with a sense of the importance of the privilege 
bestowed in receiving them into its communion, which 
again would revert to the interests of the church." ^^ 

6. To the same effect, also, was all that system of pen- 
ance, which was matured in connection with the foregoing 
regulations. 

This was wholly unknown in the early period of the 
church. It was developed in connection with the catechet- 
ical discipline which has already been mentioned, and 
wus indeed a part of the same system.^^ It was admin- 
istered by the bishop, who alone had authority to inflict or 
to remove these penances.^^ It was a scourge in his hand 

13 Comp. our Christian Antiquities, c. 2, $ 5, pp. 49—57. 

" Gesell. Verfass., 1, p. 132. 

» Planck, Gesell. Verfbss., 1, pp. 132^141. 

" The councils of Nice, A. D. 326, c. 5, and of Antioch, A. D«341, c. 
20, make some provision against the flagrant injustice which one might 
suffer in this way from the bishop. But the council of Elliberis, A. D. 
305, and of Sardica, A. D. 347, give to the bishop unlimited authority in 
this matter. Osius, episcopus dixit. Hoc quoque omnibus placeat, at 
sive diaconus, sive presbyter, sive quis clericorum ab episcopo suo com- 
munione fuerit privatus, et ad alterum perrexerit episcopum, et scierit iUe 
ad quem confugit, eum ab episcopo suo fuisse abjectum, non oportet ut ei 
communionem indulgeat. Quod si fecerit, sciat se convocatis episcopii 
causas esse dicturem. Universi dixerunt: Hoc statutum et pacem 
servabit, et concordiam custodiet, o. 13, (16.) This was one of the most 
celebrated councils of the age. It was composed of one hundred and 
sixty-six bishops convened both from the Eastern and Western churches^ 
at the head of whom was the venerable Hosius, who it would seem proposed 
it as an expedient to preserve peace and harmony among the bishops.—* 
£t Tig xXijQiKbg i) Xaixdg dgjatQigfikvog ^xot ddexjog, dLitaidikv 
iv kiiQCt ndkety dsxd^ &vsv yqa^fi&xbiv crvaraTtx^bVy &(poQi}^i(rd(o 
xal 6 de^dfisrog xal 6 dexdelg' el dk diqxaqtafUvog etij, innBi^ 
vhad(a o^tS 6 dq>0Qi(Tfi6g, (bff \pevaafiiv(o xal hnax'^Qavxi %i^v 
hxxlijalav TOv d60v,^Can, Aptut, 12, (13), p. 2. 
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ivhich he could, at any time, apply upon those who might 
become the object of his displeasure. 

The transgressor who fell under ecclesiastical censure 
was doomed to a long train of the most humiliating acts, 
in token of his penitence, better suited by far to illustrate 
the tremendous power of these bans than to lead him to 
true repentance. However that may be, a despotic govern- 
ment is strong and stable in proportion to the form of those 
sanctions, by which it secures obedience to its authority. 
The rigors of this penance, accordingly, invested the dio- 
cesan with authority adequate for the administration of 
his government. 

If any received such an one to his communion he was 
himself liable to the sentence of excommunication. 

n. Results of the diocesan organization. 

Under this head we shall confine our attention chiefly 
to its influence in establishing an aristocracy in the church, 
and in preparing the way for a full development of the 
hierarchy, under a metropolitan organization, to which the 
diocesan soon gave place. 

1. It established the pre-eminence of the bishop in the 
city over the neighboring churches. 

The distinction which conventional usage first gave him 
now became an established right. It was his official pre* 
rogative to nominate the presbyters to these churches.* 
These presbyters continued still dependent upon him; 
^ and the churches themselves acknowledged a similar rela- 
tion to the parent church. Thus his became a cathedral 
churchy ubi cathedra episcopi, from which the others had 
proceeded, and to which they acknowledged a filial re- 
lation. 

2. It was a virtual disfranchisement of the laity. 
They had, indeed, a voice in the elections of the bishop ; 

and some little participation still in the management of the 
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concerns of the church. But the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple was efiectually lost. Every thing was carried agree- 
ably to the will of the bishops, who united in themselves 
the right both to make and to execute the laws for the 
government of the church. This union of the executive 
* and legislative power in the same persons was subversive 
of all true religious liberty, as it ever has been of all 
political freedom. It removed the checks and guards of 
a popular government against the exercise of arbitrary 
power. It invested the bishops with prerogatives, which 
can never be entrusted, with safety, to any man or body of 
men. The subsequent history of the church abundantly 
illustrates the disastrous consequences of this surrender 
of the popular rights into the hands of the clergy. " To 
revive Christ's church is to expel the Antichrist of the 
priesthood, which, as it was foretold of him, as God, sitteth 
in the temple of God, showing himself that he is God, and 
to restore its disfranchised members, the laity, to the dis- 
charge of their proper duties in it, and to the consciousness 
of their paramount importance. "^"^ 

3. The government was oppressive upon the laity, by 
entrusting to the bishop exclusively the right of ecclesias- 
tical censure. 

This right, again, may have been exercised, at first, with 
moderation, and often with single regard to the purity of 
the church and the honor of religion. But it gave the 
bishops a dangerous control over the private members of 
the church. It might inspire them with the fear of man, 
and make them more careful to escape the censure of the 
diocesan, than anxious to avoid sinning against God. 
How strictly this prerogative of the bishop was guarded 
we have already seen. The pass of the bishop was indis- 
pensable in all cases to commend a stranger to the fellow- 
ship of his Christian bcethren. The absence of this was 

17 Chriatian Life, by Arnold, p. 6%. 
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presuxnptiye evidence against him. Under censure, he 
had no redress, however unjustly it might have been 
inflicted ; and could cmly be restored at the pleasure of his 
own diocesan. Such was the subjugation to which thk 
system of government reduced the laity, — a subjugation, to 
which the laity of the Episcopal church in America seem 
to be fast sinking, under the continual encroachments of the 
bishops upon their rights. *' To confine the decisions of all 
cases which must arise in every well-ordered society, to the 
clergymen, or to the clergy alone, and thus to consolidate 
in their hands the entire government of the body, is con- 
trary to the very first law of all society, which provides 
that no man shall be judge in his own cause. On this 
principle, there is no society, no freedom, no protection 
from oiq>ressive and despotic rule, no bulwark against that 
resisdess tide, with which power, when lodged in the hands 
of a few weak and imperfect men, encroaches upon the 
territory, and the just rights, of all who are opposed to it. 
Nor can that ecclesiastical system be possibly republican, 
or consonant to the genius of our free commonwealths, 
which subjugates the laity to the clergy, and the inferior 
clergy, as they are ignobly called, to the higher, and which 
attaches a supremacy of power to an aristocratic class." ^^ 

4. It destroyed the independence of the clergy of the 
itiocesan. 

They who, by their proximity to the bishop, were 
brought into familiar intercourse with him, or were not so 
immediately dependent upon him, still maintained a certain 
degree of independence. But the principle of subordina- 
tion, and of subjection to the authority of the diocesan, 
was inherent in the system, and clearly manifested. . His 
authority was, indeed, far less oppressive than it afterwards 
became. There was still a strong republican spirit, that 
could not be worn away, or crushed at once. The 

19 Smyth's Eccl. Repablicanism, pp. 81,82. 
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churcheis had still some voice in the management of their 
affiiirs. They had a right to appoint, and to remoYe their 
clergy at pleasure, — a right, which even Cyprian, in the 
middle of the third century, fully acknowledges. He 
admits, that the " people, in obedience to the commands of 
the Lord, and in the fear of God, ought to separate them* 
selves from a minister of an immoral character; nor should 
they mingle in the services of a sacrilegious priest, for 
they especially have power to choose the worthy, and to 
refuse the unworthy." ^^ This right of the church afibrded 
the clergy, also, the means of resisting the encroachments 
of the bishops, by making interest with the people. It was, 
accordingly, the policy of the bishops at this time to exercise 
their authority with moderation. 

The presbyters were also the privy counsellors still of 
the bishop in ecclesiastical matters, and preached, and bap- 
tized in common with him, with this distinction, that in the 
discharge of these duties, the bishop took precedence of the 
other clergy. Still the authority of the bishop was such 
as practically to destroy the independence of the clergy; 
and, in theory, was imperative over them. 

But the bishops found means soon to efiect the subjection 
of the clergy to their control. They could, in no iustance, 
tiravel into a neighboring province without a pass from the 
bishop. Much less could a presbyter or deacon transfer 
himself from one church to another, without the bishop's 
consent. If any one should presume so to do, or if another 
should receive him who came without the bishop's consent, 
the consequence was expulsion from his office.^ 

W Propter quod plebs, obsequenB praeceptis dominicu et Deum metuens, 
a peccatora praeposito aeparare debet, nee ee ad aacrilegi sacerdotis sacri- 
frcia miserere, quoniam ipsa maxim^ habeat potestatem yel eligendi dignos 
■acerdotes, vel indignos recusandi.— £p. 68, p. 118. 

** Et Tiff Ttqea^^Tsgog ^ dtdKorog ^ ohag rov j<a?ixi6yoy tw 
xkifQixibv diTtokeliffas f^v iavtov naqoixlar eig hkgav dniX6i^y 
*_al navjelig (iBxaQx^g d^atqi^r^ hv dUij naqoinlq. naq6. yv^fiifv 
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6. It entrasted the bishop with a dangerous prerogative, 
by giving him the control of the revenue of the church. 

This was a prerogative alike dangerous and unjust in its 
character, and injurious in its practical results. It was an 
established principle in the polity of the church, at this 
time, that the bishop, who had the supremacy in spiritual 
things, ought the more to have the same in things tempo* 
lal.^^ Accordingly, the goods and property of the church, 
its revenues, and receipts of every kind, were submitted to 
the disposal of the bishop. It was, indeed, expected that 
they would be used with moderation, and equitably dis- 
tributed, according to a certain rule. The other clergy 
were entitled to act in concert with the bishop in the distri- 
bution; but there was still abundant opportunity for the 
exercise of arbitrary power. He was, virtually, amenable 
to no one, for he could only be impeached by his clergy, 

ToD Idlov iniaxoTtov tovtov kelevofiev firjxkxi XeuovgyeTVy 
fi&hcrxa e\ 7tQogxah)v/iivov aixbv tov iniaxdnov a^TOv inuveX- 
Oetv otx t^Tnjxouorcj' inifiivatv rij ^ra^icf &g Xal'xdg fikvioi hxeXas 
MOtPOiveliia. — Apo»t. Can., 14 ( 15), BrunSf p. 3. Comp., also, Cone. An- 
tioch, c. 3. Laodic.y c. 42. Arelat, c. 21. Chalced., c. 20. Nice, c. 16. 
Carthag., 1, c. d. Sardic, 16, 18, &c., &c. Siegel, 11, p. 462. 

** n&vxbiv xiav SxxXrjaiaaxixiav Tt^ay^dicov 6 inlaxoTXog i/lroi 
t^w q>QOvxlda xal dioixelxat adx&y (bj Oeov i(poQ&vxog' fiii l^el- 
vah dk atxS aqtsxeql^sadal t* l^ admy i) avyyevioiv idloig rd 
TOV Oeov x^Ql^eadai' el dk nivr^xeg Blev, hmxoqriyelxfa &g nirrj- 
a«y, diXl^ fiii TfQoqxiaeif xoCxov td t^^ hxxXrjalag dmsfujioXeltta, 
nqoax&xxo^Ev ^nlaxonov l^ovalav ^^^iv xutv x^j IxxXr^alag 
nqayfi&xdiV' el ydig x&g rifilag xZiv dLydgianatv y^u/ug aix(} 
maxevxiov, noXXQ dv fxaXXov dkoi Inl rwv j^^jy/iciiwi' iPxiXXea- 
da«, &(rxe xaxd, r^y aidxov i^ovalav n&vxa dtoixsTodaiy xal 
TOlg deofiivoig did x(by nqEa^vxiqbiv xal diaxdvotv hn^x^qriyEla" 
6ai fjiexd g>6^ov xov Oeov xal ndarjg ei^Xa^elag' fiexaXafi^iiiPSty 
dk xai a^xdy xibv dedyxtav (^eHye dkoixo) etg xdg dvayxalag aixS 
XQBlag xal xG)y Im^eyovfiiytay dLdeXq^^y^ 65 xaid fiijdiya t^ttoj' 
o^xoiig iaxeqeXadai* 6 y&q vdftog xov Oeov diexii^axo, xo^g rqJ 
6vGia<TXf]Qi(p intjQSxovyxag ix xov dvataaxr^qlov xgtgjeadat' 
inelneg o^dk crxgaximai noxs idloig dtpwyhtg. bnXa xax& rtoXs^ 
fdav inHpkqoyxat,-~Apo9t. Can,, 37 (39), 40 (41). Brun», pp. 6, 7. 
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who received their monthly rations from him, divisionem 
mensuram, and, accordingly, would be slow to endanger 
their living by exposing themselves to his displeasure. 
Under these circumstances, they were reduced to a humili- 
ating subordination, which exposed them to the oppressive 
exactions of arbitrary power, while it gave security to the 
bishop in the exercise of it. How closely some of our 
bishops have copied after this odious canon, we have seen 
at the close of the preceding, chapter. 

The council of Antioch, A. D. 341, gave the bishops 
entire control over all the property of the church ; and the 
synod of Gangra, A. D. 362 — 370, pronounced their solemn 
anathema upon any one who should either give or receive 
any of the goods of the church without authority from the 
bishop.22 The oppressive bearings of this system are 
clearly and concisely stated by Siegel,^^ and more at length 
by Pianck.24 Without the guidance of another, however, 
they must be obvious to any one. The subsequent history 
of the church is the best expositor of this policy; as unjust, 
as it was impolitic and injurious. " Kesponsibility to the 
people, is, therefore, a fundamental principle of republican- 
ism; a responsibility which gives the most insignificant 
contributor of his mortey towards any olbject, a right to 
examine into the manner in which it is disbursed."^ 

• 

^ ET ri^g naqnocpoqfag ixxXrjcriaarixdcg iOikot Xafi^Aveiv l( 
9id6vai> Hot jr^g ixxlTjalag nagdi ypdifiriv rod iTti&x&nov ^ tS 
iyxs/eiQiafjiivov tA Totavra, xal fi^i fiejd yvdifiTi^ adiS idilo& 
TtQaTTStVy dLvddefitt IVroi. J?l' i^g didoi ^ lafi^dvoi xagnocpoqiatf 
nagexjbg to enioxonov 1) t5 eniieTayfievov Big olxovofilav 
e^nouacgj xal 6 didoi^g xal 6 Xafi^dvov dcvdOefigc^ laTa>. — Cone, 
GtsAg., 7, 8, BrunSf p. 108. Comp. Cone. AureL, 1, c. 14, 15. 

» Handbttch, 11, p. 463. ^ Ges^U. Verfass., 1, pp. 381-^102. 

^ " The -great rule of all free institutions, — that the people alone shaU lay 
taxeSf-^Bi vital principle of all coilstitutional government; — an essentia) 
guaranty of all safe public administration,— has become involved, is at 
■take ; that solemn canon of republican creeds, — that high fundamental 
law^ — ^Do, sir, not a lavr, the mere part of a code, or a constitution 5 it is 

24 
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6. It gave the bishop unjust power over the clergy, in 
inflicting upon them ecclesiastical censure. 

These censures were, indeed, administered at first with 
caution, and not without the concurrence of a part, at least, 
of the clergy and of the church. Such moderation was. 
requisite, to prevent a combination of the clergy and of the 
people against the bishop; and the more so, before the 
introduction of that insidious regulation which gave the 
bishop, who inflicted the penalty, the sole right of removing 
it at pleasure. This crafty policy, introduced partly by ex- 
plicit coalition of the bishops, and partly by silent consent, 
had more influence than any other in completing the sub- 
jugation of the clergy, and settling upon the churches the 
government of an oppressive ecclesiastical aristocracy. The 
light of appeal to the civil authority was also strictly 
denied.* 

7. It was the occasion, in a great degree, of breaking 
down the good order and discipline of the church, which 
had hitherto prevailed. 

This was the direct result of those collisions between the 
bishops and presbyters, to which we have already alluded. 
" The bishops claimed to have the highest authority, and 
acted accordingly in the government of the church. The 
presbyters refused to acknowledge this claim, and strove to 
make themselves independent of the bishops. This strife 
between the Presbyterian and Episcopal systems is of the 
utmost importance in developing the moral and religious 
state of the church in the third century. Many presbyters 
made use of their influence to disturb the order and disci- 
pline of the church. This strife was in every way injurious 
to the order and discipline of the church."^ 

itself a constitution 3 for, give but that, and a real constitution must foUoir ^ 
take it away, and there is an end of all practical freedom."— Mr. Archer's 
Speech in Congress, Aug. 1, 1842. See Locke on Government, c. 7, $ 94. 
Works, Vol. II, p. 254.— Smyf^'s Ecd. Republicanism, p. 27. 

*s Cone. Antioch, Can. 11. 

"V Neander, Allgem. Kirch. Gesch., 1, pp. 989, 330, Sd ed. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT. 

Tms was a more comprehensive organization, to which 
the diocesan soon gave place. It is not easy to define with 
precision the date of its establishment, neither is it impor- 
tant. It was not the production of a day, but the result of 
a gradual modification of the diocesan government, by a 
further concentration of Episcopal power, and the exten- 
sion of its influence over a wider range of territory. 
These modifications were not altogether the same in 
every country, nor were they simultaneously efiected. 
The metropolitan government was developed in the East- 
em church as early as the first half of the fourth century* 
The council of Nice, A. D. 325, c. 4, ordered, that the 
** bishops should in the provinces be subject to the metro- 
politan;" and again, c. 6, "that no one should be appointed 
bishop without the consent of the metropolitan." The 
council of Antioch, A. D. 341, c. 9, defined and established 
fully the rights of the metropolitan. 

The establishment of a hierarchy in the West followed 
at a period somewhat later. The Christian religion was 
not introduced so early into these countries as in those of 
the East. It was still more blended with paganism, 
especially in the provinces and remote districts ; and the 
government of the churches was more unsettled than in 
those of the Eastern church. Still it waa at different times 
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finally introduced into the difierent districts of the Western 
church. 

The capital of the province was not, of necessity, the 
seat of the metropolitan see, nor did the limits of metropoli- 
tan jurisdiction uniformly coincide with those, of- a province. 
In Africa peculiar respect was paid to seniority of office. 
The hishop of Carthage, however, was usually regarded as 
the primate of the country. This church was also distin- 
guished for its peculiar attachment to the popular freedom 
of the primitive church ; and, to some extent, successfully 
resisted the encroachments of metropolitan usurpation. It 
would be interesting to pursue this branch of the subject, 
and inquire into the causes which led to the selection of 
the several cities which became the seat, respectively, of 
the metropolitan see, but we must content ourselves by 
simply saying, that this distinction was conferred upon 
Jerusalem, Antioch, Caesarea, Alexandria, Ephesus, Co- 
rinth, Rome, Carthage, Lyons, and others. Thus in time 
the metropolitan government, in place of the diocesan, was 
settled upon the whole Christian church. 

I. Means of its establishment. 

The supremacy which the bishops had already acquired, 
together with the increasing extension of Christianity, soon 
introduced this organization as a new form of the hierarchy. 
After becoming the state religion under Constantino, Chris- 
tianity spread with. great rapidity. Small churches became 
large Christian communities, of sufficient importance to 
claim the privilege of having bishops of their own, in the 
place of presbyters. These bishops, however, like the 
presbyters who preceded them^ still sustained certain rela- 
tions to the bishop of the metropolis, and, in many ways, 
conceded to him the pre-eminence. It was his prerogative 
to summon the meetings of the synod, to make the intro- 
ductory address, to preside over their deliberations, and to 
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publish the results of their council. The publication of 
these results made him known in all the churches. All 
official returns from other churches and councils were also 
made to him, — all which contributed to establish his supe- 
riority, and to give him a controlling influence over the 
other bishops of the province. These provincial bish(^ 
soon began to be emulous of receiving consecration at the 
hands of the metropolitan; and, accordingly, he began, as 
opportunity presented, to assume the right of ordaining. 
Thus the process of centralization went steadily on, widen- 
ing the circle of its influence, and drawing more under the 
power of the prunate. 

This authority was, as yet, wholly conventional, so that 
his official superiority was virtually conceded to him, and 
established, before the intention was entertained of confirm- 
ing it by statute-law. The name of metropolitan had not 
yet been conferred upon him, but in the councils of this 
period he is styled primate, primate of the apostolical see^ 
&c.^ But about the beginning of the fourth century, the 
prerogatives of the metropolitan began to be the subject of 
statute regulations. As in civil matters, the smaller towns 
and villages were dependent upon the larger, and all mutu- 
ally dependent upcm the capital of the province, so in the 
church, the country was divided into ecclesiastical districts, 
corresponding, even in ruam/e, with those of the state. Thus 
the church received from the Soman state, withoutWiange 
of signification, the terms, metropolis, diocese, &c. ; so that 
the names of the difierent orders of the clergy denoted not 
their official duties^ so much as their local relations and 
relative rank. Hence, the names of rural and dty bish- 
ops, — provincial, diocesan, and rMtropolitan.^ 

> Comp. Ziegler'a Vereuch., pp. 69^71. 

« Thedevelopment of the metropolitan system is briefly stated by Siegel, 
Handbach, 11> p. 264, seq. ; and more at length, by Planck, GeseU. Verfasi., 
l,pp. ff72— fi98, aAd by Zieglet, pp. 61— 164. 

24» . ■ 
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We are now arrived to that period in the history of the 
church, in which its government appears abnost in total 
contrast with that of its apostolical and primitive organiza- 
tion. The supreme authority is no longer vested in the 
church collectively, under a popular administration, but in 
an ecclesiastical aristocracy, entrusting the. government of 
the church to a clerical hierarchy, who both make and 
administer the laws, without the intervention of the people. 
This, then, is a proper point to pause, and contemplate the 
practical bearings and results of this system of ecclesiastical 
polity which has taken the place of that which the church 
originally received at the hands of the apostles. 

11. Results of the system. 

These may be contemplated in their relations to the laity, 
to the clergy, and to the general interests of religion. 

.1. In regard to the laity. 

(a) It destroyed the sovereignty of the church as a col- 
lective body. 

The sovereign authority was formerly vested, not in the 
apostles, not in the clergy, but in the whole body of the 
church. They enjoyed the inherent right of all popular 
assemblies, — that of enacting their own laws and regulations, 
and of controlling the execution of them, by electing their own 
officers for the administration of their government. Under 
the Epiiscopal government, this cardinal right, the only basis 
of all rational liberty, civil or religious, "was taken away froni 
them. They had no part in framing the rules by which 
they were governed. Though they still retained some 
control over the election of their spiritual rulers, the system 
itself was already a virtual disfranchisement of the people ; 
and finally resulted in the total separation of the people 
from all part' even in the elections to ecclesiastical offices. 
The law-making power was now entirely in the hands of the 
bishops, who gave laws to the people, under the sanction of 
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divine authority, and executed them at their own pleasure. 
The result is given by Planck, in the following terms: 
*< From the spirit of most of the ordinances which these 
new lawgivers made for the laity, this much, at least, is 
apparent from the execution of them, that they were directly 
designed or adapted to bring the people yet mote under the 
yoke of the clergy, or to give them opportunity more fre- 
quently and firmly to exercise their power." ^ . 

(b) It exposed the laity to unjust exactions, by uniting 
the legislative and eoxcutive branches of government* 

The union of these has ever been the grand expedient of 
despotic usurpatioh ; and it holds good, as truly in church 
as in state, that when those two great departments of gov- 
ernment are united in one and the same man, or body of 
men, the subjugation of the people is well nigh completed. 
They may have wise and good magistrates, who will gra- 
ciously extend over them a virtuous administration; but 
the checks and restraints by which the popular rights are 
guarded in every free government, are eflectually removed. 
They were thiiS taken away in the church by the organiza* 
tion now under consideration. The people had no adequate 
protection against the exercise of arbitrary power, nor any 
available mode of redress, under the injustice to which they 
stood exposed. 

But the clergy enjoyed many privileges, by which they 
were, in a measure, withdrawn from the operation of law, 
on the one hand, and on the other, were entrusted with 
civil and judicial authority over the laity. Three particu- 
lars are stated by Planck. 

1. In certain civil cases they exercised a direct jurisdic- 
tion over the laity. 

2. The state submitted entirely to them the adjudication 
of all offences of the laity, of a religious nature; 

3. Certain other cases, styled ecclesiastical, cavsae ecdesi" 
asticae, were tried before them exclusively. 

s GeseU. YexfaM., 1, pp. 452, 468. 
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The practical bearings of this arrangement, and its effects 
upon the clergy and the laity, are detailed by the same 
author, to whom we must refer the reader.^ 

(c) The laity were separated injuriously from the con- 
trol of the revenues which they contributed, both for the 
maintenance of the government of the church, and for 
charitable purposes. 

This obnoxious feature in the ecclesiastical polity, which 
prevailed at this time, has been already mentioned. It is, 
obviously, an equitable principle, that every man or body of 
men should themselves be at liberty to do as they will 
with their own. This principle requires every government 
that would respect the rights of the people, to submit to them, 
in some form, the control of the revenue. To deny them 
this right is injustice, oppression, unmitigated despotism. 
The hierarchy was a spiritual despotism, which completed 
the subjugation of the people, by removing them firom a 
just participation in the disbursement of the revenues of 
the church. All measures of this nature, instead of origi- 
nating with the people, as in all popular govenunents, 
began and ended with the priesthood.^ The wealth of die 
laity was now made to flow in streams into the church. 
New expedients were devised to draw money £rom them.® 
Gonstantine himself also contributed large sums to enricli 
the coffers of the church, which he also authorized, A. D. 
321, to inherit property by will.'^ This permission opexied 
new sources of wealth to the clergy, while it presented 
equal incentives to their cupidity. With what address 

* Gresell. VerfasB.; 1, p. 308, seq. . 

* Cone. Gan., Can. 7, 8. Bracar. 11, c. 7. The aboye canons clearly 
indicate the unjust and oppressive operation of this system. 

^ It was a law of the church in the fourth, century, that the lai^ should, 
eTery Sabbath, partake of the sacrament ; the effect of which law was to 
augment the revenues of the church, each communicant being required to 
bring his offering to the altar. Afterwards, when this custom wad discon- 
tinued, the offering was still claimed.-^Congr. AgcUh., A. D. 585, c. 4. 

f Cod. Theod. 4, 16, Tit. 2, a 4. Euseb., 10, 6. Sbzomen, Lib. 1, c. 8. 
Ub.5,6. 
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they employed their newly-acquired rights is apparent firom 
the fact stated by Planck; *' that in the space of ten yea^ 
every man, at his decease, left a legacy to. the church ; and, 
within fifty years the clergy, in the several provinces, un- 
der the color of the church, held in their possession one 
tenth part of the entire property of the province. By 
the end of the fourth century, the emperors themselves 
were obliged to interpose to check the accumulation of 
these immense revenues: — a measure which Jerome said 
he could not regret, but he could only regret that bis 
brethren had made it necessary ."^ Many other expedients 
were attempted to check this insatiable cupidity, but they 
only aggravated the evil which they were intended to 
relieve. 

{d) The system in* question was not only a violation 
of the natural rights of the laity, but it was equally inju- 
rious to thqir spiritual interests. ' 

If it be important that the people should appoint those 
who rule over them in civil government, much more is it 
that they should control the appointment of those who are 
to be set over them in the Lord. It is a serious objection 
to this system that it interfered with this religious privilege. 
The clergy were elected by the bishop, and the bishop 
again, appointed the clergy. The intervention of the peo- 
ple was often a form, and even the form itself was finally 
discontinued. A ministry imposed in this manner upon a 
people, must of necessity be coldly received and compara- 
tively barren in its results. This topic opens a fruitful- 
subject of remark, but it has already come under consid- 
eration, and we submit it to the reflections of the reader 
without further remark. 

(e) The tendency of this form of government was to 
render the laity indifferent to the religious interests of the 
church. 

• Gesell. Verfass., 1, p. 281. Comp. Pertsch, Kirch. Hist., sec. 11, c. 9. 
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It left them no part in administering the concerns of the 
church; and the consequence seems inevitahle, that they 
would do little for the promotion of its purity. The moral 
obligation rested, indeed upon them, to which, however, 
they must of necessity become in a measure insensible, 
having little opportunity to act directly in the fulfilment of 
their duty. If scandals abounded, it belonged not to them 
to remove them. If a case of discipline occurred, it began 
and ended' with the clergy. Every thing tended to sep- 
arate the laity from the care of the church ; and practically 
to influence them to neglect the duty of watching and 
striving together for the maintenance of practical godliness 
among all its members. Their religious and covenant 
obligations, if acknowledged, pressed not upon them with 
the interest of an urgent and present duty. The severity 
of the penalties which the system of penance inflicted was 
such also that, by mutual consent, they connived at the 
ofifences of the church, and concealed them, to prevent the 
bishops from exercising their authority in this way ; and 
thus the discipline of the church came to be neglected. 

(/) The tendency of the system was to sunder the 
private members of the church from each other, and to 
prevent the enjoyment of their mutual fellowship and 
watchfulness one over the other. 

The connection of each member with the church was a 
transaction between him and his bishop or presbyter. The 
ordinary members of the church, having no agency in the 
transaction, could have little oneness of feeling, or union of 
spirit, with those who were, from time to time, enrolled on 
the records of the church. They were received to the 
ordinances of the church, rather than to the fellowship, 
the confidence and aflection of brethren, one in heart, in 
sympathy and Christian love with them. The estrange- 
ment under such circumstances is mutual. Nor is it easy 
to see how there can be that blending of spirit and flow of 
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love between all of the several members, and that mutual 
watchfulness for each other's welfare, which Christ designed 
as one of the richest privileges of Christian fellowship. 

The mutual estrangement and the general neglect of 
Christian watchfulness and discipline which dishonored the 
church at this time is forcibly exhibited by Eusebius, who 
lived in the age now under consideration; he says, — ** After 
Christianity through too much liberty was changed into lax- 
ness and sloth — then began men to envy and revile one 
another ; and to wound one another as if with arms and 
spears in actual warfare. Then bishop arose against bishop, 
and church against church. Great tumult prevailed, and 
hjTpocrisy and dissimulation were carried to the highest 
pitch. And then began the divine vengeance, as is usual, 
to visit us ; and such was the condition of the church that 
the most part came not freely together. "^ 

^*As things now are, all is corrupted and lost. The 
church is little else than a stall for cattle, or a fold for 
camels and asses ; and when I go out in search of sheep 
I find none. All are rampant and refractory as herds of 
horses and wild asses; everything is filled with their 
abounding corruptions." ^® Similar sentiments occur abun- 
dantly in the writers of the third and fourth centuries and 
the ages following. 

{g) This system was a gross infiringement of the right 
of private judgment in religion. 

It was a law strictly enforced that every laymen should be 
careful blindly to believe, without inquiry, without evidence, 
all that the church, represented by the bishop in synod, 
should prescribe. The evidence he was not competent to 
examine. Here is the origin of that papal policy that 
denies the Bible to the laity, and the pattern of that "prudefU 
reserve" which Puseyism inculcates in preaching the gos- 
pel to the common people. The exercise of one's private 

• Eccl, Hist., 8, c. 1. w ChiyaoBtom, Horn. 89, in Math., Vol. 7, p. 830. 
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judgment, leading hirai to dissent from the piescribed arti- 
cles, was not only a heinous sin, but a violation of the law 
of the state, punishable with severe penalties. ^^ 

*<In endeavoring by the secular arm, to compel all the 
Christians to entertain the .same speculative opinions, the 
questions then debated, the sovereigns at once turned free 
discussions into controversy and strife. They inflamed 
instead of extinguishing party spirit. They formally di- 
vided the church into sects. They entailed the disputes 
of their own times, as an inheritance of sorrow to posterity, 
. and wrote Intolerance over the portal of the hou^ of 
God." 13 

. 2. Results of the metropolitan government upon the 
clergy. 

The clergy, under this system, appear in many respects 
in strong contrast to the ministry of the apostolical and 
primitive churches. 

(a) Their officers are greatly multiplied. Instead of 
two classes of ecclesiastical oflicers, as the ordinary minia- 
ters of the church, there are now many in diflerent degrees 
of rank, defined with the precision and guarded with the 
caution almost of military or naval discipline. The in- 
crease of the churches would, of necessity, require a cor- 
responding increase in the number of its ministers. So 
that even in the second century, there were Christian 
churches which had twenty or thirty presbyters and some- 
times as many deacons.i^ This latter class however was 
more generally limited to the number of seven. ^^ But we 

>i Sozomen, Eccl. Hist., Lib. 7, c. 6. Codex Theodosian, L. 16, 
tit. 3, 1. 2. 

^ R^T. Thomas Hardy, cited in Dr. Brown^ Law of Christ, respecting 
ehil obedience, p. 612. 

w Christ. Antiq. Art. Deacons, chap. 3, $ 10, p. 107, seq» 

l*'The chur.ch at Rome under Cornelius, A. D. 250, had 46 presbyters, 
7 deacons^ 7 sub-deacons, 42 clerks, besides 52 exorcists, readers, janitors, 
dtc. Euseb., £ccl. Hist., Lib. 6, c. 43. 
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liave now several entirely new classes of officers in the 
charch, suihdeiicons, acolyths, readers^ exorcists, door-keepers, 
&c. To these were subsequently added many others, advo^ 
catesy aiwdiHoi, apocrisiarii, cimdiardu, custodesy mansionarii, 
notarii, aiconomoi, synceUi, &c., &c. The specific duties of 
these several officers are briefly stated in our Antiquities 
of the Christian Church,^^ and more at length in the larger 
works of Bingham, Augusti, Siegel and Boehmer. 
These new officers, some of which were merely titular, 
had their origin, not in the exigencies of the church, but 
from ether causes, which indicate still farther changes in 
the ministry and the existing government, that remain to 
be mentioned. To one of these, allusion has already been 
made, but it requires a more specific consideration. 

(b) The distinctions between the diflerent orders of the 
clergy are drawn with great care, and cautiously guarded^. 

The councils of the period abound with canons defining 
the boundaries of the respective grades of* the clergy. 
Henceforward history is especially employed in describing 
their errors and disputes. Gregory Nazianzen, A. D. 360, 
in view of these ambitious contentions, exclaims, "How I 
wish there had been no precedence, no priority of place, 
no authoritative dictatorship, that we might be distinguishe<t 
by virtue alone. But now this right hand, and left hand,, 
and middle, and higher and lower, this going before and 
going in company, have produced to us much unprofitable 
affliction, — brought many into a snare, and thrust them 
out among the herd of the goats; and they, not only of the 
inferior order, but even of the shepherds, who, though 
masters in Israel, have not known these things." ^^ " I am 
worn out — with contending against the envy of the holy 
bishops ; disturbing the public peace by their contentions, 
and subordinating the Christian faith to their own private 
interests.". . . " If I must write the whole truth, I am de- 

16 Cliapter IV, pp. 119^-130. " Orafc 88, VoL 1, p. 481 

25 
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tennined to absent myself, from all assemblies of the. 
bishops; for I have never seen a happy result of any 
councils, nor any that did not occasion an increase of evils, 
rather than a reformation of them by reason of -these per- 
tinacious contentions, and this vehement thirst for power, 
such as no words can express. "^^ 

(c) The clergy manifest a strong party feeling. 

There is an esprit du corp$y which separates them in 
interest and feeling from the lower orders, and from the 
church. They have become one party, and. the church 
another; each with their separate interests. And these too 
often are contrary, the one to the other. This spirit mani- 
fested itself particularly in their synods, where the bishops 
sought to depress as much as possible the other orders of 
the clergy. Even when they had occasion to inflict cen- 
sure upon their own number, the hierarchy never forgot 
the interests of their order, in respect to the other. ^^ On 
the other hand, many rules were prescribed regulating the 
relative rank of the presbyters, deacons and subordinate 
officers; and the violating of these rules was punished 
wiih increasing frequency and severity. For proof of this 
reference may be had to the councils of Elvira, Neocaesarea 
and Nice.19 

"They (the bishops) had the means of carrying any 
measure for their own advantage ; and, while they con- 
tinued united, it was not easy for a whole church, even, 
and much more, for a single individual of the clergy, or 
of the laity, to oppose them. Even if a whole church came 
into collision with their bishop, they must submit to the 
decision of the provincial synod, of the metropolitan, and 
also of his fellow-bishops. The danger was, that these ail, 
and even the churches of the province, would agree in a 

" Ep. PhUagrio, 66, al. 69, p. 823, and Ep. Procopio, 55, al. 42, p. 814. 
>8 Cone. Antioch., c. 2, Synod. Gangr., c. 7, 8. Cone. Chalcedon, c. 8. 
18 Comp. Cone. Laodio.-, c. 20, 42, 66. . 
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coalition against the party who began the prosecution ; so 
that, in the end, they would be excluded from the bonds of 
Christian fellowship. Who can suppose that the bishops 
could be men, and not act, in such circumstances, for the 
interest of their order?" 20 

■Is it at all easier now for a layman to oppose successfully 
the will of the bishop ? Is not his authority as absolute 
now as then, and his will as certainly carried into efiect ? 
Let the doings of the late convention at New York be 
consulted for a reply. 

(d) Under these circumstances, strong temptations are 
presented to the lower orders, to become the sycophants of 
the. higher for the promotion of their own interests. 

The inevitable consequence of entrusting the offices of 
the church to the arbitrary disposal of the bishops, is to 
surround them with a crowd of sycophants, eager to se« 
cure their favor. 

"-They flatter the rulers, they affectionately salute the 
influential, they carefully Wait upon the rich ; the glory of 
God they disregard ; his worship they defile, jeligion they 
profane, Christian' love they destroy. Their ambition is 
insatiable; they are ever striving after honor and fame. 
They aspire to be high in office ; and, to accomplish this 
end, spare not to excite the worst of enmities among the 
best of friends." 21 This is said by a Roman bishop, of 
his own clergy ; and Gregory of Nsizianzen, at an earlier 
period, charges them with flattering the great and crouching 
to them in every way. But when they had others in their 
power, then were they more savage than lions ; and joined 
one party or another for the slightest reasons, like the 
polypus that can assume any color according to circum- 

«> Planck, Gesell. Verfass., 1, p. 179. Comp. p. 129. Zieglees Versuch., 
&c., pp. 56f 57. 

21 Leo VII, EpiBt. ad Epiac. Bavar. ap, Aventinum et in Catal. Test. 
Vet., p. 209. Cited in Arnold's Wahre AbbUdung, p. 919. 
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ataBces.^ At another time he describes them as ^' seducing 
flatterers, flexible as a bough, savage as a lion to the weak, 
cringing as a dog to the powerful, who knock at the doors, 
not of the learned, but of the great, and value highest, not 
what is useful, but what is pleasing to others."^ 

" Wherever," says Robert Hall, " religion is established 
by law, with splendid emoluments and dignities annexed to 
its profession, the clergy, who are candidates for these dis- 
tinctions, will ever be prone to exalt the prerogative, not 
only in order to strengthen the arm on which they lean, 
but that they may the more successfully ingratiate them- 
selves in the favor of the prince, by flattering those ambi- 
tious views and passions which are too readily entertained 
by persons possessed of supreme power. The boasted 
alliance between church and state, on which so many 
encomiums have been lavished, seems to have been little 
more than a compact between the priest and the magistrate 
to betray the liberties of mankind, both civil and religious. 
To this the clergy on their part at least have continued 
steady, shunning inquiry, fearful of change, blind to tbe 
corruptions of government, skilful to discern the signs of 
the tiTnes, and eager to improve every opportunity, and to 
employ all their art and eloquence to extend the preroga- 
tive and smooth the approaches of arbitrary power." 

(e) It is an' objectionable feature of this system, that the 
clergy are entrusted with the exercise of both ecclesiastical 
and civil powers. 

Constantino gave to the bishops the right of deciding in 
secular matters, making them the highest court of judica- 
ture, and ordering that their judgment should be final and 
decisive as that of the emperor himself, x^c/toi Tr(g rw 
dlXwy dixaajGiP ihaavel naqdi tov ^aatXimg l^evexOeXaav^ 

» Objurgat. in cler. Cited in Wahre Abbildong; p. 918. 
» De Episcopi8,p. 1031. Ed. Basil., 1671. Ed. Colon., 1590, Vol. H, 
p. 304. 
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whose officers were required to execute accordingly these 
decisions.^ 

To what height the authority of the clergy finally rose 
in the government of the state we need not say. With 
the union of church and state under Gonstantine, the way 
was opened for the exercise of clerical influence in many 
ways, over the secular interests of hoth. Enough was 
done to excite in the bishops an ambition for worldly power, 
and scope suflicient was given for the play of these dan- 
gerous passions. The details we must leave the reader to. 
pursue in the histories of the church. Siegel has men- 
tioned one crafty device, which sufficiently discovers the 
aspirations of prelatical ambition after political power. 
This was the rule which required " the subordinate clergy 
to obtain permission from the metropolitan to pay their 
visits to the emperor." The manifest design of this expe- 
dient was to overrule the appeals of the inferior clergy 
to Cffisar, by embarrassing them in their approaches to 
him. In short, the policy of the bishops was to embarrass 
others as much as possible, in making appeal to the civil 
authority, while they themselves employed it to accomplish 
their own party purposes. " The bishop, for example, has 
some measure to carry, which he foresees will be opposed 
by others. He goes, therefore, to the palace and obtains 
fronx the emperor a decree in his own name, formed agree- 
ably to the will of the bishops. At another time, a new 
doctrine is to be put forth under the sanction of the whole 
church, as an article of faith. From this others dissent, 
and declare it to be erroneous. The bishop now makes 
interest at the palace, either to have a synod called by 
authority of the emperor to decide the point, or a decree 
comes direct from the court, declaring the article in ques- 
tion orthodox, and denouncing all who dissent from it as 
heretics. More frequently a presbyter would be a bishop, 

«4 Sozomen, Lib. 1, c. 29. Com. Valesius in Euseb., De Vit. Const, c. 27. 

25* 
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or a bishop of a small and feeble cburch would be promoted 
to a higher and richer. But seeing that this in the ordi- 
nary course of things cannot be accomplished, he applies ', 
again to the palace, and hajs the address to obtain a recom- , 
mendation, which has all the form of a command, or else ' 
an explicit decree, by virtue of which, without further 
trouble, he is advanced to his desired place. 

Hundreds of cases to this efiect occur in the history of 
the fourth and fifth century. And all this, as any one 
must see, was entirely natural, according to the ordinary 
course of things. When so often availing themselves of 
this right of appeal to the emperors as they did, could the 
bishops fail to remember they could in this way, not only 
serve the church, but promote also their own convenience, 
and the furtherance of their designs?"** 

(/) A secular, mercenary spirit now dii^honors the 
clergy. 

The history of the times abounds with examples of the 
clergy who neglected or forsook their sacred duties to en- 
gage in secular pursuits for mercenary purposes. So 
prevalent was this spirit among the clergy, that thecouncfl . 
of Eliberis, A. D. 305, saw reason to rebuke and restrain 
it, by requiring them, if they must engage in trade, to con- 
fine their operations to their own province.* 

" The church that before by insensible degrees welked 
and impaired, now with large steps went down bill decay- 
ing; at this time Antichrist began first to put forth his horn, 
and that saying was common, that former times had 
wooden chalices and golden priests; but they, golden 
chalices and wooden priests. * Formerly,' says Sulpitids, 
* martyrdom by glorious death was sought more greedily 

« • 

» Planck, GeseU. Verftss., l^pp. 269—271. Comp. pp, 453, 454. 

» Cone. Eliberis, c. 4*, Comp. Cone. Aurel., 3, c. 27. Baml the Great 
eompltuns that some of the bishops administered ordination for hire,—* 
■making even this ''grace'' an article of merchandize. A practice which 
he justly condemns. — Ep. 53, Vol. Ill, p. 147. 
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tiian now bishoprics by vile ambition is hunted after,'' 
speaking of these times ; and in another place, 'they gape 
softer possessions, they tend lands and livings, they cover 
over their gold, they buy and sell; and if there be any 
that neither possess nor traffic, that which is worse, they 
sit still and accept gifts, and prostitute every endowment 
of grace, every holy thing to sale.' And in the end of his 
•history thus he concludes ; * All things went to rack by the 
faction, wilfulness and avarice of the bishops ; and by this 
means Ood's people and every good man was held in 
scorn and derision.' "^7 

{g) The disposition of the bishops to torture and pervert 
the language of Scripture to give importance to their order, 
is worthy of particillar notice. 

Their reference to the Jewish priesthood, and the analo- 
gies which they sought from the Mosaic economy to justify 
their own ecclesiastical polity, have been already mentioned. 
'From the same source sprang the conceit of the divine 
right of Episcopacy, of the apostolical succession, and of 
the validity and necessity of Episcopal ordination. On 
these topics another shall speak whose sentiments have 
been so often cited, and who has written on the constitution 
of the church more at length and with greater ability 
than any other historian. After adverting to their reference 
to the Jewish priesthood, to the transfer of the names of 
that priesthood to the clergy of the Christian church, and 
to ^he analogies which were sought out between the chief 
priests of the temple, and the bishops of the church, 
Planck proceeds to say; — " It is easy to see, and was fore- 
seen, what advantages they might gain if they could once 
bring this notion into circulation— *- that the bishops and 
presbyters were set apart, not by the church, but by God 
himself j^ — that they held their office, and the rights of 

57 MUton's Prose Works, Vol. I, p. 22. 

58 It was a favorite sentiment of Cyprian, that God makes the priests. 
Peas 'qui sacerdotes facit^£fn#<. 69, 52. 
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their office, from God and not from the church — that they 
were not the servants of the church, hut ordained of God 
to he its overseers, and appointed hy him to he the guardians 
of its sanctity — that the service of the ministry for this 
new religion must he performed altogether hy them, and 
by their body — and, therefore, that they must of necessity 
constitute themselves a distinct order, and form a separate 
caste in the church; — all this was clearly manifest to their 
minds ; and, accordingly, they sought out with all diligence, 
the analogies from which all these consequences could so 
easily be drawn. 

<*In view of the obvious advantages which the bishops 
would gain from the prevalence of such sentiments, one is 
not surprised that Cyprian sought so much to propagate 
them in his day. Having, therefore, so much interest in 
the promulgation of these sentiments, from which pro- 
ceeded, as a necessary consequence, the diviTie right 
of their office, the bishops found means more fully to es- 
tablish them by claiming to be the successors of the apostles. 
They accordingly began now, for the first time, to promul- 
gate, with a specific intent, this doctrine of the apostolical 
succession. The bishops had, indeed, from the beginning 
\ of the second century,^ appropriated to themselves the 
title of the successors of the apostles, but it occurred to no 
one, and least of all to them, that they had of right in- 
herited the authority of the apostles, and were instated in 
all their rights. These claims, however, were not only 
put forth before the middle of the third century as an 
acknowledged right, but the bishops carefully availed them- 



^ This author flupposes the distinction between bishop and presbyter to 
have prevailed from the beginning — a distinction, however, appropriately 
implying no official superiority. '' The bishop perhaps regarded himself 
aa somewhat different from a presbyter, but not at all superior to him. He 
thought himself more than a presbyter, only inaamuch as he had more to 
do than a presbyter.''— p. 31. 
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selves of the advantages iesulting bom an inheritance of 
the apostolical succession. 

'^One of the advantages claimed was the exclusive 
xight of ordination. This favorite doctrine has ever since 
held a conspicuous place among their rights in the church. 
Indeed, it has been the ruling sentiment of the Episcopal 
hierarchy, — the foundation of this entire theory of an 
ecclesiastical ministry. The church were taught to belieTe 
that the right in question was borrowed from the ancient 
Jews; and that the apostles, by means of it, had originally 
inducted bishops and presbyters into office.^^ They weie 
taught that the laying on of hands was, not merely a sym* 
bolical rite, but that it must be regarded «5 a religious act, 
having in itself a certain efficacy, by which the individual 
upon whom it had been rightly performed was not only 
invested with all the rights of the office, but was alae 
rendered competent to impart to others the same clerical 
grace. In a word, a mysterious and supernatural power 
was ascribed to this laying on of hands, by which the 
Holy S{Mrit was transmitted to the person who received 
ordination from them; just as the apostles, by the laying 
on of their hands, communicated the gift of working 
miracles. Acts 8: 17. 10: 47. 

*' When once the Inshop had come to be regarded as 
the neccessors of the apostles, they could easily lay cle^ 
also to the prerogatives and gifts of the apostles. Hence 
the doctrine that none but the bishops could whmnister «. 
;valid ordination ; for. they, by being constituted the suc^ 
cessors of the apostles, had alone the power, by the laying on 
of the hands, to impart a similar gift, with ability to trans** 
mit it unimpaired to others. In order more deeply to 
impress the new doctrine upon the minds of the people, or 
to inspire them with a firmer belief in it, they took caie 

» Potestas ApoBtolis data est et episcopis, qui ew vicaria ordina- 

tioBe Bacce88enint^-<-C9!|Tum, Ep. 75. 
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also to administer the rite of* ordination with the appear- 
ance of greater formality and solemnity. This, in all 
probability, was the true reason for the custom of saying, 
in the laying on of the hands, Accipe SuTictum Spiritum, 
Beceive the Holy Ghost ! 

"In the same connection came also the suggestion, that 
it was important, not merely for the bishops, but for the 
presbyters and deacons also to receive ordination.^i They 
were accordingly ordained. The subordinate orders ixrho 
had lately been instituted in th^ clergy, received also a 
kind of ordination. For, so far as the people could be im- 
pressed with a sense of the mysterious influence of this 
ceremony, they would regard him who had received the 
ordinance as another being, no longer on an equality with 
them ; and so the great end designed by all these things 
would be accomplished — that of impressing more deeply 
upon the minds of the people thai the clergy are a peculiar 
doss of personst set apart by God himself as a distinct tfrder 
in the church.^* ^ 

(A) The clergy manifest an intolerant, persecuting 
spirit.' 

It is the legitimate efiect of siich pretensions as have 
been specified in the foregoing article. Dissent from their 
doctrines becomes a denial of God's truth ; disobedience to 
their authority, rebellion against God; and heresy, the 
most heinous of sins. Accordingly, the great strife now is 
to guard against the spread of heretical opinions. He who 
ventures to promulgate them, fails not to draw down upon 
himself the severest penalties of prelatical power. The 
history of the church, from the fourth century, downward, 
is little else than a tedious recital of endless discussions of 

'1 Cyprian at least admonished the deacons to remember that God ap- 
pointed the apostles, i. e., the bukopSf but the deacons were constituted 
the ministers of the church by the apostles. Apostolos, id est episcopos 
Dominus elegit 3 Diaconos autem apostoli sibi constituerent ministros.— 
Ep. 9. » Gesell. Vfii&M., I, pp. 157—163. 
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forms of expression and of doctrines, by which the church 
is perpetually agitated, together with a humiliating exhi* 
bition of the bigotry and fiery zeal with which the charge 
of heresy was prosecuted. Many« according to Epiphanius, 
were expelled from the church for a single word or two, 
which, in the phraseology of it, might seem to be contrary 
to the faith.33 The charges were frequently groundless, 
often contemptible ; and so multifarious, withal, that it might 
be difficult to say what In human conduct or belief has not 
been branded as heresy. For a priest to appear in worship 
without his surplice was heresy.^ To fast on Saturday 
or Sunday, " heresy, and a damnable thing." ^ And yet 
this indefinite, indescribable sin, called heresy, was enough, 
not only to expel one from the church, but to drive him 
into exile from his kindred and -his country, the victim of 
relentless intolerance. This zeal for truth was quickened, 
also, by that avarice which seized upon his house, his 
lands, his property of every description, and confiscated it 
for the benefit, ostensibly, of the church, but really, as a 
gratuity to the pious zeal of his clerical persecutors.^ 
When this failed to reach him, the arm and the sword of 
civil justice were invoked against him. Thus was he per- 
secuted, even until, and unto death, by the exterminating 
zeal of prelatical bigotry. The reader will find in the 
Codex of Theodosius enough to verify all; and much more 
than has been said on this subject; or in the ancient history 
of Socrates, to say nothing of the modem histories of 
Neander, and others. 

M Epist. ad Johan. Hieros., Vol. II, Op., p. 314. The least deviation from 
the prescribed formularies and creeds of the charch was heresy, according 
to the famous law of Arcadius, A. D. 395. Haeritici sunt qui yel levl ar- 
gumente a judicio catholicae religionis et tramite detecti fuerint deviare. 
~^Cod. Theodos,, L. 16, tit V, de Haeret, 6, 28. 

34 Apoph. Pat. apud Coteleriam, T. 1, Mon. Graec, p. ^84. 

^ Jilomo Canon, Gr. apud eundem, c. 129. 

wCod. Theod68.,L.16,tit.6,6,43,62,57. Socrat.,7,7. A full state- 
rnent of these persecutions is given in Vol. VI, p. 118. Leipsic, 1743. 
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And yet, ander this treatment, as might h&re been fore* 
seen, heresies came up into the church like the firogs of 
Egypt. Epiphanius, who, in the fourth century, wrote 
several books against heresies, announces no less than 
eighty distinct kinds of heresy. But the most obnoxious 
feature of this rage against heresy, is, that it often became 
only a persecuting intolerance of the pious, whose religious 
life rebuked . the godless ministry that was over them. 
^One may see,'' says Jerome, "in most of the cities, 
bishops and presbyters, who, when they perceive the laity 
to seek the society of the pious, and hospitably to entertain 
them,' immediately become jealous, and murmur against 
them, lay them under bans, and thrust them out of the 
church; so that one can do.no more than what the bishop 
or overseer does. But to live a virtuous life is sure to 
provoke the displeasure of these priests; so unmerciful are 
they towards these poor men, and seize them by the neck, 
as if they would draw them away from all that is good, 
and harass them with all manner of persecutions." ^7 

3. State of religion' under the hierarchy. 

•The preceding remarks have been made, with reference, 
particularly, to the mutual relations of the clergy and the laity 
ttnder this.govemment, and the practical efiects of it upon 
them both. The inquiry now is, in regaird to their religious 
character, and the state of morials and religion generally in 
the church. .One might gladly pass in silence over this 
view of the subject. We surely have no pleasure in con- 
templating the deformities of the Christian .character, in 
any circumstances; much less in recking the general 
degeneracy of the church in this age, and the shocking 
immoralities which so frequently dishonored the lives of 
all classes, both of the clergy and the peqple. One might 
almost wish, that, in the lapse of time, a veil, even of deeper 
darkness, had been spread over the church, so that her 

*r Commeiit in Epist. 1 ad Tit 
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deformity had been seen no more. But it is seen and 
known ; and it remains for us to pause, not to exult over 
the fall of the church, but to take warning from the exam- 
ple, and to guard against a similar catastrophe. 

The great evil of her organization was, that it opened 
the way for the introduction of irreligious men into the 
ministry, and offered many inducements to them to enter 
into the sacred service of the church. It ofiered to the 
aspiring the fairest prospect of preferment to honor, wealth, 
and power, both civil and ecclesiastical; and the necessary 
consequence was a degenerate ministry. Planck, with 
great propriety, remarks : " It was a thing of course, that 
all would strive for admission into that order which was in 
the enjoyment of such wealth, and power, and distinction."* 
This was the great evil of this whole system of chuichi 
government. Hinc iUi prima Trudi lobes, — hence, the source* 
and fountain of that tide of corruption which came in upon* 
the church like an overwhelming flood.3® The instances 
that have already been mentioned, clearly indicate the 
degeneracy of the clergy, which appears more fully in the 
following particulars. 

(a) Their pride; their haughty, supercilious, and osten- 
tatious bearing. 

Every effort was made to exalt the dignity of the bishop* 
They assumed the title of priests, high-priests, apostles,, 
successors of the apostles; their highness, their excellence^, 
their worthiness, their reverence, the enthroned, the height 
of the highest dignity, the culminating point of pontifical 
glory; — these are the terms of base adulation employed to» 
set forth the dignity of these ministers of Christ.^o They 
have a separate seat, and a princely throne in the church. 

38 Gesell. VerfasB., 1, 332. 

30 Comp. Mosheim, De Rebus Christ., Saec. Ill, $ 25. > 
40 Pertsch, Can. Recht, 49. More at length, in his Kirch. Hist., Saec. 
n, c. 3, $ 15, 16, 18. 

26 
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All rise to do them reverence as they come in, and stand 
antil the bishops are seated, and often are required to stand 
iu the presence of the bishops.^^ They are decked out in 
gorgeous apparel, and even suspend sacred relics from 
their shoulders, to impress the multitude with a more pro- 
found reverence for their order.^ " The bishops," says 
Jerome, A. D. 400, " by their pride and their base deeds, 
are a reproach to their name. In the place of humility 
they manifest pride, as though they had acquired honor 
and not disgrace ; and whenever they perceive one to have 
gained an influence by rightly handling the word of God, 
they seek, by detraction, to oppose him. The people of 
God are dispersed by the abounding immoralities and 
heresies of the day, while no good shepherd appears, to 
lay down his life for the sheep ; but they are all hirelings, 
watching only for gain from the flock, and when they see 
the wolf coming they flee."^ 

41 The following canon of the council of Ma^on, A. D. 681, dictated, as 
they gravely tell us, by the Holy Spirit, is sufficient to illustrate the arti- 
fices of this kind to secure the respect of the people : — Et quia ordinationi 
sacerdotum annuente deo congruit de omnibus disponere et causis singulis 
honestum terminum dare, ut per hos reverentissimos canones et praeteri- 
torum canonum viror ac florida germina maturis fructibus enitescant, eta- 
uimus ut si quia saecularium quempiam clericorum honoratorum in itinere 
obvium habuerit, usque ad inferiorem gradum honoris veneranter sicut 
condecet Christianum illi coUa subdat, per cujus officia et obsequia fide- 
lissima christianitatis jura promeruit £t si qutdem ille saecularis «quo 
Tehitur clericusque similiter, saecularis galerum de capite auferat et clerico 
Bincerae salutationis munus adhibeat. Si yero clehcus pedes graditur et 
saecularis yehitur equo sublimis, illico ad terram defluat et debitum bono- 
tern praedicto clerico sincerae caritatis ezhibeat, ut deus, qui yera caritas 
est, in utrisque laetetur, et dilectioni suae utrumqne adsciscat. Qui vero 
haec quae apirilu »ancto dictanU sancita sunt transgredi yolueriC, ab 
ecclesiae quam in suis ministris dehonorat, quamdiu episcopus iUius 
ecclesiae voluerit suspendatur. — C .15, Brwu, Vol. II, p. 254. The grada- 
tions of rank, which wei^ obseryed with ao much precision, were made 
■absenrient to the same end, and indicate the same spirit. Cdmp. Planck, 
1, p. 368-1368. 

*» Cone. Bracar., 3, c. 5. 

43 Lib. 2, in Ezech., c. 31, Vol. Ill, p. 943. 
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(h) Their ignorance, and incompetence rightly to dis- 
charge the duties of their office. 

The clerical office, and especially that of a hishop, has 
hecome an object of covetous desire, for reasons wholly 
unlike those which made it desirable in the eyes of the 
apostle. The consequence is, that by favoritism, intrigue, 
and cunning, many find their way into office who are 
wholly unqualified for it ; and the church is afflicted with 
an incompetent and jmworthy ministry.^ While mere 
boys, they were sometimes invested with the clerical office, 
so that the fourth council of Toletum, A. D. 633, very 
properly provides for their- education, and training for their 
duties.'*^ " No physician,", says Gregory Nazianzen, A. D» 
370, " finds employment until he has acquainted himself 
with the nature of diseases ; no painter, until he has learned 
to mix colors, and acquired skill in the use of his pencil. 
But a bishop is easily found. No preparation is requisite 
for his office. In a single day we make one a priest, and 
exhort him to be wise and learned, while he knows nothing, 
and brings no needful qualification for his office, but a de- 
sire to be a bishop.**® They are teachers, while yet they 
have to learn the rudiments of religion. Yesterday, im- 
penitent, irreligious ; and to-day, priests ; old in vice ; in 
knowledge, young." ^"^ "They are, in their ministry, dull; 
in evil speaking, active ; in study, much 4it leisure ; in 
seductions, busy; in love, cold; in factions, powerful; in 
hatred and enmity, constant; in doctrine, wavering. They 
profess to govern the church, but have need themselves to 
be governed by others."^® 

** Cone. Tol., 4, c. 19. 

4ft Nos, et divinae legis, et concilioram praecepti immemores infantes et 
pueroB, levitas facimas ante legitimam aetatem ante experi^ntiam vitae. — 
Cone. Ta.y 4, c. 20. 

40 Orat. 20, De BasO., Ed. Colon., 1690, p. 335. 

47 Orat. 21. In laud Athanas., p. 378. 

« Sidonius Apollinaris, A. D. 486, Lib. 7, Ep. 9. Biblioth. Vet Pat, VI, 
p. 1112. Comp. Moaheim, De Rebus Christ., Saec. Ill, $ 26. 
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(c) The total neglect of Christian discipline, and the 
general corruption of the church, are the necessary c(mse- 
quences of a secular ministry. 

In this respect, the state of the church appears in melan- 
choly contrast with its early purity. " Formerly, the church 
of Christ was distinguished from the world by her piety. 
Then, the walk of all, or of the most Christians was holy, 
unlike that of the irreligious. But now are Christians 
as base, and, if possible, even worse than heretics and 
heathen." ^^ "How unlike themselves are Christians 
now," says Salvianus, A. D. 460. "How fallen from what 
they once were ! when we might rejoice, and account the 
church as quite pure, if it had only as many good as bad 
men in it. But it is hard and sad to say, that the church, 
which ought, in all things, to be well pleasing to God, does 
little else than provoke his displeasure." ^ This is but a 
faint sketch of his complaint. Much more to the same 
efiect is said by this writer, and confirmed by others, which 
we gladly pass in silence. Enough of this sad tale of the 
degeneracy of the church, of which the half has not been 
told. "No language," says Chrysostom, "can describe the 
angry contentions of Christians, and the corruption of 
morals that prevailed, from the time of Constantine to that 
ofTheodosius.'**! 

Of grosser enormities we forbear to speak. Much that 
is recorded, both of the clergy and the people, in the period 
now under consideratibn, cannot, with propriety, be trans- 
ferred to these pages. Suffice it to say, there is evidence 
enough to show that a shocking degeneracy of morals 
pervaded all classes of society. It began, confessedly, with 
the clergy, — in their worldliness and irreligion, their neg- 
lect of duty, their departure from the faith, and corrupt 

^ ChryBOfltom, Horn. 49, in Math., Vol. VI, p. 204. Opus imp., Horn, 
in P». 61, Vol. 1, p. 195. 
*o Lib. 6. De Gub. Dei in BiUioth. Pat. Vet., Vol. VTO, p. 362, aeq. 
>i Horn. 49, in Math., p. SOS. Opus impeifeetam. 
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example.53 From the time of CoDstantine, the tide of 
corruption, which had hegun to set in upon the chyrch, 
became deep and strong, and continued to rise and swell, 
until it had well-nigh overwhelmed the church. There 
were still examples, of men high in office in the church, 
who nobly strove to turn back this flood of iniquity; but 
they too frequently strove in vain, as their lamentations 
over the degeneracy of the church too plainly show. In the 
church of Christ there still remained, no doubt, many of his 
faithful followers, who have, in heaven, their high reward, 
however history may have failed to record the honored 
memorial of their virtues. 

Wearied, however, with the oppressive hand of prelati- 
cal power that was upon her, and sickened at the sight of 
the ungodliness which had come up into the church, and 
sat enthroned in her high places, the pure spirit of piety 
withdrew, in silent sadness, from the church to the cloister- 
ed cell, drew the curtains, and reposed in her secret recess, 
through the long night of darkness that settled upon the 
world. 

This religious declension, of which we have spoken, it 
should be well considered, could not have come over the 
church so generally through the operation of any one cause 
alone. It is the combined result of various causes. But 
that the ecclesiastical polity that early supplanted the 
government originally established by the apostles, was one 
efficient cause of this degeneracy, we cannot doubt. It 
filled the church with corrupt and unworthy members, and 
gave her an ignorant, ambitious priesthood, equally degen- 
erate and corrupt. 

The object of the Christian emperors was to bring all 
their subjects to embrace Christianity. But they totally 
mistook the means by which this work was to be accom- 

6* Chiysostom expressly says, that they were the cause of this degene- 
racy of the laity. In Math, 2$. Comp., «l80, Catal. Test. Verit., p. 77. 

26» .. 
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plished. They sought to do it by state patronage; hy 
making a professed faith in Christ the passport to favoi 
and to power. To enter into the church of Christ, was, 
accordingly, to enjoy the favor and protection of the goT- 
ernment ; to hold her offices, was to bear rule in the state. 
The consequence was, that multitudes pressed up to the 
altar of the Lord, eager to be invested with the robes and 
the office of the Christian ministry, who had nothing of its 
spirit.^ 

Such was the wayward policy, the fatal mistake of the 
first Christian emperors. Such were its disastrous results. 
My kingdom, saith Christ, is not of this world. Chris- 
tianity, though mingling freely in the afliurs of men, like 
its great Author, works its miracles of mercy and of grace, 
by powers that are hidden and divine. It stoops to no 
carnal policy, no state chicanery, no corrupt alliances; 
while, like an angel of mercy, it goes through the earth, 
for the healing of the nations. To borrow the profound 
thoughts and beautiful language of Robert Hijl, '' Chris- 
tianity will civilize, it is true ; but it is only when it is 
allowed to develop the energies by which it sanctifies. 
Christianity will inconceivably ameliorate the condition, of 
being. Who doubts it ? Its universal prevalence, not in 
name, but in reality, will convert this world into a semi- 
paradisaical state ; but it is only while it is permitted to 
prepare its inhabitants for a better. Let her be urged to 
forget her celestial origin and destiny,— to forget that she 
came from God,.and returns to God; and, whiather employed 
fay the artful and enterprising, as the instrument .of estab- 
lishing a spiritual, empire and dominion over mankind, or 
by the philanthropist, as the means of prompting their civi- 
lization and improvement, — she resents the foul indignity, 
claps her wings and takes her ffight, leaving nothing but a 
base and sanctimonious hypocrisy, in ter room." ^4 

•8 Cotnp. Sermdn by Thomas Baidy, D. D. Cited in Dr. Brown's Law 
•f Christ, pp. ^11, 512. M Address to Eustace Carey. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE PATRIARCHAL AND THE PAPAL GOVERNMENT. 

I. The patriarchal goyemment. 

This form of die hierarchy we shall dismiss with a 
very brief notice. The principles on which it was based, 
and its characteristics, were essentially the same as those 
of the metropolitan. The state of the church under this 
organization has of necessity been anticipated in the pre- 
ceding remarks. It was only a farther concentration of 
ecclesiastical power, another stage in the process of cen- 
tralization, which was fast bringing the church under the 
absolute despotism of papacy. Man naturally aspires to 
the. exercise of arbitrary power ; or, if he must divide his 
authority with others, he seeks to make that number as 
small as possible. This disposition had already manifested 
itself in the church. In many of the provinces there were 
ecclesiai^tical aspirants among the higher orders of the 
clergy, who, even to the fifth century, had not established 
an undisputed title to the prerogatives of metropolitans. 
But the continual search and strife of the bishops for a 
greater CQnsolidatioi^ of ecclesiasticial power ended in the 
e§tablishment of an ecclesiastical' oligarchy in the fifth cen- 
turyi under the form of the patriajchal government.^ 

1 Comp. Plaiick, GetMH. Verfus., 1, pp. 598—624. ZiegieVs Vewuch., 
&c., pp. 164— 366. . 
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In the course of the period from the fourth to the sixth 
century, arose four great ^ecclesiastical -divisions, whose 
primates hore the title of patriarch. These were Rome, 
Constantinople, Alexandria and Antioch. Few topics of 
antiquity have heen the suhject oT so much controversy as 
that relating to the patriarchal system, as may he seen in 
the works of Salmasius, Petavius, Sismondi, Scheelstrate, 
• Richter and others. Suffice it to say, however, that the 
council of Ghalcedon, A. D. 451, estahlished five patri- 
archates. The councils of Nice, A. D. 325, c. 6, 7, of 
Constantinople I, A. D. 381, c. 2, 5, and of Ephesus, A. D. 
531, Act. 7, had already conferred the distinction without 
the title. The incumbents of these Episcopal sees were 
already invested with civil powers. Theodosius the Great 
conferred upon Constantinople the second rank, a measure 
greatly displeasing to Rome, and against which Alexandria 
and Antioch uniformly protested. Jerusalem had the 
honor and dignity of a patriarchate, but not the rights and 
privileges.^ 

The aspirations of prelatical ambition aAer sole and 
supreme power are sufficiently manifest in that bitter con- 
test, which was so long maintained by the primates of 
Rome and Constantinople, for the title of universal patri- 
arch or head of the church universal.^ Great political 
events finally decided this controversy in the course of the 
fifth and sixth centuries in the West, and in the East in 
the seventh century in favor of the church of Rome. This 
decision resulted in the supremacy of the Pope and the 
establishment of the papal system. 

' Hence the Romans were accustomed to say, Patriarchae en ecclesia 
primitus fuere, tres per se et ex.natura saa, — ^Romanus, Alexandriniis et 
Antiochenus3 duo per accidenSjConstantiDopolitanuB et Hierosoly mitanus. 
Comp. Justihia., Nov. Constit., 123. Schroekhs, Kirch. Gesch. Thl., 17, pp. 
46, 46. CoQ^. Art. Patriarch, in the works of Augusti, Siegel, Rheinwald, 
W. Bdhmer, &c. 

^ Uaxqi&QXOS t^^ o2xou/(r^r^g, episcopus oecnmeniciis, luiiTenalii 
ecclesiac; papa, &.C. 
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II, The papal government 

This was the last refinement of cunning and self-aggran- 
dizement; the culminating point of ecclesiastical usurp- 
ation, towards which the government of the church under 
the Episcopal hierarchy had heen approaching for several 
c^ituries. It was an ecclesiastical monarchy, a spiritual 
despotism, which completed the overthrow of the authority 
of the church as a sovereign and independent body> 

The bishop of Rome was originally indebted, for his 
authority and power, to the emperor of the East ; an in- 
debtedness which he continued for some time to feel. The 
bishop of Constantinople, on the other hand, acted with more 
independence. In some instances, he successfully resisted 
the will of the emperor. But the decline of the Eafstem 
empire greatly promoted the ambitious designs of the 
bishop of Rome, and the extension of his power in Italy. 
Meanwhile the territorial government of the Eastern 
church was greatly reduced in the seventh and eighth cmi- 
turies ; the hopes of Constantinople and of her patriarch 
suffered a corresponding reduction. Territory after terri- 
tory fell away and was lost. The dioceses of Antioch, 
Jerusalem and Alexandria were overrun with Mahomedan- 
ism. Thrace became tributary to Bulgaria, and Constanti- 
nople herself was brought into conflict with the Sacarens. 

The bishop of Rome now began his splendid career. 
It commenced with the overthrow of the emperor's authority 
in Italy, and ended in results auspicious to this aspiring 
prelate beyond his most ardent expectation. The incursion 
of the Longobards into Italy favored greatly the designs 
of the Roman bishop; so that without the concurrence 
of this invasion he might never have realized the fulfil- 
ment of his hopes. The important results of this circum- 
stance to the Pope, the decline of the Eastern empire 

4 Comp. Planck, GeacU. Verfais., 1, pp. 624-673. Ziegler'e Vejsuch., 
&c., pp. 365—402. 
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by the falling off of different provinces, and the influence 
of Gregory and Zacharius in promoting the papal suprem- 
acy by ineans of the war respecting image worship and 
other devices, is very clearly exhibited by Ziegler,^ But 
Gregory III surpassed all his .predecessors by his political 
manoeuvres. After making use of the invasion of the 
Longobards to reduce the power of the emperor, he took 
care to have them removed from the neighborhood of 
Borne, if not from all Italy. Their presence had been 
the means of inspiring the people with a belief in the 
holiness of the Pope. The Franks were also deeply im- 
pressed with the same sentiments. It was accordingly 
the policy of Gregory to throw himself into the arms of 
the brave Charles Martell, that so the secular government 
of Rome might be removed as far as possible from the 
city. His next political manoeuvre was, by the aid of the 
Franks, to expel the Longobards entirely from Italy. This 
cr^ty alliance of the Pope with Pepin, proved advanta- 
geous only to the designs of the prelate, and the chief 
means of establishing his secular power.^ 

This important point in history distinctly marks the 
date of the establishment of the papal power in Rome, 
which in the middle ages rose to such a pitch that all 
Europe trembled before it. 

Thus, as we have seen, ecclesiastical history introduces 
first to our notice, single independent churches ; then, to 
churches having several dependent branches; then, to 
diocesan churches; then, to metropolitan or provincial 
churches; and then, to national churches attempered to 
the civil power. In the end, we behold two great divisions 
of ecclesiastical empire, the Eastern and the Western, now 

• Versuch., &c., p. 367. 

Comp. Ziegler as above. BowerS; Gesch. der Papste, 4t. Thl. p. 398, 
seq. Le Bret, Gesch. von Ital., Iv, Thl., p. 36, seq. Especially Holl- 
mann, Ursprange der Yerfass., in Mittelalter. Ranke's Hist, of Popes, 
B. I, c. 1, J 7. 
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darkly intriguing, now fearfully struggling with each 
other for the mastery, until at last the hypothesis of the 
unity of the church is consummated in the sovereignty of 
the pope of Bome, who alone sits enthroned in power, 
claiming to he the head of the church on earth. The 
government of the church hegan in a democracy, allowing 
to all of its constituents the most enlarged freedom of a 
voluntary religious association. It ended in an absolute 
and iron despotism. The gradations of ecclesiastical or- 
ganization, through which it passed, were, from congrega- 
tional to parochial — ^parochial to diocesan— diocesan to 
metropolitan — ^metropolitan to patriarchal — ^patriarchal to 
papal. 

The corruptions and abominations of the church, through 
that long night of dreadful darkness which succeeded the 
triumphs of the Pope of Rome, were inexpressibly horri- 
ble. The record of them may more fitly lie shrouded in 
a dead language, than be disclosed to the light in the living 
speech of men. The successors of St. Peter, as they call 
themselves, were frequently nominated to the chair of 
**his holiness'' by women of infamous and abandoned 
lives. Not a few of them were shamefully immoral; 
and some, monsters of wickedness. Several were heretics, 
and others were deposed as usurpers. And yet this church 
of Rome, " with such ministers, and so appointed, — a 
church corrupt in every part and every particular — individ- 
ually and collectively, — in doctrine, in discipline, in prac- 
tice," — this church, prelacy recognizes in the period now 
under consideration as the only representative of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, invested with all his authority, and 
exercising divine powers on earth ! She boasts her ordi- 
nances, her sacraments, transmitted for a thousand years, 
unimpaired, uncontaminated, through such hands ! High 
Church Episcopacy proudly draws her own apostolical 
succession through this. pit of pollution, and then the folr 
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lowers of Christ, who care not to receive such grace from 
such hands, she calmly delivers over to God's uncovenanted 
mercies ? Nay more, multitudes of this communion are 
now engaged in the strange work of " unprotestantizing 
the churches " which have washed themselves from these 
defilements. The strife is, with a proud array of talents, 
of learning, and of Episcopal power, to bury all spiritual 
religion again in the grave of forms, to shroud the light of 
truth in the darkness of popish tradition, and to sink the 
church of God once more into that abyss of deep and dread- 
ful darkness from which she emerged at the dawn of the 
reformation. In the beautiful and expressive language of 
Milton, their strife is to " re-involve us in that pitchy cloud 
of infernal darkness where we shall never more see the 
sun of truth again, never hope for the cheerful dawn, 
never more hear the bird of morning sing." 



REMARKS. 

In connection with the view which we have taken of 
the rise and progress of the Episcopal system in the 
ancient church, we have a few things to remark upon its 
present characteristics and practical influence. Episco- 
pacy, as it was in the beginning, appears to us to have 
been a lamentable departure from that form of government 
which the churches assumed originally, under the guidance 
of the apostles. Episcopacy, as it is now, though modified 
in various respects, appears to us still to retain many of its 

original characteristics, some of which we have briefly to 
suggest. 

1. We object to Episcopacy, as a departure from the 
order of the apostolical and primitive churches. 

To our mind, nothing is plainer than that the govern- 
ment of the church, in the beginning, was not Episcopal. 
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And, though we are not bound, by any divine authority, to 
an exact conformity to the primitive model, yet we cannot 
doubt, that the apostles were guided by wisdom from above, 
in giving to the churches a different organization, popular 
in principle, simple in form, and better suited to the exi- 
gencies of the church in every condition of society. 

While, therefore, with so much gravity and self-compla- 
cency, Episcopacy talks of her "adherence to the Holy 
Scriptures, and to apostolical usage," we must be permitted 
to object to her whole ecclesiastical polity, as an innovation 
upon the scriptural system, and a total departure from the 
usage of the apostles, without any good reason, or favor- 
able results. 

2. We object to Episcopacy, that it had its origin, not in 
divine authority, but in human ambition. 

This is the true source from whence it sprang in the- 
ancient church. " First ambition crept in, which at length 
begat Antichrist, set him in the chair, and brought the 
yoke of bondage upon the neck of the church." This, to 
our mind, is a valid objection against Episcopacy. We 
cannot persuade ourselves, that a system, founded in human 
ambition, and reared and matured by human contrivance 
for sinister ends, should be suffered to set aside that order 
which God, in the beginning, gave to the Christian church 
through the medium of Christ and his apostles. 

3. Episcopacy removes the laity from a just participation 
in the government and discipline of the church. 

The spirit of this system is to concentrate all power in 
the bishops and clergy ; and there are not wanting porten- 
tous indications, that this spirit is at work, and this process 
of centralization going on still in our country. In England 
it was long since completed. Episcopacy is a govern- 
ment administered for the people, — the great expedient of 
despotism in every form. The government of the primi- 
tive church Avas administered hy the people, — the great 
safeguard of popular freedom, whether civil or religious. 

27 
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Discipline is also administered for the church by the 
clergy. But our confidence is in the laity, as the safest 
and best guardians of the purity of the church. "We claim 
for them a right to co-operate with the clergy in all meas- 
ures of discipline relating to their own body ; and believe 
it to be both their right and their duty to control the cen- 
tres of the church. In transferring this duty from the 
laity to the clergy, Episcopacy does great injustice to the 
members of the church, and equal injury to the cause of 
][)ure and undefiled religion. 

4. Episcopacy creates unjust distinctions dmong the 
clergy whose character and profession is the same. 

The Scriptures authorize no distinction in the duties, 
privilege?, or prerogatives of bishops, and priests, or pres- 
byters. The distinction is arbitrary and unjust. It denies 
*to a portion of the clergy the performance of certain duties 
for which they are duly qualified, and to which they are 
fully entitled in common with the. bishops. It hinders the 
inferior clergy in the performance of their proper. ministerial 
duties, and degrades them in the estimation of the people. 

5. We cannot avoid the conviction that Episcopacy 
gives play to the bad passions of men. 

We have seen what mischief it wrought in the ancient 
church, and we see not why the same causes, operating 
upon the heart of man, should not produce the same 
•results. Is not the human heart open still to pride, to 
ambition, to lust for power, and' love of supremacy? And 
is there nothing in all these Episcopal grades, — deacon, 
priest, bishop, archbishop, and what not, towering one 
above another, — is there nothing in all these to excite the 
bad passions of men ? And where so much depends upon 
patronage and Episcopal favor, is there nothing to destroy 
a manly independence of the subordinate grades ; creating 
in them a cringing sycophancy that moves in subservi- 
ency to the prelate ? Nothing to excite the discontent, the 
jealousy, or the envy of mortified ambition ? Instead of all 
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this right hand and left hand, this going before, and in 
conipany, of which Gregory complains, give us rather the 
simplicity of the gospel order, which knows no such dis- 
tinction among the ministers of Christ. 

6. We object to the exclusive, intolerant spirit of Epis* 
copacy. 

This, to our mind, is one of its most .obnoxious charac- 
teristics. That this single church should assume to be the 
only true church, and its clergy the only authorized minis- 
ters ; that the only valid ordinances and sacraments are 
administered in th^ir communion; that alone of all to 
whom salvation by grace is so freely published, they ace 
received into covenant mercy, — all this appears to us as 
pothing else than a proud and sanctimonious self-right- 
eousness, which w;e can only regard with unmingled abhor- 
rence. There is an atrocity of character in this spirit, 
which can unchurch the saints of God of every age, in 
every Christian communion, save one, and consign them, 
if not to perdition, to God's uncovenanted mercies ; — in all 
this there is an atrocity of character, which, in other days, 
has found, as it seems to us, its just expression in the fires 
of Smithfield, and in the slow torture of the auto-da-fe. 
Episcopacy holds no fellowship, no communion with us, — 
dissenters. " The Episcopal church, deriving its Episcopal 
power in regular succession from the holy apostles, througl^ 
the venerable church of England," makes public declara- 
tion, through its bishops, that it has " no ecclesiastical con- 
nection with the followers of Luther and Calvin." Be it 
so. To all this we have no right to object. But we have 
a right to our own conclusions respecting the exclusiveness 
of such a religion. 

We have already learned, from Planck, the able ex- 
pounder of the constitutional history of the Christian 
church, the origin of these high-church dogmas in the 
ancient hierarchy. A profound expositor of the constitu- 
tional history of England has also sketched the origin. of 
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these high pretensions in the English church. They are 
of comparatively recent origin, dating back only to the 
period of the settlement of the Puritans in this country. 
They sprang, also, from the same spirit for which high* 
church Episcopacy has ever been so much distinguished, — 
that is, unmitigated hatred of the religion of the Puritans. 
** Laud and his party, began, about the end of Elizabeth's 
reign, by preaching the divine right, as it is called, or abso- 
lute indispensability of Episcopacy ; a doctrine, of which 
the first traces, as I apprehend, are found about the end 
of Elizabeth's reign. They insisted on the necessity of 
Episcopal succession, regularly derived from the apostles. 
They drew an inference from this tenet, that ordinations 
by presbyters were, in all cases, null," Of Lutherans and 
Calvinists, they began now to speak, *' as aliens, to whom 
they were not at all related, and schismatics, with whom 
they held no communion ; nay, as wanting the very essence 
of Christian society. This again brought them nearer, by 
irresistible consequence, to the disciples of Rome, whom, 
with becoming charity, but against the received creed of 
the Puritans, and, perhaps, against their own articles, they 
all acknowledged to be a part of the catholic church."^ 

7. Episcopacy is monarchical and anti-republican. 

It is monarchical in form, monarchical in spirit, and, 
until transplanted to these states, has been, always and 
every where, the handmaid of monarchy. And here it is 
a mere exotic, our own republican soil being quite uncon- 
genial to all its native instincts. Its monarchical tendencies 
and sympathies are clearly exhibited by Hallam, an histo- 
rian of extensive, yarious, and profound erudition, whose 
work on the Constitutional History of England, Macaulay 
characterizes as "the most impartial book that he ever 
read." " The doctrine of passive obedience, Episcopacy 
taught in the reign of Elizabeth, even in her homilies^ 
To withstand the Catholics, the reliance of Parliament was 

7 Hallam's Constitutional History, Vol. I, pp. 540, 541. 
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upon the 'stern, intrepid, and uncompromising spirit of 
Puritanism.' Of the conforming churchmen, in general, 
they might well be doubtful." ^ 

The doctrine of the king's absolute authority was incul- 
cated by the Episcopal clergy. "Especially with the high- 
church party it had become current."^ 

Under Charles I, " they studiously inculcated, that resist- 
ance to the commands of rulers was, in every amceivabU 
instancCy a heinous sin. It was taught in their homilies. ".^^ 
''It was laid down in the canons of convocation, 1606."^^ 

Sibthorp and Mainwaring, "eager for preferment, which 
they knew the readiest method to obtain, taught that the 
king might take the subject's money at pleasure, and that 
no one might refuse his demand, on penalty of damnation." 
And for such true and loyal sentiments, Main waring was 
honored with a.bishopric by Charles, and Sibthorp with an 
inferior dignity. 

James considered Episcopacy essential to the existence 
of monarchy, uniformly embodying this sentiment in his 
favorite aphorism, "No bishop, no king."^^ 

Elizabeth and her successors, says Macaulay, " by con- 
sidering conformity and loyalty as identical, at length made 
them so." 

"Charles himself says in bis letters, that he looks on 
Episcopacy as a stronger support of monarchical power 
than even an army. From causes which we have already 
considered, the Established Church had been, since the 
Reformation, the great bulwark of the prerogative. ^^ " She 
was, according to Macaulay, for more than one hundred 
and fifty years, " the servile handmaid of monarchy, the 
steady enemy of public liberty. The divine right of kings, 
and the duty of passively obeying all their commands, were 

8 Hal]ain'e Const. Hist, Vol. I, pp. 262, 263. 

» Ibid., pp. 437, 438. lo Ibid., p. 264. ". Ibid., pp. 567— i?70. 

w Neal's History of the Puritans, Vol. 11, pp. 43, 44. 

i> Macaulay's MisceUanies, Vol. I, p. ^3. BpptoA 9d. 

27* 
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her fiiTorite tenets. She held them finnly, through times 
of oppression, persecution, and licentiousness ; while law 
was trampled down; while judgment was perverted; while 
the people were eaten, as though they were hread." ^* 

Great ohjection was made to the introduction of Episco- 
pacy into this country, on account of its monarchical prin- 
ciples and tendencies, so entirely counter to the popular 
spirit of our government and our religion. It was received, 
at last, only on condition of making large concessions to 
the spirit of our free institutions. In the revolutionary 
struggle, great numbers of that denomination, and a larger 
proportion of their clergy, remained fast adherents to the 
British crown. Indeed, the monarchical spirit of Episco- 
pacy, and its uncongeniality with our free institutions, is 
too obvious to need illustration.^^ 

Our fathers came here to establish "a state without king 
or nobles, and a church without a bishop." They sought 
to establish themselves here, " a people governed by laws 
of their own making, and by rulers of their own choosing.'* 
And here, in peaceful secluvsion from the oppression of 
every dynasty, whether spiritual or temporal, they became 
an independent and prosperous commonwealth. But what 
affinity, what sympathy has its government, civil or relig- 
ious, with that of Episcopacy? the one, republican; the 
other, monarchical; in sympathy, in principle, in form, 
they are directly opposed to each other. We doubt not 
that the members of that communion are firm friends to 
our republican government; but we must regard their 
religion as a strange, unseemly anomaly here; — a religious 
government, arbitrary and despotic, in the midst of the 
highest political freedom; a spiritual despotism in the 
heart of a free republic ! 

u Macaulay's Miscellanies, Vol. I, p. 249. 

IB See an extract from Chandlers Appeal on belialf of the church of 
England in America. N.Y.,1767. Cited in Smyth's Eccl. Republicanism, 
which concedes fiilly the monarchical spirit of Episcopacy. 



CHAPTER XI. 

PRAYERS OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 

The religious worship of the primitive Christiaos was 
conducted in the same simplicity and freedom which 
characterized all their ecclesiastical polity. They came 
together for the worship of God, in the confidence of 
mutual love, and prayed, and sung, and spoke in the 
fulness of their hearts. A liturgy and a prescribed form 
of prayer were alike unknown, and inconsistent with the 
spirit of their worship. 

In the following chapter, it will be my object to establish 
the following propositions. 

I. That the use of forms of prayer is opposed to the spirit 
of the Christian dispensation. 

II. That it is opposed to the example of Christ and of 
his apostles. 

III. That it is unauthorized by the instructions of Christ 
and the apostles. 

IV. That it is contrary to the simplicity and freedom of 
primitive worship. 

V. That it was unknown in the primitive church. 

I. The use of forms of prayer is opposed to the spirit of 
the Christian dispensation. 

" The truth," says Christ, " shall make you free." One 
part of this freedom was exemption from the burdensome 
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rites and formalities of the Jewbh religion. " The Lord's 
free man" was no longer bound to wear that yoke of 
bondage; but, according to the perfect law of liberty, 
James 1 : 25. 2 : 12, was required only to worship God 
in spirit and in truth. Paul often reproved Peter for his 
needless subjection to the bondage of the Jewish ritual, 
and his endeavors to impose this unauthorized burden upon 
his. Christian converts. Gal. 2 : 4, seq. 3:1, seq. 4 : 9, 
seq. Rom. 10 : 4, seq. 14 : 5, 6. Col. 2 : 16—20. Such 
was thfe perfect law of liberty which the religion of Christ 
gave to his followers. It imposed upon them no burden- 
some rites; it required no prescribed forms, with the 
exception of the simple ordinances of baptism and the 
Lord's supper. It required, simply, the homage of the 
Jieart ; the worshipping of God in sincerity and in truth. 
$0 taught our Saviour and his apostles. 

Indications of irregularity, and disorder are, indeed, 
apparent in some of the churches whom Paul addresses ; 
particularly among the Corinthians. 1 Cor. 14 : 1, seq. 
7hese irregularities, however, he severely rebukes, assuring 
them that God is not the author of confusion, but of peace, 
y. 33; i. e., of harmony in sentiment and action, as 
appears from the context. He ends his rebuke by exhort? 
ing them to let all things be done decently, and in order; 
declaring, at the same time, that the things which he writes 
on this subject are the. commandmeTUs ,of God, v. 37. He 
commends the Colossians, on the other hand, for the good 
order and propriety which they observed; "joying and 
beholding their order^ and the steadfastness of their faith." 
Col. 2:5. 

The freedom of the gospel was not licentiousness. It 
gave no countenance to disorder and coQfusipn, in the 
earliest assemblies of Christians, convened for the worship 
pf God. But it required them to worship; him in spirit 
(1^4 in truth ; in ^, confiding, filial, ^nd affectionate spirit. 
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This is that spirit of adoption which was given them, and 
which, instead of the timid, cowering spirit of a slave, 
taught them to come with holy holdness to the throne of 
grace ; and, in the amiahle confidence of a child, to say, 
•♦ Out Father who art in heaven." 

We will not, indeed, assert that the spirit of this precept 
is incompatible with the use of a form of prayer ; but we 
must feel that the warm and gushing emotions of a pious 
heart flow not forth in one unvaried channel. Who, in his 
favored moments of rapt communion, when, with unusual 
fervor of devotion, he draws near to God, and, leaning on 
the bosom of the Father, with all the simplicity of a little 
child, seeks to give utterance to the prayer of his heart, — 
who, under such circumstances, could breathe to heaven 
his warm desires through the cold formalities of a prayer- 
book ? When praying in the Holy Ghost, the Spirit itself 
helping pur infirmities, and making intercession for us with 
groanings that cannot be uttered, must we, can we employ 
any prescribed form of words to express these unutterable 
things ? 1 Such a form, if not incompatible with such aids 
of the Spirit, and such promises of his word, must at least 
be opposed to them. So prayed not our Lord. Such 
were not the prayers of his disciples. This proposition 
introduces our second topic of remark. 

II. The use of forms of prayer is opposed to the example 
of Christ and the apostles. 

Several of our Lord's prayers are left on record, all of 
which plainly arose out of the occasion on which they 
were offered, and were strictly extemporaneous^ the mere 
efiusions of his heart. So far as his example may be said 
to bear on the subject, it is against the use of forms of 
prayer. 

1 Comp. BUhop H«U, in Porter's Homiletics, p. 294. 
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The prayers of the apostles were likewise occasional 
aod exUm^poraneous, Such was the prayer of the disci- 
ples at the election of Matthias, Acts 1 : 24 ; of the church 
at the release of Peter and John, 4: 24 — 31; of Peter 
at the raising to life. of Tahitha, 9 : 40; of the church for 
the release of Peter under the persecution of Herod ; and 
of Paul at lus final interview with the elders of Ephesus, 
00 : 36 ; he kneeled down upon the beach, and prayed 
aa the struggling emotions of his heart gave him. utter- 
ance. 

It is particularly worthy of remark, that in all the exam- 
ples of prayer in the New Testament, several of which 
are recorded apparently entire, there is 90 similarity of 
form or expression^ iwr any repetition of a form, with the 
single exception of the response. Amen, Peace be with 
you, &c. Even our Lord's prayer is never repeated on 
such occasions, nor is there, in all the New Testament, the 
slightest indications of its use either by the apostles, or 
by the churches, which were established by them. 

The apostles, then, prayed extemporaneously ; and their 
example is in favor of this mode of offering unto God the 
desires of our soul. Paul often requests the prayers of 
the churches to whom he writes, in regard to particulars so 
various, and so minute, as to forbid the supposition that they 
could have been expressed in a liturgy. The same inay be 
said in regard to his exhortations to prayer, some of which, 
at least, are generally admitted to have relation particularly 
to public prayer, 1 Tim. 2 : 1, seq. Who, on .reading 
these various exhortations, would, without any previous 
opinions or partialities, ever have been directed to the 
use of any form of prayer by all that the apostle has 
written ? 

Our Lord's prayer, itself, is recorded with variations 
so great, as to forbid the supposition that it was designed 
to be used as a prescribed form; as the reader must 
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tee by a comparison of the parallel passages in the mar^ 
gin.3 

So great is the variation in these two forms, diat many 
have supposed they ought to he regarded as two dis^ 
tmct prayers. Such was the opinion of Origen. He 
notices the different occasions on which the two pra3rert 
were offered, and concludes that the resemblance is only 
such as might be expected from the nature of the subject* 

ni. The use of forms of prayer is unauthorized by the 
instructions of Christ and the apostles. 

If any instructions to this elfect were given by Christy 
they were in connection with the prayer which he taugl^ 
his disciples. We have, therefore, to examine somewhat 
in detail, ^e nature and design of the Lord's prayer. 
The views of the learned respecting the nature of o«r 



• Iw Matth. 6 : 9—13. Ih Luke 11 : a— 4. 

n'ATEP -fi/iwy 6 iv loTg U'ATEP, 

odoctvoTs' dytoa^ijrw id HvofiA dyiaad/iuo ib bvofia aov 

aov. iXdiitki ^ petctXeia trou, 

'Elffirtt ij ^avdeta uov, 
.yeyrjdif^TOit t6 dilrjjud aoVf &g 
|y oiigavQ, xal inl jr^g ^^g. 

Tov &QTOV i^^v ibv hnioO' T6v &qtov \u^v rbv intoC^ 

cnov d6g -fifiTy aiifi^QOV. aiov dldov i^fiXv ib xaO-fifikgay, 

Kal &g)6g 'fifitv lU 6q>BiXififiaTa Kai &q>sg 'fi/itp rdg dftaQjlctg 

^l/mPf ibg xui "fifietg ttxpisfiBV iifi&y xal y&g adrol ^apUfiBP 

toXg dfpeiXiraig 't^fi&v. navil dfpstXovr^ 'fifilv' 

. Kjal fii\ elaerkyxi^g fifiag elg xal fii\ Blaevkyxrjig i^ag els 

nsigaafiov.^ dAAd gvaat '^/^as nBtqaafApv, 

diTtb TOV 7T0P1JQ0V. 

The doxology is generally supposed to be spurious j but without noticing 
the omission of this in Luke, the prayers are as various as they might be 
expected to be, if delivered extemporaneously on two different occasions, 
without any intention of offering either as a prescribed form of prayer. 

' BeXjlov 1^ ditt<p6Q0vg vofdl^eadut idg ngooBvx^g xoiV& %w 
ixoiioijg f^BQij, FIbqI b^x^S' — ^Vol. I, p» 227. 
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Lord's prayer, and the ends designed by it, are arranged 
by August! under three several classes. 

1. Those who maintain that Christ ofiered no pre- 
scribed form of prayer, neither for his immediate disciples, 
nor for believers in any age ; but that he gave this as an 
example of the filial and reverential spirit in -which we 
should offer our prayers to God, and of the simplicity 
and brevity which ought to characterize our supplications, 
in opposition to the vain repetitions of the heathen, and 
the ostentatious formalities of the Pharisees. It is worthy 
of remark, that this was originally given immediately after 
rebuking such hypocritical devotions. Augustine, A. D. 
400, expressly declares, that Christ did not teach his dis- 
ples what words they should use in prayer ; but what 
things they should pray for, when engaged in silent^ 
fnental prayer,^ 

2. Those who contend that it is a specific and invari- 
able form, to be used by Christians in all ages, like the bap- 
tismal formula in Math. 28 : 19, 20 ; though not to the 
exclusion of other forms of prayer. 

3. Others incline to the opinion, that the prayer is an 
epitome of the Jewish forms of prayer which were then 
in use ; and that it comprised, in its several parts, the 
very words with which their prayers began, and which 
were embodied in one, as a substitute for so many long and 
unmeaning forms of prayer. 

Whatever be the true view of this subject, it is remark- 
able that our Lord's prayer was not in use in the age of 
the apostles. Not the remotest allusion to it occurs in the 
history of the acts of the apostles, nor in their epistles. It 
is true, indeed, that the canon of the New Testament was 
not then established, nor their writings extensively known ; 

< Non enim verba, sed res ipios eos verbis docuit, quibus et se ipsi a 
^o,et quid esset orandum cum in penetralibns, ut dictum, mentis orarent 
— 1>« Magutro, c. 2, Vol. I, p. 402. 
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but we must suppose that tradition would, at least in some 
degree., have supplied the place of the gospels. The 
supposition, that, in all cases of prayer by the disciples 
and early Christians, the use of this form must be pre- 
sumed, like that of the baptismal formula, is altogether 
gratiiitous and groundless. 

In the earliest apostolical fathers,. also, no' trace is found 
of this prayer. Neither Clement, nor Polycarp, nor any 
father, makes allusion to it, antecedent to Justin Martyr, 
A. D. 14S. And* he informs us that in Christian assem- 
blies, the presiding minister offered up prayer and thanks- 
giving, as he was able, oarf d-bva/jug di/xol, and that hereupon- 
the people answered Amenl This expression, as we shall 
endeavor to show in another place, means, — as well as he- 
catddy or to the best of his ability. It shows that pubUe 
prayers were not confined to any pre-composed forms.. 
The' Lord's prayer may have been used in connection* 
with these extemporary addriesses of the minister; but 
there is no evidence of such an usage. In describing the* 
ceremony of baptism, Justin speaks of the use which is 
made of " the name of the universal father," t6 tov IJaTgos. 
Toy oX&Vf which is supposed by some to be an allusion ta 
the expression, " our Father who art in heaven." 

Lucian, A. D. 180, in his Philopatris, speaks of the 
prayer which begins vnth the Father, ivx'^ dnb IlaT^c:. 
iigSdfisvog, which may possibly be a similar allusion to our 
Lord's prayer. 

Nothing much more explicit occurs in Irenaeus. He 
says, however, " Christ has taught us to say in prayerr 
* And forgive its our debts'; ' for he is our Father, whose- 
debtors we are, having transgressed his precepts."^ This 
passage only shows his acquaintance with the' prayer, 
but proves nothinj^ in relation to the liturgical use of it. 
The same may be said of Cfemerit of Alexandria, wha 

* AdT. HaerM.. Lib. 5. c. 17. . ' 
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makes evident allasion to the Lord's pnjer in serersl 
passages.^ 

The Apostolical Constitations belong to a later age, and 
cannot, therefore, be introduced as evidence in the ques- 
tion under consideration. 

Tertullian, at the close of the second century and be- 
ginning of the third, together with Origen, and Cjrprian, 
who lived a few years later, give more authentic notice of 
the Lord's prayer. 

Tertullian not only quotes the Lord's prayer in rarious 
parts of his writings, but he has left a treatise " On Prayer," 
which consist of an exposition of it, with some remarks 
appended, concerning the customs observed in prayer. 
In this treatise, which he is supposed to have written, be* 
fore he went over to Montanism, i. e., before the 3rear 
200, Tertullian represents this prayer, not merely as an 
exemplar, or pattern of Christian petitions, but as the 
quintescence and ground of all prayer ; and as a summary 
of the gospel."^ He strongly recommends, however, other 
prayers, and enumerates the sefveral parts of prayer, such as 
supplication, entreaty, confession of sin, and then* proceeds 
to show that we may offer other petitions, according to* our 
accidental circumstances and desires, having premised this 
legitimate and ordinary prayer which is the foundation 
ofaU.« 

Cyprian, who' died A. D. 2d8, repeats the sentiments of 
Tertullian, whom he recognizies, to a great extent, as his 
guide in all points of doctrine. He wrote a ^eatise on 
the Lord's prayer, on nearly the siame plan as that of Ter* 
tullian. He has less spirit, but is more full than his pre- 

« Especially Pa«dag., Lib. 3. 7 De Otatione, c. 1, pp. 129, 130. 

B Quoniam tamen Dominus prospector hamanaram necessitatam 
■ennrain post traditam orandi disciplinam, << petite/' inqvit "etaccipietis;^ 
et sunt, qoae petantnr pro circtuoBtantU ctyatque, prtmmta legiUma ef 
ordinaria oraHone, quati fundamefOo; accideniUm jtu eat duidtnorvm 
jya e«l iupeniruendi exiHmiait§ peiUiimti^i-^Jh Orat, c. 9. 
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deoessor; and often expkins his obscorities. Cyprian 
says, that our Lord, among other important precepts and 
instructions, gave us a form of prayer, and taught us for 
what we should pray. He also styles the prayer, our pub- 
lic and common prayer;^ and urges the use of it by con- 
siderations drawn irom the nature of prayer, without 
asserting its liturgical authority or established use. 

Origen, contemporary with Cyprian, has a treatise on 
prayer, in the latter part of which, he comments at length 
upon the Lord's prayer. His remarks are extremely dis- 
cursive, and chiefly of a moral and practical character; 
so that we derive no satisfa^ctory information from him 
respecting the liturgical use of this prayer, or prayers 
rather, as he regards them. He, however, warns his 
readers against vain repetitums arid improper requests, 
charging them not to battologize in their prayers; — an 
error which they could have been in no danger of com- 
mitting, had they been guided by the dictation of a prayer- 
bo(^. The explanation which he gives implies the use of 
extempore prayer.^®. 

It appears from the foregoing authorities, that our Lord's 
prayer was neither in use by the apostles themselves, nor 
by the churches founded by them, nor by the primitive 
churches, until the close of the second century and begin- 
ning of the third. From this time it began to be used, 
and in the fifth and sixth centuries was a part of the 
public liturgies of the churches. 

With reference to the Lord's prayer we subjoin the 
following remarks. 

1. j&. is qtiestionaile whether the words of this prayer 
were indited by &ur Lord himself. If we adopt the theory 

' Inter cetera sua Mdutaria monita et praec^ta diYina, . . . etiam 
orandi ipse formam dedit, . . . publica est nobis et communis oratio,— 
De OratUme, pp. 204r-206. 

10 De Oratione; c. 21, p. 290. 
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of many that it is a compend of the customary prayers in 
the religious service of the Jews, how can it with propriety 
be affirmed that our Lord gave to his disciples any form of 
^ayer whatever as his own? 

2. This appears not to have been given to the disdj^ 
as a form of public prayer; but as a specimen of that 
spirituality and simplicity, which should appear in their 
devotions, in opposition to the ''vain repetitions of the 
heathen," and the heartless formalities of the Pharisees. 
It merely enforces a holy importunity, sincerity and sim- 
plicity in private prayer. It was a prayer to be. offered in 
secret, as the context in both instances indicates, Matt. 6 : 
a— 14. Luke 11: 1—13. 

3. Our Lord expressly enjoined upon his disciples to 
offer other petitions, of the highest importance, for which 
no form is given.* The gifts of. the Holy Spirit are offered 
to those who shall ask, while yet no prescribed formula is 
given, in which to make known our requests for this bless- 
ing. Why have we not, therefore, the same authority, 
even from Christ himself, for extemporaneous prayer, as 
for a litany ? At least we must presume that our Lord 
had no intention to prescribe an exact model of prayer, 
while teaching us to pray, without any form, for the highest 
blessing which we can receive. 

4. A strict adherence to this form is incompatible with 
a suitable recognition of Christ as our mediator and in- 
tercessor with the Father. ** Hitherto," said our Lord in 
his last interview with his disciples before he suffered, 
" ye have asked nothing in my Tiame" But a new and 
peculiar dispensation was opening to them, by which they 
might have " boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood 
of Jesus." The petitions of that prayer might, indeed, 
be suitable to the Christian in every aige, and in all stages 
of his spiritual progress ; but they are appropriate rather, 
to those under the law, than to those under grace. They 
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breathe not the peculiar ^irit of him who would plead the 
name of Christ alone, in suing for pardon and acceptance 
with God. 

5, This prayer belongs rather to the economy of the 
Old Testament. Christ was not yet glorified. The Spirit 
was not given; neither was the law of ordinances abolished. 
However useful or important it may have been, in the 
worship of God under the Old Testament, is it of necessity 
imposed upon us under that better covenant which God 
has. given; and by which he gives us nearness of access 
to his throne, without any of the formalities of that ancient 
Jewish ritual; and only requires us to worship him in 
spirit and in truth ? 

6. The variations of phraseology in the forms given by 
the evangelists, are so great as to forbid the supposition 
that it is to be regarded as a specific and prescribed form 
of prayer. The reader has only to notice the two forms 
of Matthew and Luke, to see that the variations are too 
numerous and important to justify an adherence to one 
invariable form of speech. The only form of prayer that 
can be a found in the Scriptures, is recorded on two occasions, 
with such variations as to exclude the possibility o{ de- 
riving from either any authorized and unchangeable form 
of prayer. Both have the same general resemblance, 
united with circumstantial variations, which might be ex« 
pected of one who was careful only to utter the same 
sentiments^ without any studied phraseology or set form of 
words. They are as various as two extemporaneous 
prayers might be expected to be, if uttered upon two 
similar occasions with reference to the same subject.^^ 

rV. The Use pf forms of prayer is contrary to the 
simplicity and freedom of primitive worship. 

11 On this whole subject; comp. Augiuti; DenkwCUrdigkeiteB; Vol. V, 
pp. d^^lSk 
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All the early records of antiqaity relating to the ecclesi- 
astical polity of the primitive Christians, and to their rites 
of religions worship, concur in the representation, that they 
were conducted with the utmost simplicity ; and in total 
contrast, both with the formalities of the ancient Mosaic 
ritual, and the various forms of Episcopal worship and 
government, which were subsequently introduced.^^ The 
men of those days all accounted themselves the priests of 
God; and each, according to his ability, claimed the liberty, 
not only to teach and to exhort, but even to administer the 
ordinances. All this is explicitly asserted in the commen- 
tary upon Eph. 4: 11, which is ascribed to Hilary of 
Rome, about A. D. 360. "After churches were every 
where established, and ecclesiastical orders settled, the 
policy pursued was different from that which, at first, pre- 
vailed. JFbr, at firsts aU were accustomed to teach^ and to 
baptize^ eojch on every day alike^ as he had occasion, 
Philip sought no particular day or occasion in which to 
baptize the eunuch, neither did he interpose any season of 
fasting. Neither did Paul and Silas delay the baptism of 
the jailer and all his house. Peter had the assistance of 
no deacons, nor did he seek for any particular day, in 
which to baptize Cornelius and his household. He did 
not even administer the baptism himself, buf entrusted this 
duty to the brethrenf who had come with him from Joppa ; 
as yet there were no deacons, save the seven who had been 
appointed. That the disciples might increase and" multi- 
ply, all, in the beginning, were permitted jto preach, to 
baptize, and to expound the Scriptures. But when Chris- 
tianity became widely extended, small assemblies were 
formed, and rectors and presidents were appointed; and 
other offices, instituted in the church. No one of the 
clergy presumed, without ordination, to assume his office. 
T.he writings of the apostles do not, in all respects, accord 

^ Comp. Schoene, Getchichtsforschaiigen, Vol. I, pp. 91—138. 
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with the existing state of things in the church; bectnue 
these things were written at the time of the first or gannizar 
tion of the church**^ ^^ 

This passage asserts the free iind unrestrained liberty 
'which all, at first, enjoyed, in > instructing and exhorting; 
and in administering the ordinances and the government 
of the church. 

There is a passage in TertuUian, also, mdicative of the 
same absence of prescribed form and regularity. " After 
the reading of the Scriptures!) psalms are sung, or addresses 
are made, or prayers are ofiered." ^'^ All is unsettled. The 
exercises * are freely varied, according to circumstances. 
This absence of all established forms, and the universal 
enjoyment of religious liberty and equality, was, indeed, 
sometimes misunderstood and abused, as we have seen, 
even by the .churches to whom the apostle writes ; and yet 
it was far from offering any encouragement to the disorders 
and extravagances of fanaticism. Observe, for example, 
the following upbraidings of such irregularities by Tertul- 
lian: "I must not fail to describe, in this place, the religious 
deportment of these hereties ; how unseemly, how earthly, 
how carnal; without gravity, without respect,* without 
discipline; — ^how inconsistent with their religious belief, 
l^specially, it is wholly uncertain who may be a catechu- 
men ; who, a Christian professor. They all assemble and 
sit promiscuously as hearers ; and pray indiscriminately. 
How impudent are the women of these heretics, who pre- 
sume to teaeh, to dispute, to exorcise, to practise magic arts 
upon the sick; and, perhaps, even to baptize. Their elec- 
tions to offices in the church are hasty, inconsiderate, and 
irregular. At one time they elect neophytes ; at another, 
men of the world ; and then apostates from us, that they 

w Comment, ad Eph. 4:11. Ambros. Opera, Vol. XXL, 
w Jam vero prout Scripturae leguntiur, aut psalmi cwnmtur, aat adlpcn- 
tiones proferontar, aot petitionts delegantur.— X>e AfwOMf c. 9. 
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may> at least, gain such by honor, if not by the truth. 
No where is promotion easier than in the camps of rebels, 
where one's presence is a sure passport to preferment* 
Accordingly, one is bishop to^ay; to-morrow, another; to- 
day, a deacon; to-morrow, a reader; and he, who is now a 
presbyter, to-morrow will be again a la3rman." ^^ 

In relation to this passage, which Neander quotes at 
length, he offers the following remarks, and we commend 
them to the attentive consideration of the reader. "We 
here see the operations of two conflicting parties, one of 
^riiom regards the original organization of the apostdical 
churches as a divine institution, and an abiding ordinance 
hi the church, essential to the spread of a pure Christianity. 
The other, who contend for an unrestrained freedom in all 
external matters, oppose tbese views, as foreign to the 
freedom and simplicity which the spirit of the gospel 
encourages. They deny that the kingdom of God, itself 
inward, unseen, can need any outward organisation for the 
support and spread of that kingdom. They contend that 
all Christians belong to the priesthood; and this they would 
practically exemplify, by allowing no established distinction 
between the clergy and the laity; but permitting all, in 
common, to teach, and to administer the sacraments ; two 
parties, which we ofren see opposed to each other, in the 
subsequent history of the church. One of them lays great 
stress upon the outward organization of the visible church, 
by not suitably distinguishing between what may be a 
divine institution and what a human ordinance ; the 
ether, holds the doctrine of an invisible kingdom, but 
overlooking the necessities of weak minds, which are inca* 
pable of forming conceptions of objects so spiritual, rejects 
with abhorrence all such ordinances." ^^ 



u De PtMKriptioiiilrai Haerat, c. 41. 
i« Antagonkticiii, pp. 340, Ml. 1826. 
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v. The use of forms of prayer was unknown in the 
primitiD^ church. 

The apostolical fathers, Clement and Polycarp, give ns no 
information concerning their modes of worship in the age 
immediately succeeding that of the apostles. The circum- 
stances of their meeting in secresy, and xmder cover of the 
latest hours of the night,. together with other incouTenien- 
ces, must, it would seem, he very unfavorahle to .the use of 
a liturgy, or any form of prayer. Tertullian and Eusehins 
represent the primitive Christians, of whom Pliny speaks, 
to have come together, ad cariendum Christi, to sing prai$t 
to Christ, and this is, perhaps, the most natural inteipreta- 
tion of the. text. 

We are left, then, to the conclusion, that the apostolical 
churches neither used -any forms of prayer, nor is such use 
authorized by divine authority. In this conclusion, we are 
sustained by variou^ considerations, drawn from the fore- 
going views of the simplicity* of primitive worship. 

1. 'The supposition of a fprm of prayer is opposed to 
that simplicity, freedom of speech, and absence of all for* 
malities, which characterized the worship of these early 
Christians. * ♦ • • 

In nothing, perhaps, was the worship of the Christian 
religion more strikingly opposed to that of the Jewish, than 
in these particulars. The one was encumbered with a 
burdensome ritual,' and celebrated, with many imposing 
formalities, by a priesthood divinely constituted, whose rank, 
and grades of office, and duties, were defined with great mi- 
nuteness, and observed with cautious precision. The other 
prescribed no ritual, designated no unchanging order of the 
priesthood; but, simply directing that all things should be 
done decently and in order, permitted all to join in the 
worship of God, with unrestrained freedom, simplicity, and 
singleness of heart. • The one, requires the worshipper to 
come with awful reverence; and, standing afar ofi| to 
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present his offering to the appointed priest, who, alone, is 
permitted to bring it near to God. The odier, invites the 
hombie worshipper to draw near, in the fall assurance of 
&ith ; and, leaning on the bosom of the Father with the 
•confiding spirit of a little child, to utter his whole heart 
in the ears of parental lore and tenderness. Is it not con- 
trary, then, to the economy of this gracious dispensation, to 
trammel up the spirit of this little child with a studied form 
of speech ; to chill the fervor of his soul by the cold dicta- 
tions of another ; and require him to give utterance to the 
struggling emotions of his heart, in language, to him, 
uncongenial? Does it comport with the genius of primitive 
Christianity, to lay upon the suppliant, in audience with 
his Father in heaven, the restraints of courtly formalities 
and studied proprieties of premeditated prayer ? The art- 
iessness and simplicity of primitive worship ofier a strong 
presumption in favor of free, extemporaneous prayer. 

2. This presumption is strengthened by the example of 
Christ and his apostles, all of whose prayers, so far as they 
are recorded, or the circumstances related under which 
they were o&red, are strictly extemporaneous. 

This argument has been already duly considered, and 
may be dismissed without further expansion in this place. 

3. We conclude that no forms of prayer were author^ 
ized ^r required in the apostolical churches, because no 
instructions to this effect are given either by Christ or the 
apostles. 

The Lord's prayer, as we have already seen, was not a 
prescribed form of prayer, neither was it in use in the 
apostolical churches ; nor are any intimations given in the 
New Testament of any form of prayer, prayer-book, or 
ritual of any kind, unless the response, to which allusion is 
made in 1 Cor. 14: 16, be considered as such. Here, then, 
is a clear omission, and manifestly designed to show that 
Ood did not purpose to give any instructions respecting the 
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manner in which we are to ofier to him onr prayers* This 
argument from the omissions of Scripture is presented with 
great force by Archbishop Whately, in support of the opinion 
which we here offer, and we shall accordingly adopt hii 
language to express it. 

After asserting that the sacred writers were supematu* 
rally withheld from recording some things, he adds : *< On 
no supposition, whatever, can we account for the jomisaioiit 
by aU of them, of many points which they do omit, and of 
their scanty and slight mention of others, except by con* 
sidering them as withheld by the express design and will 
(whether €ommumcaied to each, of them or not) of their 
heavenly Master, restraining them from committing to 
writing many things which, naturally, -some or other of 
them, at least, would not have failed so to.recprd. 

« We seek in vain there for many things which, humanly 
speaking, we should have most surely calculated on finding* 
' No such thing is to be found in our Scriptures as a Gate* 
chism, or regular elementary iTttrodudion to the Christian 
religion; neither do they furnish us with any thing of the 
nature oi a systematic creed, set of articles, confession of 
&ith, or by whatever other name one may designate a 
regular, complete compendium of Christian doctrines : nor^ 
again f do they supply tcs with a liturgy for ordinary publio 
tearshipf or with forms for administering the sacraments^ 
or for conferring holy orders; nor do they even give any 
precise directions as to these and other ecclesiastical mat^ 
t^rs ; — any thing that at all corresponds to a rubric, or set 
of canons.' 

^' Now these omissions present a complete moral demon* 
atration that the apostles and their followers must have 
been supematvrally withheld from recording great part of 
the institutions, instructions, and regulations* which must, 
in point of fact, have proceeded from thein ;*— withheld, on 
purpose that other churches, in other ages and regions, 
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might not be led to consider themselves boand to adhere to 
several formularies, customs, and rules, that were of local 
and temporary appointment; but might be left to their own 
discretion, in matters in which it seemed best to divine wis- 
dom &at they should be so leA." ^^ 

4. No form of prayer, liturgy, or ritual, was recorded or 
preserved by the contemporaries, inspired or uninspired, of 
the apostles, or by their immediate successors. 

Thus consideration is nearly allied to the former, and is 
so forcibly urged by Archbishop Whately, that we shall 
agaia present the argument in his own words. ^' It was, 
indeed, not at all to be expected that the Gospels, the Acts, 
a^d ikbse Epistles which have come down to us, should 
have been, considering the circumstances in which they 
were written, any thing different from what they £Lre : but 
the question still recurs, why should not the apostles or 
their followers have also committed to paper, what, we are 
sure, must have been perpetually in their mouths, regular 
instructions to catechumens, articles of faith, prayers, and 
directions as to public worship, and administration of the 
sacraments ? Why did none of them record any of the 
prayers, of which they must hav^e heard so many from an 
apostle's mouth, both in the ordinary devotional assemblies, 
in the administration of the sacnonents, and in the ' laying 
on of hands,^ by which they themselves had been or- 
dained?" is 

The superstitious reverence of the early Christians for 
such productions as might have been obtained from the 
apostles and their contemporaries, is apparent from 'the 
numerous forgeries of epistles, liturgies, &c.; which were 
published under their name. Had any genuine liturgies of 
the apostolical churches been written, it is inconceivable, that 
.they should all have been lost, and these miserable forge- 
ries, such as those -of James, Peter, Andrew, and Mark, 

"KingdomofChriit,pp.82,83. w Ibid., pp. 262, 263. 
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substituted in their place. Some discovery must have been 
made of these, among other religious books and sacred 
things of the Christians, which, in times of persecution, 
were diligently sought out '^nd burned. Strict inquiry 
was made after these, and their sacred books, and sacra- 
mental utensils ; their cups, lamps, torches, vestments, and 
other property of the church, were often delivered up, and 
burnt or destroyed. But there is no instance on record, of 
any form of prayer, liturgy, or book of divine service having 
been discovered, in the eariy persecutions of the church. 
This fact is so extraordinary, that Bingham, who earnestly 
contends for the use of liturgies from the beginning, is 
constrained to admit, that they could not have been com- 
mitted to writing in the early periods of the church, but 
must have been preserved by oral tradition, and used **by: 
memory^ and made familiar by known and constant prac- 
tice." ^^ The reader has his alternative, between this sup-^ 
position, and that of no liturgy or prescribed form of prayer 
in those days of primitive simplicity. Constantino took 
special care to have fifty copies of the Bible prepared fDr 
the use of the churches, and, by a royal commission, en- 
trusted Eusebius, the historkn, with the duty of procuring 
them.20 How is it, that the service-book was entirely for* 
gotten in this provision for the worship of God ? Plainly 
because they used none for this purpose. 

6. The earliest fathers, in defending the usages of the* 
diuTch, and deciding controversies, make no appeal to 
liturgies, but only to tradition. ''For these, and other 
rites of a like character," says TertuUian, in speaking of 
the ceremonies of baptism and of the Lord's supper, " for 
these, if you seek the authority of Scripture, you will find 
none. Tradition is your authority, confirmed by custom 

w Antiq., Book 13, c. 5. » Easeb., Vit.. CoMtont^ Lib. 4, 36.. 
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and faithfaliy observed."*! But these -should have, a place 
in a liturgy. Cyprian advocates the mingling of water 
with whie, at the Lord's supper, by an appeal to tradition, 
without any reference to the liturgy of James.** 

Firmilian, his contemporary, admits, that the church at 
Rome did not strictly observe all things which may have 
been delivered at the beginning, *< so that it was vain even 
to allege the authority of the apostles." ® 

Basil is even more explicit. After mentioning several 
things which are practised in the church without scriptural 
authority, such as the sign of the cross, praying towards 
the east, and the form of invocation in the consecration of 
the elements, he proceeds to say, " We do not content our- 
selves with what the apostle or the gospel may have care- 
fully recorded; with these we are not -satisfied; but we 
have much to say before and after the ordinance, derived 
frtnn instructums which have never been written^ as having 
great efficacy in these mysteries." Among these unwritten 
and unauthorized rites, he enumerates afterwards the con- 
secration of the baptismal water. " From what writings, 
hnb niiWiv iyY^q^y," he asks, ''comes this formulary? 
They have none; nothing but silent and secret tradition."** 

From the fact, that the appeal is only to tradition, we 
conclude, with Du Pin and others, that the apostles neither 
authorized, nor left behind them any prescribed form of 
worship or liturgy. ... 

6. That simplicity in worship, which continued for some 
time subsequent to the age of the apostles, forbids the sup- 
position of the use of liturgical forms. 

1 Hamm et aliarom hajusmodi discipUnarum silegem, expostnlea scrip- 
tnranun, nullam inyenies. Traditio tibi praetenditur autriz, consaetado 
eonfirmatriz; fides obflerratriz.— He Corona MiL, c. 4. 

«• Ep. ad CaecU, p. 104. « Ep. ad Cyprian, inter £p. Cyp., 76, p. 141 

** De Spirita Sancto, c. 27. 
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We return now to the second and third centuries, and, 
from the testimonies, particularly, of Justin Martyr and 
Tertullian, we learn, that the worship of the Christian 
church, at this period, continued to he conducted in primi- 
tive simplicity, without agenda, liturgy, or forms of prayer. 

Justin Martyr, in his Apology in hehalf of the Christian 
religion, which he presented to the Roman emperor, 
Antoninus Pius, ahout A. D. 138, or 139,^ gives a de- 
tailed account of the prevailing mode of celebrating the 
ordinances of baptism and the Lord's supper in the Chris- 
tisux church, in which he repeatedly mentions the prayers 
which are ofiered in these solemnities. " After baptizing 
the believer, and making him one with us, we conduct him 
to the brethren, as they are called, where they are assem- 
bled, fervently to ofier their common supplications for 
themselves, for him who has been iUuminated, and for all 
men every where ; that we may live worthy of the truth 
which we have learned, and be found to have kept the 
commandments, so that we may be saved with an ever- 
lasting salvation. After prayer, we salute one another 
with a kiss. After this, bread, and a cup of wine and 
water are brought to the president, which h6 takes, and 
offers up praise and glory to the Father of all things, 
through the name of the Son and of the Holy Spirit ; and 
gives thanks that we are accounted worthy of these things. 
When he has ended the prayers and the thanksgiving, all 
the people present respond, amen! -which, in Hebrew, signi- 
fies, so may it be." 

The description above relates to the celebration of the 
Lord's supper when baptism was administered. In the 
following extract, Justin narrates the ordinary celebration 
of the supper on the Lord's-day. "On the day called 
Sunday, we all assemble together, both those who reside 
in the country, and they who dwell in the city, and the 
commentaries of the apostles and the writings of the 
« Justm Martyr, by C. Semwch, Vol. I, p. 72. Trans. Ed. 1843. 
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prophets are read as long as time permits. When the 
reader has ended, the president, in an address, makes an 
application, and enforces an imitation of the excellent 
things which hare heen read. Then we all stand vfp 
together, and, offer up our prayers* Afler onr prayers, as 
I have said, bread and wine and water are brought, and 
the president, in like manner, ofiiers prayed and thanks- 
givings, according to his ahUity, oa^ S^rufug dara^, and the 
people respond, saying Amen !" ^ 

Justin lived for some time at Ephesus^ and became a 
convert to Christianity in that city. So that the above is 
doubtless an account of the religious rites of that veneraUe 
church founded by the great apostle, and the scene of many 
of his most interesting labors. It is peculiarly gratifying 
to learn, from a witness so unexceptionable, that this 
church continues still to worship God in all the simplicity 
of the primitive disciples^ They meet as brethren in 
Christ ; they exchange still the apostolical salutation, the 
kiss of charity. The Scriptures are read, and the presi- 
dent or pastor makes a familiar address, enforcing the 
practical duties which have been presented in the reading. 
A prayer is ofiered in the consecration of the sacred ele- 
ments, in which the suppliant prays according to his ability, 
following only the suggestions of his own heart, without any 
form. After this, they receive the bread and the wine in 
remembrance of Christ. All is done in the afiectionate 
confidence, the simplicity, and singleness of heart of the 
primitive disciples.27 

The testimony of Jastin, however, is claimed on both 
sides. The whole controversy hinges on that vexed pas- 
sage, Off 7 d^vafug^vr(^. The congregation all stood up, 
and the president prayed, oai^ divafug dLvic^, according to 
his ahility. Some understand by this phrase, that he 

■M ApoL, 1,61, 65, 67, pp. 71, 82, 83. See above, 167. 
*7 Comp. Schoene's Geschichtsforshungen der Kirch. GebrStuclie, 1, pp. 
102,103. 
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prayed with as loud a voice as he could; cujus mention est 
eftis rejutatio.^ Others, itith aU the ardor and fervcficy 
of his soul. 

Such are the interpretations of those who contend for 
the use of a liturgy in the primitive church. On the 
other hand, Justin is understood to say, that the president 
prayed as well as he could^ to the best of his ability, or as 
Tertullian says, '^ ex propria ingenio." If this be the true 
meaning, it leads to the conclusion that the prayers offered 
oh this occasion were strictly extempore. This is the in- 
terpretation, not only of non-conformists generally, but of 
some churchmen. It is the only fair interpretation of the 
prayer, according to the tcsus loquendi of this author. 

The same expression occurs in other passages of our 
author, which may serve to illustrate the sense in which 
he uses this equivocal phrase. " We, who worship 
the Kuler of the Universe, are not atheists. We affirm, 
as we are taught, that he has no need of blood, li« 
bations, and incense. But, with prayer and thanks- 
givings, we praise him according to our ability, ooij 
dipafiig, for all which we enjoy, i<p olg n^oagiegd/ieda 
naaiVf having learned that, worthily to honor him is, 
not to consume in fire by sacrifice, what he has provided 
for our sustenance, but to bestow it upon ourselves and 
upon the needy ; and to show ourselves thankful to him 
by our solemn thanksgivings for our birth, our health, and 
all that he has made ; and for the vicissitudes of the 
season. "29 

The Catholic and Episcopal rendering of this passage 
makes the author say, that, in aU our offerings, i<p olg 
3tgoaq>eQ6fteda naaiv, we praise him, oof^ d^vafug^ with the 
utmost fervency of devotion, This^ however, is a mis- 
taken rendering of the verb, Ttgoaqtsgdfiat, which, in the 

•8 The Yeiy mention of which is a sufficient refutation. 
» Apol. 1, c. 13, p. 50, 51. 

29* 
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middle voices means not to ofifer in sacrifice, or to worship, 
bat to participate^ to er^oy. So it is rendered by Scapula, 
Hedericus, Bretschneider, Passow, &c. The- passage re- 
lates, not to an act of sacrifice, nor of puhlic worship^ as the 
connection shows, but to deeds of piety towards €rod, and 
of benevolence to men, done according to their ability, by 
which they offered the best refutation of the groundless 
calumnies of their enemies, who had charged them with an. 
atheistical neglect of the gods. The declaration is, that 
for all their blessings they express, according to their 
ahUity, their thanksgivings to God, and testify their grati- 
tude by deeds of charity to their fellow-men. 

" Having, therefore, exhorted you, oarj divafug^ accord^ 
hig to our ability y both* by reason, and a visible sign or 
figure, we know that we shall henceforth be blameless if 
you do not believe, for toe have done what we could for your 
conversion.'^ ^^ He had done what he could; by various 
efibrts of argument and exhortation, and . by visible signs 
he had labored,* according to his ability, to bring them to 
receive the truth. The exhortation was the free expressions 
of his heart's desire for their conversion. Can there be 
any doubt that the phrase denotes the same freedom of 
expression in prayer ? These passages a]^ar to us clearly 
to illustrate the ums loguendi of our author, and justify 
our interpretation of the phrase in question.^^ '. 

If one desires further satisfaction on this point, he has 
only to turn to the works of Origen, in which this and 
similar forms of expression are continually occurring, to 
denote the invention, ability, and powers of the mind. 
Origen, in his reply to the calumnies of Gelsus, proposes 
to refute them, " according to his ability." ^ In his preface, 

» Apol. 1, c. 66, p. 77. 

'1 Cdmp. King, in our Antiquities, pp. 213 — ^215. Note. ' 

" O^'av Sdvctfiigy Lib. 6, § 1, Vol. I, p. 694, so also, zarA i6 
divaxoVf $ 12, p. 638. 
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he has apologized for the Christians ** as mrell as he 
GOuId. " 33 These Christians sought, " as much as possible," 
to preserve the purity of the church.^* They strive to 
discover the hidden meaning of God's word, " according 
to the best of their abilities. "35 jp these instances the 
ref^ence is not to the fervor of the spirits, the ardor of the 
nund, but to the exercise of the mental powers. The act 
performed is done according to the invention, the ingenuity, 
the talents, of the agents in each case. 

Basil, in giving instructions how to pray, advises to 
make choice of scriptural forms of thanksgiving, and when 
you have praised him thus, mooordAng t& your ability^ fag 
dvraaatf exactly equivalent to ot^^ di{fvafi$g, — then he ad- 
vises the supplicant to proceed to petitions.36 The Greeks 
and the Eomans pray each in their own language, accord- 
ing to Origen, and each praises him msheU cMeP But 
enough ; the readermay safely be left to his own conclusions. 

We come next to TertuUian^ "We Christians pray 
with ey^s uplifted, with hands outspread, with head uncov- 
ered ; and, . . vnthmb a monitor^ hecatuefrom the heart "^ 
Can this be the manner of one praying from a prayer* 
book ? Clarkson has shown, with his usual clearness, that 
the heathen worshipped by a ritual, • . and rehearsed their 

Kaxa ijyy* nagovaav dvvafivv, Praefall, Lib. contr. Cel. 
Coriy d{>vafitg,<:oniT. C6l., Lib. 3, Vol. I, p. 482. 

35 Lib. 6, ^ 2, p. 630. Comp. also in Comment, in Math., (^Orj d^rafugy 
Tom. 17, Vol. Ill, p. 809, xaidt j6 difvajor, Tom. 16, VoL III, p, 735> 
xaiA d^yafu^y Tom. 17, Vol. Ill, p. 779, also Vol, IV, p. 6, xaidc, jijv' 
nocQOVGttV d{)V«fitv, Tom. 17, Vol. Ill, p. 794. 

Since writing the above, Clarkson's Discourse on Litui^es has fallen 
under notice, in which many other passages are given from Justin, Origen, 
Chryaostom/ Basil, &c., all illustrating the same nse of th^ phrase, pp. 68^ 
73,114— m. 

3« Baail, De Ascet, Vol. 11, p: 536. 

*'' (hg oivaxayj Origen, Contra Cels., Lib. 8, c. 37, p. 769. 

38 Illuo surB;tt]n.suspioi^nte8 Chiistiani manibus expansis, quia innbcnifl,- 
capite hudo, quia erubescimu? j denique sine monitore, quia de pectore 
oramus. — Apoi,,'c.^, 
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prayers from a book; and that Tertullian says this to 
contrast the Christian mode of worship with these heart- 
less forms. These warm-hearted Christians needed no 
sach promptings to give utterance to their devotions. Out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. 

Again, ** When the sacramental supper is ended, and we 
have washed our hands, and the candles are lighted, every 
one is invited to sing unto God, as he is able ; either in psalms 
collected from the Holy Scriptures, or composed by himself, 
de pToprio tngenio. And as we began, so we conclude all 
with prayer."^ 

From Tertullian we have the earliest information re- 
specting the religious ordinances of the churches in Africa. 
The reader will not fail to notice, that this church also 
retains . still the simplicity of the apostolical churches, 
mingled with some Roman customs. The brethren form 
a similar fmtemity. Their religious worship opens with 
prayer, after which the Scriptures are read, and familiar 
remarks offered upon them. Then follows the sacramental 
supper, or more' properly the love-feast of the primitive 
church, which they begin with prayer. After the supper, 
any one is invited to offer a sacred song, either from the 
Scriptures, or indited by himself. And the whole ends 
with prayer. The entire narrative indicates a free, infor- 
mal mode of worship, as far removed from that which is 
directed by the agenda and rituals of liturgical worship 
as can well be conceived. 

In the same connection, Tertullian also forcibly illus- 
trates the sincerity and purity of this primitive worship. 
Speaking of the subjects of their prayers, he says, ** These 
blessings I cannot persuade myself to ask of any but of 
him, from whom alone I know. that I can obtain them. 
For he only can bestow them. And to me he has cov- 
enanted to grant them. For I am his servant and him 

» Apol., c. 39. 
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only do I serve. For this service I stand exposed to death, 
while I off^ to him the noblest and best sacrifice which 
he requires, — prayer proceeding from a chaste body^ an 
imwcerU sotU, and a sarictified spirit" ^^ Beautiful exem- 
plification of the words of our Lord to the woman of 
Samaria, " Believe me, the hour cometh, when., ye shall 
neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the 
Father. • God is a Spirit, and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth." John 4: 21, 24. 

The authority of TertuUian is against the use of forms 
of prayer. "We pray"," says he, ^^ivithout a monitor ^ be* 
cause from the heart ^^ sine monitore quid depectore. Much 
ingenuity has been employed to reconcile this expression 
with the use of a prayer-book, but viewed in connection 
with the freedom and simplicity in which their worship 
was conducted, its obvious import is sufficiently apparent. 
He justifies, indeed, . the use of the Lord's prayer ; bat 
seems to intimate that to God alone belongs the right of 
prescribing forms of prayer. " God alone," says he, " can 
teach us how he would be addressed in prayer. But, 
he adds, " our Lord, who foresaw the. necessities of men, 
after he had delivered this form of prayer, said * Ask and 
ye shall receive ; ' and there are some things which need 
to be asked, according to every one's circumstances ; the 
rightful and ordinary being first used as a foundation, we 
may lawfully add other occasional desires,^^ and make this 
the basis of other petitions." 

From this passage it appears that their manner was, at 
the beginning of the third century, to repeat the Lord's 
prayer as the basis and pattern of all appropriate prayer 
to God, and then to enlarge in free, unpremeditated sup- 
plications, according to their circumstances and desires. 

There is another circumstance mentioned above by Ter* 
tullian, which shows how far the worship of the primitive 

40 ApoL, c. 30. ** De OraL, c, 9. 
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Christians was at this time from being confined to the 
prescribed and unvarying formalities of a ritual. It ap- 
pears that in their social worship each was invited forth to 
sing praises to God, either from the holy Scriptures, or 
**de propria ingenio,** of his own composing. Grant, if 
you please, that these sacred songs may have been pre- 
viously composed by each. They are still his . own, and 
have to the hearer all the novelty and variety of an occa- 
sional and extemporaneous effusion. So he who leads in 
prayer, like the one who sung his song, may ofier a free 
prayer which he has previously meditated. But in the 
opinion of many, such songs may have been ofllered im- 
promptu, like the songs of Moses and Miriam, and Deborah, 
Simeon and Anna. Augustine speaks of such songs, and 
ascribes to divine inspiration the ability to indite them. 
The improvisatori of the present age are an example of the 
extent to which such gifts may be cultivated without any 
supernatural aid.^ If, therefore, such freedom was allowed 
in their psalmody, much more might it be expected in their 
prayers. 

7. The attitude of the primitive Christians in prayer is 
against the supposition that they used a prayer-book. 
What, according to Tertullian and others, was this attitude ? 
It was with arms and eyes raised towards heaven, and 
hands outspread,^^ or it was kneeling and prostrate, with 
the eyes closed, to shut out from view every object that 
might divert the mind from its devotions ; or, as Origen 
expresses it, ** closing the eyes of his senses, hut erecting 
those of his mindy Few facts in ancient history are better 
attested than this. The coins that were struck in honor 
of Constantino, represented him in the attitude of prayer. 

<• Comp. Walcli. Do Hjinii. Eccl. Apost, J 20. Monter, Metr. Offen- 
Iwr.Pref. 

^ lUuc simam snspicientes Christiaiii manibiu ezpansis. Tertiil., ApoL 
c. SO. Comp. De Orat., c. 11. Adv. Marcion, c. 23. Clemens. Alex. 
Strom., 7. 
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But how ? not with prayer-hook in hand, hut unth hands ea> 
tended and eyes upturned^ as if looking towards heaven^ 
&g divm pUneiP doxeXr diraietafikvog.^ ' ■ ' ^ 

Now all this, if not absolutely incompatible with the. nse 
of a liturgy, must, to say the least, be very inconvenient. 
Can we suppose that this attitude would have been assumed 
at the beginning in the use of a cumbersome roll ? 

8. We have yet to add that the manner in which pie- 
conceiyed prayer began to be used, is decisive against any 
divine authority for the use of them. It is an acknowledged 
historical fact, that in the earliest stages of the Episcopal 
system, there was not any settled and invariable form of 
prayer. All that was required was, that the prayers should 
not be unpremeditated, but previously composed and com* 
mitted to writing. Still they were occasumalt and may 
have had all the variety and adaptation of extempore 
prayers. This fact strikingly exhibits an intermediate state 
in the transition of the church from thai freedom and 
absence of forms which characterized her earliest and 
simplest worship, to the imp6sing formalities of a later 
date. But it precludes the supposition that an authorized 
liturgy could have previously existed.** 

9. If it were necessary to multiply arguments on this 
point we might mention the secret discipline of the church 
as evidence against the use of a liturgy. This of itself is 
regarded by Schone and others, as conclusive on this sub- 
ject ; a written and prescribed liturgy being quite incom- 
patible with these mysteries. Basil refused to give expla- 
nations, in writing to Miletus, but referred him to Theophrast 
for verbal information, that so the mysteries might not 
be divulged by what he would have occasion to write. 
'< Mysteries," said Origen also, with reference to the same 
point, " must not be committed to writing." The sacra- 

^ Eiueb., ViL Const, Lib. e. 15. 

« Comp. Riddle's Christ. Antiq., p. 370.' 
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mental pfayen and baptismal rites, 'vdiich should have a 
place in a liturgy, were among these profound mysteries. 
How they could be kept veiled in such mystery, if recorded 
in a prayer-book, is past our comprehension. 

Basil, of the fourth century, informs us that he pro* 
nounced the doxology with varied phraseology-^ that the 
baptismal, was unrecorded, and that the <^urch had not 
even a written creed or confession.^ Clarkson has shown 
by a multitade of citations, that the same is troe, of every 
part of religious worship viiiich a liturgy {^escribes. He 
has also given many instances of occasional prayers, which 
are inconsistent with the supposition that they rehearsed 
from a prayer-book.^^ 

Finally, the origin of these ancient liturgies, and the 
occasion on which they were prepared, is no recommenda- 
tion of them. -'- 

They had their origin in an ignorant and degenerate 
age. . The utmost that even the credulity of the Tractari* 
ans pretends to claim in favor of their antiquity, is, that 
^* one may be traced with tolerable certainty to the fourth 
century, and three others to the middle of the fifth." ^ 
Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory, Basil and Chrysostom, those 
great luminaries of the church, had passed away, and an 
age of ignorance and superstition had succeeded. Riddle, 
of Oxford, the faithful chronicler of the church, gives the 
following sketch of the degeneracy of this age,-^the end <^ 
the fourth century^ 

** Superstitions veneration of martyrs and their relics, 
credulous reliance upon their reputed powers of interces- 
sion, reports of miracles and visions at their tombs, and' 
odier follies of this kind, form a prominent feature in the 
religion of the age. 

^'Avrrjv dk dfioXoylav trig ntaTSOtg elg nariga «al ^lor xoi 

dyior nvFvfia ix noltav yqaf^ft&rav M^ofiev^^^Dt SpirUu Saneio, 
c. 27, p. 61, comp. p. 55. 
« Ducoarae on Liturgies. « Tract, No. 63, Vol. I, p. 439. 
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**New Festivals during this century, — Christmas-day, 
Ascension-day, Whitsunday (in the modem sense). 

"Baptismal Rites, Ceremonies, ^c. — 1. Wax tapers in 
the hands of the candidates ; 2. Use of salt, milk, wine, 
and honey ; 3. Baptisteries ; 4. Easter and Whitsuntide, 
times of haptism ; 6. Twofold anointing, hefore and afler 
haptism ; 6. Dominica in Albis. 

"The hordes Supper, 1. was now commonly called Missa 
by the Latins; 2. Tables had come into use, and were 
now called altars; 3. Liturgies used at the celebration of 
the rite; 4. Elements still administered in both kinds as 
before ; 5. No private masses. 

"Rapid progress of church tdigarchy, and fomtation of 
the patriarchate." 

Again, A. D. 439, " Christian morality declines. — Two> 
distinct codes of morals gradually formed, one for perfect 
Christians, and another for the more common class of 
believers ; — the former consisting of mysticism and ascetic 
or overstrained virtue,— ^^A« latter in the performance of 
outward ceremonies and'rittud observances. The distinction 
itself unsound and mischievous ; the morality, to a great 
extent, perverted or fictitious. 

'< History now records fewer examples of high Christian 
character th^n before. Complaints of the fathers, and 
decrees of councils, lead us to fear that impiety and disor*- 
derly coTidtict prevail within the borders of the church to a 
melancholy extent. Superstition makes rapid progress,*' f^ 

Out of this a^e, when nothing was introduced anew, 
"but corruptions, and the issues thereof; no change made 
in the current usages, but for the worse; no motions from 
its primitive posture, but downwards into degeneracy;" — 
out of this age, proceeded the first liturgy^ the ofiispring of 
ignorance and superstition ! 

« Riddle's Chronology, A. D. 400, A. D. 439. 
30 
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The clei^ had hecome notoriously ignovant and corrfipt, 
unable suitably to guide the defocieos of public wiwship; 
and, to assist them in their ignorance and inc(»nfietence» 
liturgies were provided for their use.*® " When, in jhto- 
cess of time, the distinguished fathers of the church had 
passed away, and others, of an inferior standing, arose in 
their place, with less learning and talents for pui^ qveak- 
ingr, — as barbarism and ignorance continued- to oTerspread 
the Soman empire, and after the secret mysteries of Chris* 
tianity were done away, or, at least, had assumed another 
form of manifestation, — then, the clergy, not being compe- 
tent themselves to conduct the exercises of rdigioas 
worship to die edification of the people, saw the necessity 
of providing themselves with written formulas £n their 
assistance. For this purpose, men w»e readily found to 
indite and transcribe th^m. * In this manner, arose its fbx^ 
Buiktries, which are known under the name of liturgies and 
missals, and which afterwards, in order to give greatev 
authority to them, were ascribed to distinguished men, and 
even to the apostles themselves, as their authors." ^^ 

Palmer ascribes the four original litui^es, firom which 
all others have originated, to the j^^ century. He thinks, 
however, that some expressions in one may, perhaps, be 
traced to the fourth. Even the Oxford Tractarians cktkn 
for them no higher antiquity. '* One, that of Basil, can be 
traced with tokraUe certainty to the fourth century, and 
diree others to the middle of the fifth." ^ 

^ The reader will find abundant eridence of this ignorance, in the conn- 
eib of this age, and in Blondell, Apologia Hieron., pp. 600, 501, Clazicson, 
Diicoane on LxtmgieB, pp. 191—1^, and Witsias, Eicrcitat. De Qimtioaa, 
$ 30^ Sl,.p. 85. . In the council of f^eaw, in the fifth centoxj, £Uib sigBfl 
his name by the hand of another, because he could not write his name; to 
qaodt ntsdam Kteras. So, also, Cajunas, propterea quod liieras ignorem. 

u Geschictsforschungen, der Kirch. Gtthitiieh«, VoL II, pp. ISOy 13L 

M Tracts for the Times, No. 63, Vol. I, p. 439. 
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Now we serioasly ask, Shall superstition, ignorance, and 
barbarism, rather than God's own word, teach us how we 
may most acceptably worship him ? Shall we forsake the 
example of Christ and the apostles, to imitate ignorant 
men, who first made use of a liturgy, because they were 
unable, without it, decently to conduct the worship of God ? 
How forcibly does the formality of such liturgical ser- 
vices contrast with the simplicity and moral efficacy of 
primitive worship! Christianity ascends the throne, and, 
ia connection with the secular power, gives laws to the 
state. The government has a monarch at its head ; and 
the church, a bishop in close alliance with him. The 
simple rites of religion, impressive and touching by their 
simplicity, giTe place to an imposing and princely parade 
in religious worship. Splendid churches are erected. The 
clergy are decked out with gorgeous vestments, assisted by 
a numerous train of attendants, and proceed in the worship 
of God with all the formalities of a prescribed and compli- 
cated ritual. Age after age these liturgical forms continue 
to increase with the superstition and degeneracy of the 
dhurch, until her service becomes encumbered with an 
iaconceivable mass of missals, breviaries, rituals, pontificals, 
graduals, antiphonals, psalteries, and what not, alike unin- 
telligible and iinmeaning. 

But the simplicity of primitive Christianity gives it 
power. It has no cumbersome rites to embarrass the truth 
of God. Nothing to dazzle the eye, to amuse and occupy 
the mind that is feeling after God, if haply it may find him. 
All its solemn, simple rites are in harmony with the sim- 
plicity of that system of gospel truth, which is at once the 
wisdom and the power of God, in the conversion of men. 
They present an easy and natural medium for the commu- 
nication of religious truth to the. soul, and lay the mind 
open to its quickening power, without the parade of out- 
ward forms to hinder its secret influences upon the mind. 
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REMARKS. 

1. To the people of the congregation forms of prayer 
ate inappropriate. 

There is an intimacy in all oar joys, our sorrows, and 
our trials; an intimacy and identity that makes them 
peculiarly our own ; so that they find not a just expression 
in the language of another. The language may he more 
select, more appropriate, in the estimation of. another who 
knows not my heart, hut it is not my own, and but poorly 
expresses my.emptions and desires. How variable withal, 
is this infinite play of the passions in the heart; and how 
preposterous the attempt to give utterance to them in one 
unvarying tone! As if the harp of David were always 
strung to the same key and sounded one unchanging note ! 
First,, stereotype the mind and heart of man, and then, is 
he prepared to express his devotions in the unvarying 
letter of a liturgy,- 

Among all the ills that man is heir to, new and unfore- 
seen calamities are ever and anon breaking out, which 
may bring men to the throne of grace with supplications 
and entreaties of a special character. Shall we wait now 
imtil notice is given to tbe diocesan in the distant metropo- 
lis, and a prayer returned at last duly prepared for the 
occasion ? But before it comes, that occasion has gone by, 
and given place to something else for which the bishop's 
form is altogether inappropriate. 

2. Liturgical forms become wearisome by constant 
repetition. 

The love of change is inherent in the breast of man. We 
must have variety. Without it, even our refined pleasures 
lose their charm in a dull and dead monotony. So a 
liturgy, however excellent in diction, or noble in sentiment, 
loses its interest by perpetual repetition. The continual 
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recurrence ev^i of tke best possible form, that of the Lord's 
prayer, has diis e&ct upon our mind. We have heard it 
at the table in our daily meals ; at morning and evening 
j^yer, and in some instances, it has been the only prayer 
ofiered in our hearing; at funerals, at marriages, in bap- 
tism, in confirmation, at the sacrament of the Lord's sup* 
per; and in every public service, not once merely, but 
twice or thrice, and even more than this ; as if no relig^ 
ious act could be rightly done, without bringing in some- 
where the Lord's prayer. Such ceaseless repetiikms omly 
create a weariness of spirit, in which one earnestly craves 
A freer and. more. informal mode of worship. Let one ex- 
ample suffice for illustration. "How often have I been 
grieved to observe ccddness and comparative indifierence 
in the reading-desk^ but warmth and animation in the 
pidpit ! In how many diflerent places liave I been obliged 
to conclude, this man preaches in earnest, but prays with 
indifierence ! I have asked myself I have asked otheis» 
what is the reason of such conduct."^ The case so em- 
harrassing to. dur churchman is- easily explained. In the 
leading-desk, the preacher utters the cold, dictations of 
another ; in the pulpit he expresses the warm suggestions 
of theheiurt Here, accordingly, his utterance is instinct 
with life and spirit; there, it is changed by perpetual 
repetiUon into chilling indifiference. - ' 

3. The significancy of a liturgy is lost by constant 
. r^etition. 

To one who but seldom frequents' an Episcopal house 
of worship, there may be much that is impressive in the 
liturgy. But the impression, we apprehend, must be greatly 
diminished by a constant attendance. The words of the 
prayer-book, now grown familiar, lose in a great degree 
their significancy. They fell upon.. the ear, like the niur- 
mur of the distant waterfall, fulling the mind ta repose, or 

» Churcliman, in Chruttan Obeenrer, 1804, p. t71. 

30* 
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• 

leaying it to the undisturbed enjoyment of its idle musings. 
The listless inattention of men to the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, is a subject of public and painful notoriety ; and the 
reason assigned is, that, by long familiarity and constant 
repetition, the words even of the great Jehovah fall upon 
the ear without making any adequate impression on the 
minif The same result, in a much higher degree, may 
be expected from the constant recital of the liturgy. It 
may be a form of sound words ; but it becomes in time no 
more than a form of words, received with passive reverence 
without the requisite impression. • 

4. A liturgy often is not in harmony with the subject of 
discourse. 

'The preceding remarks relate to the disadvantages of 
the liturgy to the people ; the present, and some that fol- 
low, have reference to the inconvenience of the clergy from 
the same source. Every preacher knows the importance 
of harmony in his services. And if permitted, in the free- 
dom of primitive worship, to direct them accordingly, he 
studiously seeks to make the impression from the prayers, 
the psalmody, and the reading of the Scriptures,' coincident 
with the subject of his sermon ; so that all may conspire 
to produce a single impression upon the hearer.' The 
final result upon the audience is ascribable in a great 
degree to the studied harmony throughout the entire ser^ 
vice. - But here the liturgy interposes its unyielding forms, 
to break up the harmony of the service, and sadly to* im- 
pair the effect- of it upon the audience. 

6. The littirgy is not a suitable preparation for the im- 
pression of the sermon. 

Much of the practical -effect of the preacher's discourse 
depends on having the mind duly prepared for it. This 
preparation results, in a great degree, from a happy adap- 
tation of the preliminary services to this end. * But the 
preliminaries of the liturgy move on with unvarying for- 
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mality, canying the mind, it may be, directly away from 
the subject of the discourse that is to follow, or leaving 
the audience iminterested and unprepared* for any quick- 
ened impression from the preacher. He rises to address 
them, with the disheartening conviction that they are in 
no state rightly to receive what he has to say. He ad- 
vances in his discourse, under the consciousness that he is 
toiling at a task that is too heavy for him ; and retires at 
last, with the feeling that he has only labored in vain, and 
spent his strength for nought. So in the event, it appears, 
all has been done with cold and decent formality, but the 
profiting of the hearer does not appear. How much of 
the inefiicacy of the pulpit in the Episcopal church is 
ascribable to this cause we leave the reader to judge. 

6. A liturgy curtails ' unreasonably the time allotted to 
the sermon. 

A sermon we know may be, and often is, too long ; it 
may also be too short. Following the protracted recitals 
of the liturgy, it is necessarily crowded into a narrow 
space, at the conclusion of a service which has already un- 
fitted the audience for a quiet, sustained attention ta the 
preacher. Wh8^t he has to say, must be quickly said ; he, 
therefore, hurriel^ through a brief and superficial exposition 
,of his subject, and dismisses it with a hasty application, 
before it has had time to assume in the hearer's mind 

• • • * 

that importance which belongs to its momentous truths. 
And the final result is that it falls powerless upon the 
general conscience of the audience. ' 

7. The liturgy exalts the inventions of man above the 
truth of God. 

The liturgy is ever prominently before the audience ; 
claiming -the first attention, the highest place in all the 
acts of worship.- In some liturgies the reading of the 
Scriptures forms no part of the public service, and in 
others, the word of God is mixed up with a mass of foreign 
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ingredients which do but neatralize its power. The ten- 
dency of the whole arrangement is to keep back the w<»d 
o{ Qod^ to hold in cheek its power, to rob religious trulh 
of its chief glory as the means of salvation, and to sub* 
stitute in its place a system of mere formalism. 

In this connection, the profound remaiks of Archbishop 
Whately, on undue reliance on human authority, are 
worthy of serious consideration. He exposes with great 
force the disposition of men, to *^ obtrude into* the place of 
Scripture, creeds, catechisms and liturgies, and other such . 
compositions, set forth by any church." This disposition 
he ascribes to deep seated principles of our nature. He 
supposes that nothing but a miraculous proridence conld 
have so directed the apostles and primitive Christians, that 
they left no such formulary of religious worship, or abstract 
c^f the Christian faith. ^* Such a systematic course of in- 
struction, carrying with it divine authority, would have 
superseded the framing of any others — nay, would have 
made even the alteration of a single wordi <^ what would 
on tills supposition have been Scripture, jqipear an impious 
presumption. 4 . So that there 'vvould have been an almost 
inevitable danger, that such an authoritative listof credenda 
Would have been regarded, by a large proportion of Chris- 
tians, with a blind, unthinking reverence, which would have 
exerted no influence on the chamcter; . They- would have 
had a form of godliness ; but, denying the f^wer thereof, 
tbe form itself would have remained with them. only the 
corpse of departed religion."" 

Ought not then this momentous cornsi4eration to excite 
a wise jealousy of a tendency which may so easily be 
abused ? In our mind it is an urgient reason for confining 
the ceremonials of religion within the strictest limits. But 
Ais continual recital of creeds and canfossidns, this per* 
petual profession of faith in- the .^holy cadtdlic church," 

** Errors of Romanism, pp. 49—61. 
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these rites of the ritual ever recurring, and foremost in 
importance, to which every thing else gives place in public 
worship, — who can doubt the practical influence of all 
this? It casts into shade and. distance God's own word* 
It brings forward the dictations of canonized tradition as 
the rule of faith and of worship ; and spiritual truth is 
forgotten in this parading of the ceremonials of religion. 

7. We object to the popish origin and tendencies of the 
English liturgy. 

It is a translation and compend of the popish ritual, and 
savors too strongly still of its origin. We hear, indeed, so 
much of this " excellent," " this noble and pathetic liturgy," 
that it seems almost like sacrilege to touch that holy thing 
with other sentiments than those of profound veneration. 
But we dislike its origin, and the character which it in- 
herits ; must we, in this nineteenth century, go back to the 
dark ages of popery, and learn from her traditions, her 
superstitions, how we may best worship God in spirit and 
in truth? But this "pathetic litany," "this noble liturgy," 
it is said, — " is it not admirable ? " To which we must still 
reply, 

Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes ! ss 

Let us examine a little. What change has the liturgy 
undergone, in passing over from the Romish to the English 
church, and what is thediflerence between the two religions ! 
The chief points of distinction, according to Hallam, are 
the following. 

1. The liturgy was translated into the vernacular lan- 
guage of the people. Formerly, it had been in an un-' 
known tongue. 

2. Its acts of idolatrous worship to saints and images 
were expunged. 

»» I dred the Grekes} yea, when they offer gyftea.— HouHird** TVon*. 
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3. Auricular coafesrion was done away; or rather it 
was left to every man's discretion, and went into neglect. 

4. '* The doctrine of transabstahtiation, or the change, 
at the moment of consecration, of the substances of bread 
and wine into those of Christ's body and blood," was dis- 
carded. 

5. The celibacy of the clergy was done away.^* 
With these modifications the religion of Rome became 

that of the church of England. And to this day, her 
ritual, crudely formed in the infancy of Protestanism, 
which Milton denominates " an extract of the mass trans- 
lated,** continues with little variation to be the liturgy of 
die whole Episcopal church in England and America. 
Like the ancient liturgies, it was prepared for a priesthood 
who were too ignorant to conduct religious worship with 
decency without it. Even the book of homilies was drawn 
tfp at the same time, V to supply the defect of preaching, 
which few of the clergy at that time were capable of 
performing."*^ 

Multitudes in the kingdom were strongly attached still 
to the Roman Catholic religion. It was a politic measure 
to conciliate these as much as possible. For various 
reasons, the Reformers sought to make a gradvAdy rather 
than an abrupt departure from popery. The liturgy ac- 
cordingly had then, and still retains many popish affinities. 
These are seen in the canonizing of saints, and celebration 
of saints'-days ; in the absolutions of the priests, modified 
so as to unite the Protestant idea of forgiveness of sin by 
God alone, with the popish absolution by the priest; in the 
endless reiterations of the Lord's prayer; in the inordinate 
prominence that is given to liturgical forms ; in the quali- 
fied and cautious phraseology of the communion service, 

M Constitutional HUtoxy, Vol. I, pp. 116—126. 

vt Neal's Histoiy of Puritans, 1, p. 90. Hetherton'a History of West- 
Divines, p. 21. 
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and the special care that all the consecrated bread and wine 
shall be eaten and drank, so that none of it shall be carried 
oat of the church, — a point upon which the papists are 
ridiculously superstitious.^'^ These popish tenets are seen 
particularly in the baptismal regeneration of the liturgy, by 
which the child becomes " regenerate, and grafted into the 
body of Christ's church* . . . We yield thee hearty thanksy 
most merciful Father, that it hath pleased thee to regene- 
rate this infant with thy Holy Spirit, to receive him fat 
thine own child by adoption." The order of confirmation 
is so conducted as to confirm one in the delusion, that he 
has become " regenerate by water, and the Holy Ghost,'' 
through the instrumentality of this rite^ rather than by that 
gmce which is the gift of God. The burial service, also, is 
exceedingly objectionable. "Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
Almighty God, of his great mercy, to take unto himself the 
90ul of our deceased brother here departed, we therefore 
commit his body to the ground ; earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust, in sure and certain hope of the resurreo^ 
twn to eternal life through our Lord Jesus Christ." Thia 
is said of every one alike, however profligate his life, how- 
ever hopeless his death. In the American service, instead 
of this, at the grave it is said or sung, " I heard a voice from 
heaven, saying unto me, * Write, from henceforth blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord; even so, saith the Spirit, 
for they rest from their labors.' " Bev. 14: 13r The prac- 
tical influence of this service is apparent from the following 
remark of Archbishop Whately. "I have known a person, 
in speaking of a deceased neighbor, whose character had 
been irreligious and profligate, remark, how great a comfort 
it was to hear the words of the funeral service read over 

^ In the amendment of the liturgy, nnder Elizabeth, "the words used in 
distributing the elements, were so contrived as neither to offend the Popish, 
or Lutheran, or Zninglian communicant."— /laBam's Corut. Hitt., Vol. I, 
p. IfiO, note. Veiy catholic and accommodating, surely! 
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her, 'becaase, poor woman, she had been such a bad 
Kver.' " « 

Without controrersy, a temporizing policy guided the 
early Reformers in the preparation of the English prayer- 
book. However many of the Episcopal church may repu- 
diate the demi-popish delusion of Puseyism, which has 
come up over the length and breadth of our land, it is 
indirectly supported, if not plainly taught, in her ritual. 
The English reformers attempted a sinful compromise with 
the corruptions of the church of Rome. In the language of 
Macamlay, " The scheme was merely to rob the Babylonian 
enchantress of her ornaments ; to transfer the full cup of 
her sorceries to other hands, spilling as little as possible by 
the way. The Catholic doctrines and rites were to be 
retained in the church of England." ^ 

The great effort of a large party in this church at present 
ia to reinstate these popish doctrines and rites in their 
communion, — an effort which Roman Catholics regard 
with the deepest interest. The celebrated Dr. Wiseman 
expresses, in the liveliest terms, his gratification at *' the 
movement" of the Oxford Tractarians "towards Catholic 
ideas and Catholic feelings." He has "watched its prog- 
ress with growing interest," because he "saw in it the 
surest guarantee and principle of success. The course 
which we (papists) ought to pursue seems simple and 
clear, — to admire and Uess, and, at the same time, to second 
and favor, as far as human means can, the course which 
God's providence has opened, and is pursuing; but to be 
earefid how we thwart if."^® 

M Erron of Romanism, p. 25. 

M Review of Hallam's Constitutional History. 

«> Cited in Rev. H. H. Beamiah's Letter to Dr. Pusej, p. 9. 



CHAPTER XII. 

PSALMODY OF THE PRLMITIVE CHURCH. 

The singing of spiritual songs constituted, from the 
beginning, an interesting and important part of religious 
worship in the primitive church. The course of our re- 
marks on this subject will lead us to consider, 

I. The argument for Christian psalmody as a part of 
religious worship. 

II. The mode of singing, in the ancient church. 
in. The changes in the psalmody of the church. 

I. Argument for the psalmody of the primitive church. 

1. From reason. 

Praise is the appropriate language of devotion. A fer- 
vent spirit of devotion instinctively seeks to express itself 
in song. In the strains of poetry, joined with the melody 
of music, it finds an easy and natural utterance of its 
elevated emotions. Can it be doubted, then, that that 
Spirit which was shed forth upon the disciples after our 
Lord's ascension, would direct them to the continued use 
of the sacred psalmody of their own Scriptures, indited by 
the inspiration of the same Spirit? Is it unreasonable to 
suppose, that the glad spirit with which they continued 
praising God, might direct them to indite other spiritual 
songs to the praise of their Lord, whose wondrous life and 

31 
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death so employed their contemplations, and whose love so 
inspired their hearts ? The opinion has heen expressed by 
Grotius, and is supported by many others, that we have, in 
Acts 4: 24 — 30, an epitome of such an early Christiaii 
hymn to Christ.^ 

2. From analogy. 

The singing of songs constituted a great part of the re- 
ligious worship of all ancient nations. In all their religious 
festivals, and in their temples, those pagan nations sung to 
the praise of their idol gods.^ The worship of the Jews, 
not only in the temple, but in their synagogues and in their 
private dwellings, was celebrated with sacred hymns to 
God. Many of the loftiest, sweetest strains of Hebrew 
poetry were sung by their sacred minstrels on such oc- 
casions. Christ, himself, in his final interview with his 
disciples, before his crucifixion, sung with them the cus- 
tomary paschal songs, at the institution of the sacrament ;^ 
and, by his example, sanctified the use of sacred songs in 
the Christian church. All analogy drawn from other 
forms of religious worship, pagan and Jewish, requires us 
to ascribe to the primitive Christians the use of spiritual 
songs in their public devotions. 

3. From Scripture. 

The same is clearly indicated in the writings of the 
New Testament. 

I Comp. August!, Denkwardigkeiten, 5, 248. 

* Semper id est cordi musis, semperque poetis 
Ut diYOs celebre&t, laudes celebrentque Tiromm 
X*(apbXv d^oydrovg, ibftveh ^Yodor nXda ivd^p, 

JIuocrUuBfCiUdby Gerbtrt, MiuUa Sacra, T. 1, 
Pref. Comp. 61, $ 5, in which- are maaj 
references of a similar kind. 

• The collect for such occasions is comprised in Psalms 113^118, the 
fint two before the paschal mipper, and the remainder after it The theory 
has been advanced, but without reason, that Christ himself indited the 
l^mn on this occasion. Neither is it neoessary to suppose that all the 
hymns aboyemcntioned were' sung by him and the disciples at this time. 
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• Without doubt, in the opinion of Munter,^ the gift of the 
Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost was accompanied with 
poetic inspiration, to which the disciples gave utterance in 
the rhapsodies of spiritual songs. Acts 2 : 4, 13, 47. The 
opinion of Grotius and others, with reference to Acts 4 : 
24 — 30, has already been mentioned. But there are other 
passages which clearly indicate the use of religious songs 
in the worship of God. Paul and Silas, lacerated by the 
cruel scourging which they had received, and in close 
confinement in the inner prison, prayed and sang praises 
to God at midnight Acts 16: 25- The use of psalms and 
hymns, and spiritual songs, moreover, is directly enjoined 
upon the churches, by the apostle, as an essential part of 
religious devotions. Col. 3 : 16. £ph. 5 : 19. The latter 
epistle was a circular letter to the Gentile churches of 
Asia ;^ and, therefore, in connection with that to the church 
at Colosse, is explicit authority for the use of Christian 
psalmody in the religious worship of the apostolical 
churches.^ 

The use of such psalmody, evidently, was not restricted 
merely to the public worship of God. In connection with 
the passage from Ephesians, the apostle warns those whom 
he addresses against the use of winO) and the excesses to 
which it leads, with evident reference to those abuses 
which dishonored their sacramental supper and love-feasts. 
In opposition to the vain songs which, in such excesses, 
they were disposed to sing, they are urged to the sober, 
religious use of psalms and hymns and spiritual songs. 

The phraseology, therefore, indicates that they were not 
restricted to the use of the psalms of David merely, as in 
the Jewish worship ; but were at liberty to employ others of 

• Com, MOnter, Metriech. Uebersetz. der Offenbar. Johann. Vorrede, 
p. 17. 

» Neander'8 Apost. Kirch., 1, 450, 3d ed. 

• All this is shown at length by J. G. Walch, De Hymnis Ecclesiae 

Apoatolicae. 
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appropriate religions character in their devotions. It seems 
also that the Corinthians were accustomed to make use of 
songs composed for the occasion. 1 Cor. 14: 26. And 
though the apostle had reason to correct their disorderly 
proceedings, it does not appear that he forhade the use of 
such songs. On the contrary, there is the highest proha- 
bility that the apostolical churches did not restrict them- 
selves simply to the use of the Jewish Psalter. And the 
evidence is sufficiently clear, that the primitive churches 
very early employed, in their devotions, not merely the 
psalms, appropriately so called, but hymns and spiritual 
songs indited for the worship of the Christian church. 

Grotius and others have supposed that some fragments of 
these early hymns are contained, not only as abovemention- 
ed, in Acts, but perhaps, also, in 1 Tim. 3: 16. Something 
like poetic antithesis they have imagined to be contained in 
1 Tim. 1: 1. 2 Tim. 2: 11—13. The expression in Rev- 
elation, *'I am Alpha and Omega; the first and the last," 
has been ascribed to the same origin, as has also Rev. 4: 8, 
together with the song of Moses and the Lamb, 15: 3, and 
the songs of the elders and the beasts. Rev. 5: 9 — 14. 
Certain parts of the book itself have been supposed to be 
strictly poetical, and may have been used as such in Chris- 
tian worship, such as Rev. 1: 4 — 8. 11: 15 — 19. 15: 3,4. 
21: 1 — 8. 22: 10 — 18. But the argument is not conclu- 
sive; and all the learned criticism, the talent, and the taste 
that have been employed on this point, leave us little else 
than uncertain conjecture on which to build an h3rpothesis. 

4. From history. 

The earliest authentic record on this subject is the 
celebrated letter from Pliny to Trajan, just at the close of 
the apostolical age, A. D. 103, 104. In the investigations 
which he instituted against the Christians of his period, he 
discovered, among other things, that they were accustomed 
to meet before day, to offer praise to Christ as God, or as 
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a Qod, as some contend that it should he rendered.'^ The 
expression is somewhat equivocal, and might he used with 
reference to the ascription of praise in prayer, or in song. 
But it appears that these Christians rehearsed their carmsen 
imncem, alternately^ as ii in responsive songs, according, to 
the ancient custom of singing in the Jewish worship. 
Tertullian, only a century later, evidently understood the 
passage to he descriptive of this mode of worshipping God 
and Christ, who says that Pliny intended to express nothing 
else than assemhlies before the dawn of the morning, to 
dng praise to Christ and to God, coettis antehtxumas, ad 
canendum Christe et Deo,^ Eusebius also gives the 
passage a similar interpretation, saying, that Pliny could 
find nothing against them, save that, arising at the dawn 
of the morning, they sang hymns to Christ as God, Il^tf 
t6 ye dfta r^ ia di^yeif^oftkvovs tbv Xf^t^bv SeoB dlxijp ^veXv,^ 
Viewed in this light, according to the most approved inter- 
pretation of the passage, it becomes evidence of the use of 
Christian psalmody among the Christians immediately 
subsequent to the age of the apostles.^^ Tertullian himself 
also distinctly testifies to the use of songs to the praise of 
God by the primitive Christians. Every one, he says, was 
invited in their public worship to sing unto God, according 
to his ability, from the Scriptures, or de proprio ingenio^ 
(me indited by himsd/, according to the interpretation of 
Munter. But whatever be the meaning of this phrase, the 
passage clearly asserts the use of Christian psalmody in 
their religious worship. Again, he speaks of singing, in 
connection with the reading of the Scriptures, exhortations, 
and prayer in public worship.ii Eusebius also speaks of 
singing in a similar manner.^^ 

7 Carmen Christo quan Deo diceie secum invicem.— £pi»«., Lib. 10, 97. 

« Apolog., c. 2. • Ecci. Hist, 3, 32. 

10 Monter, Metrisch. Ofienbar., p. 25. 

u De Anima, c. 9. i« Vit. Const, Lib. 4^ c. 45. . 

31* 
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Jastin Martp also mentions the songs and hymns of the 
Ephesian Christians. "We manifest our gratitade to him 
by worshipping him in spiritual songs and hymns, praising 
him for our birth, for our health, for the vicissitudes of the 
seasons, and for the hopes of immortality." ^ 

The testimony of Origen, t A. D. 254, again, of the 
church of Alexandria, is to the same efiect. In answer to 
the charge of Celsus, that the Christians worshipped the 
great God, and sung hymns also to the sun and to Minerva, 
he says, we know the contrary, for these h3rmns are to him 
who alone is called God over all« and to his only begotten 
[Son], j^fivovg yAg sXg fwpop %6p inl naa& Isyoftevop dsdv, nal 

Eusebius also has left on record the important testimony 
of Caius, as is generally supposed, an ancient historian, 
and contemporary of TertuUian. " Who knows not the 
writings of Irenaeus, Melito, and others, which exhibit 
Christ as God and man ? And how many songs and odes 
of the brethren there are, written from the beginning, jam 
pridentt a long time since, by believers, which ofl^r praise 
to Christ as the Word of God, ascribing divinity to him." ^^ 
This passage not only presents a new and independent 
testimony to the use of spiritual songs in the Christian 
church, from the remotest antiquity, &n ^Qjfiis, to the praise 
of Christ as divine, but it shows that these, in great 
numbers, had been committed to writing, as it appears, for 
continued use. So that we here have evidence of the 
existence of a Christian hymn-book from the beginning. 

Christ, the only-begotten of the Father, is the burden of 
these primitive songs and hymns. Here is he set forth 
doctrinally, deoKoytxatgy as the incarnate Word of (rod, as 

>' Apol., c. 13. 

14 Against Celsnm, Lib. 8, c. 67, p. 792, ed. Riiaei. 

" TJaal/iol di oao* xal <6dai ^dehpviy biTtaqx^S ^^ nunw 
YQag>sTcrat,T6v Xdyov rov 06ov r6v Xgi^dv '6fArova& deoloyovvjeg. 
'^EceL HUi., 5, SB. 
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6od and man. In his mediatorial character he employed 
the songs of these apostolical and primitire saints. This 
sacred theme inspired the earliest anthems of the Christian 
church ; and, as it has ever heen the subject of her sweetest 
melodies and loftiest strains, so, doubtless, will it continue 
to be, until the last of her ransomed sons shall end the 
songs of the redeemed on earth, and awake his harp to 
nobler, sweeter strains in heaven.*® 

One ancient hymn of the primitive church appears to 
have come down to us entire, from that distant period. It 
is found, indeed, in the Paedagoge of Clement of Alexan- 
dria, a work bearing date some hundred and fifty years 
from the time of the apostles; but it is ascribed to another, 
and assigned to an earlier origin. It is wanting in some 
of the manuscripts of Clement. It contains figurative 
language and forms of expression which were familiar to 
the church at an earlier date ; and, for various reasons, is 
regarded by Miinter and BuU,*'^ as a venerable relic of the 
early church, which has escaped the ravages of time, and 
remains a solitary remnant of Christian psalmody of that 
early age. However this may be, it is certainly very 
ancient, and the earliest that remains to us from the 
psalmody of the church. It is a hymn to Christ; and, 
though regarded merely as a poetical production it has 
little claim to consideration, it shows what was the strain 
of their devotions. We see in it the heart of primitive 
piety laboring to give utterance to its emotions of wonder, 

^^ Whatever may be the doctrinal truth in regard to the character of 
Christ, it is abundantly evident, that he was worshipped as divine in the 
prayers and psalmody of the primitive church* See our Christian Antiqui- 
ties, pp. 203—206. This truth, again, is confirmed by the fact mentioned 
by Neander, that, " In the controversy with the Unitarians, at the close of 
the second and beginning of the third century, their opponents appealed 
to those hymns in which, aforetime, Christ had been worshipped as God.'' 
^AUgem, larch. Hut, 1, 5S3, 2d ed. 

" Metrisch. Offenbar., p.32. Bull's Defensio fidei Nicaenae, ( 111, c. t, 
p. 316, cited by Monter. 
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lore and gratitude, in view of the offices and character ol 
the great Redeemer.^^ It is not found in the later collects 
of the church, because, as is suf^Kised, it was thought to 
resemble, in its measure and antiphonal structure, the songs 
which were used in pagan worship. 

The songs of the primitive Christians were not restricted 
to their public devotions. In their social' circles, and 
around their domestic altars, they worshipped Grod in the 
sacred song ; and, in their daily occupations, were wont to 
relieve their toil and refresh their spirits, by renewing their 
favorite songs of Zion. Persecuted and afflicted as they 
often were, — ^in solitary cells of the prison, in the more 
dismal abodes of the mines to which they were doomed, or 
as wandering exiles in foreign countries, — still they forgot 
not to sing the Lord's song in the strange lands to which 
they were driven.^ 

II. Mode of singing in the ancient church. 

Both the Jews in their temple service, and the Greeks 
in their idol worship, were accustomed to sing with the 
accompaniment of instrumental music. The converts to 
Christianity accordingly must have been familiar with this 
mode of singing. The word, y/aaU£ip, which the apostle 
uses in. Eph. 6: 19^ is supposed by critics to indicate that 
they sang with such accompanim^ents. The same is sup- 
posed by some to be intimated by the golden harps which 
John, in the Apocalypse, put into the hands of the. four- 
and-twenty elders. But it is generally admitted, that the 

IB The reader will find tiiis hymn in our Chrietian Antiquities; pp. S96, 
227. It is an anapaestic ode, with occasional interchanges of iqiKnidees and 
dactyls, which tliis measure admits. It is supposed also to consist of parts 
which maj have been sung in responses, llie divisions are as follows^^ 
lines, 1—10, 11—88, 29^-46, 46-63. 

i^ Comp. Jamieson, cited in Christian Antiquities, p. 376. It would not 
be difficult to adduce original authorities to this effect, but we must eon- 
fine ourselves more particularlj to the devotional psalmody of their public 
worship. 
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primitive Christians employed no instrumental music in 
their religious worship. Neither Ambrose, nor Basil, nor 
ChTysostom,20 in the noble encomiums which they severally 
pronounce upon music, make any mention of instrumental 
music. Basil condemns it as ministering only to the de- 
praved passions of men.^i 

It seems from the epistle of Pliny, that the Christians 
of whom he speaks, sang alternately, in responses. The 
ancient hymn from Clement abovementioned, seems to be 
constructed with reference to this method of singing. 
There is, also, an ancient, but groundless tradition extant 
in Socrates,32 that Ignatius was the first to introduce this 
style of music in the church at Antioch. It was familiar 
to the Jews, who often sang responsively in the worship of 
the temple. In some instances, the same style of singing 
may have been practised in the primitive church. But 
responsive singing is generally allowed not to have been 
in common use in the first three hundred years of the 
Christian era. This mode of singing was common in the 
theatres and temples of the Gentiles, and for this reason was 
generally discarded by the primitive Christians.^ It was, 
at first, practised in the Syrian churches; it was introduced 
into the Eastern churches by Flavian and Diodorus, in the 
middle of the fourth century ;24 from them it was trans- 
ferred by Ambrose, A. D. 370, to those of the West, and 
soon came into general use in these churches, under the 
name of the Ambrosian style of music.*^ 

» Ambrose, in Pa. 1, Praef., p. 740. BaeU, in Pa. 1, Vol. II, p. 713. 
Chiysostom, in Ps. 41, Vol. V, p. 131. 

«» Horn. 4, Vol. I, p. 38. «« Eccl. Hist., Lib. 6, c. 8. 

M Theodoras Mopsues., quoted by Nicetas Momin. Thesaur. orthodox, 
Lib. 5, c. 30, in Biblioth.Vet. Pat. XXV,p. Ul.—AugwU.DenkmrdigkeiUnf 
6, 278. w Theodoret, Eccl. Hist., Lib. 2, c. 19, p. 622. 

M August., Confess., 9, c. 7. Paulini, Vet Ambros., p. 4. Comp. August!, 
Denkwardig., 6, p. 300. 
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Sacred music musty at this time, have consisted only of a 
few simple airs which could be easily learned, and which, 
by frequent repetition, became Cuniliar to all. An orna- 
mental and complicated style of music would have been 
alike incompatible with the circumstances of these ChristiBn 
worshippers, and uncongenial with the simplicity of their 
primitive forms.^ 

In their songs of Zion, both old and young, men and 
women, bore a part. Their psalmody was the joint act of 
the whole assembly in unison. Such is the testimony of 
Hilary, A. D. 355, the author of the first hymn-book, who 
represents the people as actually praying and singing 
together.^ Ambrose remarks, that the injunction of the 
apostle, forbidding women to speak in public, relates not to 
singing, " for this is delightful in every age, and suited to 
every sex."*^ The authority of Chrysostom is also to the 
same effect. <* It was the ancient custom, as it still is with 
us, for all to come together, and unitedly to join in sing- 
ing. The young and the old, rich and poor, male and 
female, bond and free, all join in one song . . . All worldly 
distinctions here cease, and the whole congregation form 
<me general chorus.'*^ 

This interesting part of their religious worship was con- 
4ucted in the same simplicity which characterized all their 
proceedings. All unitedly sung their familiar psalms and 
hymns, and each was invited, at pleasure, and according to 
his ability, to lead their devotions in a sacred song indited 
by himself. Such, evidently, was the custom in the Co- 
rinthian church. Such was still the custom in the age of 
TertuUian, to which reference has already been made. 

» Aoguati, Denkwordigkeiten, 5, p. 288. 

■* Comment, in Ps. 65, p. 174. 

*• In Ps. 1, praef., 741. Comp. Hezaemeron, Lib. 3, c. 5, p. 42. 

• Horn. 11, Vol. XII, p. 349. Horn. 36 in 1 Cor., Vol. X, p. 340. 
Comp. G«rbert, Miuica Sacra, Lib. 1^ $ 11, who has collected manj other 
authoritiea to the aame effect 
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Augastine also refeis to the same usage, and ascribes the 
taleut which they manifested in this extemporaneous 
psahnody to divine inspiration.^ 

Such, so far as we are informed, was the psalmody of 
the early church. It consisted in part of the psalms of 
David, and in part of hymns composed for the purpose, 
and expressive of love and praise to God and to Christ.'^ 
Few in number, and sung in rude and simple airs, they 
yet had wonderful power over these primitive saints. The 
sacred song inspired their devotions both in the public and 
private worship of God. At their family board it quickened 
their gratitude to God, who gave them their daily bread. 
It enlivened their domestic and social intercourse ; it re« 
lieved the weariness of their daily labor ; it cheered them 
in solitude, comforted them in affliction, and supported 
them under persecution. "Go where you will," says 
Jerome, "the ploughman at his plough sings his joyM 
hallelujahs, the busy mower regales himself with his psalms, 
and the vine-dresser is singing one of the songs of David. 
Such are our songs — our love songs, as they are called — 
the solace of the shepherd in his solitude, and of the hus- 
bandman in his toil."^ Fearless of reproach, of perse- 
cution, and of death, they continued, in the face of their 
enemies, to sing their sacred songs in the streets and 
market-places, and at the martyr's stake. Eusebius de« 
Glares himself an eye-witness to the fact, that under 
their persecutions in Thebals, "they continued to their 
latest breath to sing psalms, and hymns, and thanks- 
givings to the God of heaven."33 And the same is re- 
lated of many others of the early martyrs. We are 
informed by Chrysostom, that it was an ancient custom 

w Cited by Manter, Metciach. Ofiianbar. The lentimexits of Grotius ako 
are to the same effect 
n Neander, AUgem. Kirch. Hist, 1, p. 523, 2d ed. 
*s Ep. 17, ad MarceUam. Cited in Arnold's Abbildnng; p. ITi. 

» Eccl. Hist., 8, c. 9. 
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to sing the 140th psalm every evening, and that these 
Christians continued through life the constant singing of 
this psalm.^ The song of Zion was a sacred fountain, 
which, like the living waters of a desert, sustained 
in this barren wilderness, the growth and vigor of primi- 
tive piety, and overspread with perpetual verdure the 
vineyard of the Lord. On this point the sentiments of 
Herder are peculiarly interesting; and no one can speak 
with more authority respecting the psalmody of the an- 
cient church. Speaking of the earliest hymns of the 
Latin church, after remarking that they exhibit little 
poetic talent or classic taste, he adds, " But who can deny 
their influence and power over the soul ? These sacred 
hymns of many hundred years' standing, and yet at every 
repetition still new and unimpaired in interest — what a 
blessing have they been to poor human nature ! They go 
with the solitary into his cell, and attend the afflicted in 
distress, in want, and to the grave. While singing these, 
one forgets his toil, and his fainting sorrowful spirit, 
soars in heavenly joys to another world. Back to earth 
he comes to labor, to toil, to suffer in silence and to conquer. 
How rich the boon, how great the power of these hymns."^ 
He proceeds to say, that here is an efficacy and power 
which lighter songs, which philosophy itself, can never 
have ; a power which is not ascribable to any thing new 
or striking in sentiment, or powerful in expression. And 
then raises the question, Whence then have they this 
mighty power? "What is it that so moves us?" To 
which he replies, "simplicity and truth. Embodying 

M Chrysost. in Pb. 140, Tom. 5, p. ASH. 

** Augustine gtvea the following account of the power of this muaic 
orer him on the occasion of his baptism. " Oh how freely was I made to 
weep by these hymns and spiritual songs ; transported by the voices of 
the congregation sweetly singing. The melody of their voices fiUed my 
ear, and divine truth was poured into my heart Then burned tlie sacred 
flame of devotion in my soul, and gushing tears flowed from my eyes as well 
they might."— Cofi^ess., Lib. 9, c. 9, p. 118. 
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the great and simple truths of religion, they speak the 
sentiment of an universal creed — they are the expression 
of one heart and one faith. The greater part are suitable 
to be sung on all occasions, and daily to be repeated. 
Others are adapted to certain festivals ; and, as these re- 
turn in endless succession, so the sacred song perpetually 
repeats the Christian faith. Though' rude, and void of 
refined taste, they all speak to the heart, and by ceaseless 
repetition sink deep the impress of truth. Like these, the 
sacred song should ever be the simple ofiering of nature, 
an incense of sweet odors, perpetually recurring, with a 
fragrance that suffers no abatement. "^^ Such is the sim- 
pie power of truth wrought into the soul by the hallowed 
devotions of the sanctuary. Striking the deepest princi- 
ples of our nature, stirring the strongest passions of the 
heart, and mingling with our most tender recollections and 
dearest hopes, is it strange that the simple truths and rude 
air of the sacred song should deeply move us ? So pre- 
sented, they only grow in interest by continued repetition. 
And in the lapse of years, these time-hallowed associations 
do but sink the deeper in the soul. 

« Time but the impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear." 

in. Changes in the psalmody of the church. 

In the course of a few centuries from the fourth on- 
ward, several variations were introduced in the mode of 
performing this part of public worship, the effect of which 
was to withdraw the people from any direct participation 
in it, and to destroy in a great degree its moral power. 

1. The first of these changes has been already 
mentioned, singing alternately by responses. This was 

•• Briefe zur BefOrdening der hamanitat., 7, Samml., p. 88, teq. Cited 
\gj AnguBti, DenkwQrdigkeiten, 5, p. 296, 297. 

32 
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introduced into the Syriac churches, afterwards in the 
Eastern church, and finally, into the Western, by Ambrose. 
In this the congregation still bore some part, all uniting 
in the chorus, and singing the responses. 

2. The appointment of singers as a distinct class of 
officers in the church, for the performance of this part of 
religious worship marks another alteration in the psalmody 
of the church. These were first appointed in the fourth 
century. But the people continued, for a century or more, 
to enjoy their ancient privilege of singing all together. 

3. Various restrictions were from time to time laid upon 
the use of hymns of human composition, in distincti(» 
from the inspired psalms of David. Heretics of every 
name had their sacred hymns, suited to their own religions 
belief, which had great effect in propagating their enois. 
To resist their encroachments, the established church weie 
driven to the necessity, either of cultivating and improving 
their own psalmody, ox of opposing its authority to stay 
the progress of this evil. The former was the expedient 
of Ambrose, Hilary, Gregory Nazianzen, Clurysostom, and 
Augustine, &c. 

But the other alternative in turn was also attempted; 
and the churches by ecclesiastical authority were restricted 
to the use of the psalter and other canonical songs of the 
Scriptures. All hymns of merely human composition 
were prohibited, as of a dangerous tendency and unsuitable 
to the purposes of public worship. The synod of Laodicea, 
A. D. 344 — 346, c. 59, passed a decree to that effect. 
The decree was not, however, fully enforced. But this, 
and similar efforts on the part of the clergy, had the effect 
to discontinue the use of such religious songs. The 
Arians of that age also opposed these ancient sacred 
hymns, for a different reason, and cultivated a higher style 
rof sacred music. 
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4. The introduction of instrumental music. The ten- 
dency of this was to secularize the music of the church, 
and to encourage singing by a choir. Such musical ac- 
companiments were gradually introduced; but they can 
hardly be assigned to a period earlier than the fifth and 
sixth centuries. Organs were unknown in church until 
the eighth or ninth century. Previous to this they had 
their place in the theatre, rather than in the church. They 
were never regarded with favor in the Eastern church, 
and were vehemently opposed in many places in the West. 
In Scotland no organ is allowed, to this day, except in a 
few Episcopal churches. " In the English convocation, 
held A. D. 1562, in queen Elizabeth's time, for settling of 
the liturgy, the retaining of organs was carried only by a 
casting vote,^^ 

5. The introduction of profane, secular music into the 
church, was one of the principal means of corrupting the 
psalmody of the church. An artificial, theatrical style of 
music, having no affinity with the worship of God, began 
to take the place of those solemn airs which before had 
inspired the devotions of his people. The music of the 
theatre was transferred to the church, which accordingly 
became the scene of theatrical pomp and display, rather 
than the house of prayer and of praise, to inspire by its 
appropriate and solemn rites the spiritual worship of God. 
The consequences of indulging this depraved taste for 
secular music in the church are exhibited by Neander in 
the following extract. " We have it to regret, that both 
in the Eastern and the Western church, their sacred 
music had already assumed an artificial and theatrical 
character, and was so far removed from its original sim- 
plicity, that even in the fourth century, the abbot Pambo 
of Egypt complained that heathen melodies [accompanied 
as it seems, with the action of the hands and the feet] had 
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been introdaced into their church psalmody .^7 Isidoros, 
of Pelusium, also complained of the theatrical singing, 
especially of the women, which, instead of inducing peni- 
tence for sin, tended much more to awaken sinful desires.^ 
Jerome, also, in remarl^ing upon £ph. 5 : 19, says, " May 
all hear it whose business it is to sing in the church. Not 
,with the voice, but with the heart, we sing praises to God. 
Not like the comedians should they raise their sweet and 
liquid notes to entertain the assembly with theatrical songs 
and melodies in the church ; but the fear of God, piety, and 
the knowledge of the Scriptures, should inspire our songs. 
Then would not the voice of the singers, but the utterance 
of the divine word, expel the evil spirit from those who like 
Saul are possessed with it. But, instead of this, this same 
spirit is invited rather to the possession of those who have 
converted the house of God into a pagan theatre."^ 

The assembly continued to bear some part in the psalmody 
of the church, even after this had become a cultivated 
theatrical art, for the practice of which, the singers were 
appointed, and trained as a distinct order in the church. 
The congregation may have continued for a time to join 
in a chorus or a response. But is it conceivable that a 
promiscuous assembly could unite in such theatrical music 
as is here the subject of complaint ? Was not this style 
of music simply an art, requiring skill altogether beyond the 
rude simplicity which that sacred music must of necessity 
have in which all bear a part ? 

6. The practice of sacred music, as an ornamental, 
cultivated art, took it ye^ more from the people. It be- 
came an art which only a few could learn. The many, 

" MeX^dovaav (fafiara xal qvdfiiXpvaiv iixovg aeiaovai X^^Q" 
XBigns xal fiEToc^aiPovai (palXova^'i) Tvo^a ^.^Scriptores Eccle- 
■iastici, De Musica, T. 1, 1784, p. 3. 

«8 Isidor. Pelus., C. 1, Ep. 90, BibUoth. Vet. Pat, Vol. VII, p. 643. 

39 Comment in Ep. £ph., Lib. 3, c. 5, T. 4, p. 387, ed. Maitianay. 
Cited in Allgem. Kirch. Gesch., Z, p. 681, 2d. ed. 
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instead of uniting their heart and their voice in the song 
of Zion, could only sit coldly by as spectators. A pro- 
miscuous assembly, very obviously, could not be expected 
to bear a prominent part in such theatrical music as is here 
the subject of consideration. They might, indeed, unite in 
some simple chorus, and are generally understood not to 
have been entirely excluded from all participation in the 
psalmody of the church until the sixth or seventh century. 
Gregory the Great was instrumental in bringing singing 
schools into repute, and after him Charlemagne. Organs 
came about this time into use. But in the early periods 
of the Christian church, instrumental music was not in use 
in religious worship. 

7. The clergy eventually claimed the right of perform^ 
ing the sacred music as a privilege exclusively their own. 
This expedient shut out the people from any participation 
in this delightful part of public worship. 

Finally, the more effectually to exclude the people, 
the singing was in Latin. Where this was not the ver- 
nacular tongue, this rule of necessity was an effectual bar 
to the participation of the people in this part of public 
worship. Besides, the doctrine was industriously propagated 
that it was the appropriate language of devotion, which be- 
came not the profane lips of the laity, in these religious 
solemnities, but of the clergy rather, who had been con- 
secrated to the service of the sanctuary. The Eeformation 
again restored to the people this ancient and inestimable 
right. But in the Roman Catholic church, it is still 
divided between the chants of the priests and the theatrical 
performances of the choir, which effectually pervert the 
devotional ends of sacred music. 

32* 
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REMARKS. 

1. To accomplish, in the happiest manner, the devotional 
ends of sacred music, the congregation should unitedly 
join in it. 

In advancing an opinion so much opposed to the taste 
of the age, the writer has no expectation that it will be 
received with the consideration which, in his opinion, its 
importance demands. For he cannot resist the conviction, 
that in separating the congregation generally from a par- 
ticipation in this delightful part of public worship, we have 
taken the most eflfectual measure, as did the Catholic 
clergy in the period which has passed under review, to 
destroy the devotional influence of sacred music. What, 
may we ask, was the secret of that magic charm of sacred 
music, in the early Christian church ? Whence its mighty 
influence over those primitive saints? It was, that the 
great truths of religion were embodied in their psalmody, 
and set to such simple airs that all could unitedly blend 
their voices and their hearts in the sacred song; and 
though they may have exhibited little of what is now de- 
nominated musical taste, or of the symphonies of a modem 
oratorio, they offered unto God the melody of the heart, by 
far the noblest praise. Their sacred songs became, as we 
have seen, the ballads of the people,^^ sung at all times, and 
upon every occasion. Religious truth became inwrought 
into the very soul of these Christians by their sacred songs. 
It entered, not only into their public devotions, but into their 
family worship, their domestic pleasures, and their social 
entertainments. Thus religious truth addressed itself to 
the heart of the people in a manner the most persuasive 
possible, and became associated, both with the most en- 

40 One haa wuely said, " Let me make the ballads of the people, and I 
care not who makes their lawB.^' But connected with religion their power 
ii immenaely increased. 
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dearing recollections of the heart, and its most hallowed 
associations. Will the music of our churches, however 
skilfully played upon the organ, or sweetly sung by a few 
select voices, ever so move the heart, and mould the char- 
acter of the whole society ? No ; like the cold corrusca- 
tions of the Northern lights, it does but amuse and delight 
the spectator for a while, and then passes away, leaving 
the bosom dark and cheerless as before. But when the 
music of the church is let down from the orchestra to the 
congregation below, and runs with its quickening influence, 
from man to man, until all feel their soul ascending in the 
song, which they unitedly raise to God, then it is the 

• 

" Heart grows warm with holy fire, 
And kindles with a pure desire." 

No one can witness the worship of the churches in 
Germany, without being struck with the devotional influ- 
ence of their psalmody. They are a nation of singers. 
Rarely is one seen in the church, whether old or young, 
who does not join in the song;^i and with an evident in- 

^ The singing is the most devotional part of the religious worship of 
the Lutheran and Eyangelical churches of Germany, and in proportion to 
other parts of worship is extended to an inoiidinate length. For example, 
on one occasion in the ordinary services of the Sabb&th, the singing he> 
fore sermon was observed, by the writer, to occupy J^y minuten. In the 
course of this time, two prayers were offer^, neither of which occupied 
three minutes time, and two portions of Scripture were read, which did 
not occupy more than five minutes. All the prayers, including the litany, 
did not exceed ten minutes in length ; while the singing employed near an 
hour. The prayers are liturgical forms to a great extent, briefly rehearsed 
at different times by the clergyman, in which the congregation seem not 
to be deeply interested. The singing is the act of the congregation 
unitedly, with which they are never weary, with which, I had almost said, 
they never appear to be satisfied. And yet these hymns have but very 
humble claims to consideration for the poetic taste which they display. 
In this respect they would by no means equal the antiquated coUect of 
Tate and Brady. With the Divine Songs of Watts, and more lyric poetry 
they bear no comparison. 
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terest whicb it has not been the good fortune of the writer 
oilen to witness, or to experience in the churches of 
America. In our country this subject is encompassed 
with intrinsic difficulties which we pass without remark. 
But were it possible ever to make the modification under 
consideration in our church-music, even at the expense of 
the musical skill and the talent which are now displayed, 
we must believe that much would be gained to the devo- 
tional influence of our sacred music. What though, in 
humbler strains, and more simple airs, the churches raise to 
God their sacred songs of praise ? What if some dis- 
cordant notes occasionally disturb the harmony of their 
voices ? if still they do but fulfil the apostolical injunction, 
singing and making melody in their hearU to the Lord, 
the noblest, the best, the only end, of sacred music is 
accomplished. Such are the strains which he who em- 
ploys the songs of heaven delights most to hear. 

'' Compared with these, Italian trills are tame ; 
The tickled ears no heart-felt raptures raise." 

2. Christian psalmody was one of the principal means of 
promoting the devotions of the primitive church. 

Enough remains on record in relation to this subject, to 
show what interest these venerable saints and martyrs had 
in their sacred songs. Enough, to show what power their 
psalmody had to confirm their faith, to inspire their devo- 
tions, to bring them nigh to God, and to arm them with 
more than mortal courage for the fiery conflict to which 
they were summoned in defence of their faith. Has this 
most interesting and important part of religious worship 
its just influence with us ? Is its quickening power shed 
abroad over our assemblies, like the spirit of heavenly 
grace, warming the cold heart into spiritual life, and reviv- 
ing its languid afiections, as if with a fresh anointing from 
on high ? 
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3. Christian psalmody affords the happiest means of en- 
forcing the doctrinal truths of religion. 

Eeason with man, atid you do but address his under- 
standing; you gain, it may be, his cold convictions. 
Embody the truth in a creed, or confession of faith; to this 
he also yields assent, and remains as unmoved as before. 
But express it in the sacred song. Let it mingle with his 
devotions in the sanctuary, and in the family ; let his most 
endeared associations cluster around it, as the central 
point, not only of his faith, but of his hopes, his joys ; and 
what before was a speculative belief, has become his living 
sentiment, — the governing principle both of the under- 
standing and the heart. The single book of psalms and 
hymns, therefore, does unspeakably more to form the doc- 
trinal sentiments of men, than all the formularies, creeds, 
and confessions of polemics and divines. " The one," says 
Augusti, " is chiefly for the minister ; the other is in the 
hands of the people, and is, as you may say, his daily 
creed J*^ ^^ The heart, in religion, as in every thing else, 
governs the understanding. The sacred song that wins 
the one, fails not also to convince and to control the other. 
With great propriety, therefore, has the hymn-book long 
been styled, the Layman^s BiMeA^ 

Every religious denomination, accordingly, has its hymn- 
book. Every heretical sect, in ancient times, had also 
theirs. The spiritual songs of the primitive Christians 
were almost exclusively of a doctrinal character. "In 
fact, almost all the prayers, doxologies, and hymns of the 

^ Denkwtkrdigkeiten, 6, p. 411. 

** Augusti, DenkwOrdigkeiten, 6, p. 41 1 ; also, 277. Augustin recognizes 
the same sentiment, as follows :— <^um reminiscor iachrymas meas quas 
fudi ad cantus ecclesiae tuae in primordiisrecuperatae fidei meae,et nunc 
ipso quod moveor, non cantu, sed rebus quae cantantur, cum liquida voce 
et conyenientissima modulatione cantantur, magnam instituti hujus utilita- 
tem versus agnosco. Tamen cum mihi accidit ut me amplins canUu quam 
res quae canitur moveat, poenaliter me peccare confiteor, et tunc malleni 
non audire cantantem. — Cot^ess., Lib. 10, c. 33, Vol. I, p. 141. 
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ancient church are nothing else than prayers and supplica- 
tions to the triune God, or to Jesus Christ. They were 
generally altogether doctrinal. The prayers and psalms, 
of merely a moral character, which the modern church 
has in great ahundance, in the ancient, were altogether 
unknown." ♦• And yet the modern Christians have not 
been inattentive to this mode of defending their faith. 
Their difierent collections of psalms *and hymns abound 
with those that are expressive merely of points of doctrine, 
at the expense, often, of all poetical imagery or expression.^* 

4. Christian psalmody is one of the most efficient means 
off promulgating a religious system among a people. 

This was one of the earliest and most successful expe- 
dients for spreading the ancient heresies of the church. 
Bardasanes, the famous Syrian Gnostic, in the latter part 
of the second century, made this the principal means of 
pfropagating his sentiments. He composed songs expres- 
sive of the tenets which he would inculcate, and adapted 
them to music, to be sung by the people. His son, 
Harmonins, followed the example of his father ; and such, 
according to Augusti, " was the influence of their eflbrts, 
that the Syrian church was well nigh overrun with their 
errors." ^ And not only the Gnostics, but the Manicheans, 
the Donatists, and almost every heretical sect, employed, 
with surprising success, the same means of promulgating 

** Augusti, DenkwQrdigkeiten, 6, p. 417. 

4^ For example, the successive stanzas of the hymns in the Lutheran 
ejection, begin, each, with one of the terms at the beginning of the creed. 
1. I believe in God the Father, &c. 2. I believe in God the Son, &c. 
3. I believe in God the Holy Ghost, &c. 

^ CompoBuit carmina et ea modulationibus aptavit, finzit psalmos induz- 
itque metra, et mensuris ponderibusque distribuit voces. Ita propinavit 
simplicibus venemum dulcedine temperatom ; aegroti quippe cibum reca- 
sabant salubrem. Davidem imitatus est, ut ejus pulchritudine omaretur 
ejusque similitudine commendaretur. Centum et quinquaginta composuit 
hie quoque psalmos. Ephraem, Syrus, in Hymn, 53, p. 653. Comp. Soxo- 
men, h. e. 8, c. 16. Theodor., 4, c. 29; also, 1, c. n,>—Denkuf&rdigkeiien, 
5, pp. 272, 273. 
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their tenets. Taught by their example, the orthodox finally 
sought, in the same manner, to resist the progress of their 
errors. Such were the efforts of Ephraem the Syrian, 
Hilary, Augustine, and others.^ 

Luther well imderstood this method of propagating truth 
and refuting error, and employed it with a skilful hand. 
For his great work he possessed remarkable qualificaticxos, 
which are seldom united in one man. Among his varied 
accomplishments, not the least important were his poetiqal 
and musical talents. He was taught music with the jQrst 
rudiments of his native language ; and when, as a wander- 
ing minstrel, he earned his daily bread by practising his 
musical powers, in singing before the doors of the rich, m 
the streets of Magdeburg and Eisenach, he was as truly 
preparing for the future Reformer, as when, a retired 
monk in the cloister at Erfurt, he was storing his mind 
with the truths of revelation, with which to refute the 
errors, and expose the delusions of papacy. One of his 
earliest efforts at reform was to publish a psalm-book, A. D. 
1524, composed and set to music chiefly by himself.'*^ 

The psalms of the church, in the time of the Reformation, 
were wholly of a doctrinal character. *' Hymns merely 
inculcating moral truths, which are so abundant in modem 
collections, were wholly unknown at this early period. As 
now, in symbols and catechisms, we have an abstract of 
the Christian faith, so then, was the substance of the fun- 

^ August!, DenkwOrdigkeiteU; 5, pp. 275, 276, 414, 415. For further in- 
formation on this point, see J.'Andr. Schmidt, Pe modo propagandi religi- 
onem per carmina. Helmst., 1720. 4to. 

*8 This psalm-book is usually ascribed to Luther, though it bears not his 
name. It contained eight psalms, of which, however, but one bears his 
name. But he published in 1525, two editions, the first containing pixteeii, 
and the other forty. In the collection of sacred music in use by the 
Lutheran churches in Germany, consisting of two hundred and fifty-three 
tones, ttoerUy-five are ascribed to Luther, either as the author of them, or 
as having been revised by him, and adapted to the use of the church. The 
authorship of a few is doubtful, though they are assigned to that age. 
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damental doctrines of the Christian faith embodied in their 
divine songs." ^^ Weapons so simple were employed with 
surprising efiect by the great Reformer. Even his enemies 
acknowledged their hated power. Cantilenae vemaculo 
idiomatef quarum plurtTnae ex ipsius Lutheri qfficina sunt 
profectae, mirum estj^quam proTnoveant rem LutJieranam. 
Quaedam dogmaticae, aliae aemtilantur psalmos pios; — 
recitant exagitantque Christianorum vitia sive vera^ sive 
Jkta.^ Such is the mighty power of sacred psalmody in 
propagating the Christian faith. 

" These weapons of our holy war, 
Of what almighty force they are !'* 

Have our missionaries waged with due diligence and skill, 
this mode of warfare, and applied these weapons from the 
armory of heaven, to assail the strongholds of Satan ? 

5. Is not the influence of sacred music too much over- 
looked as a means of moral discipline, in our efibrts to 
educate the young, and to reform the vicious ? 

Has it the place which its great importance demands in 
our primary schools and higher seminaries of learning? 
In our admirable system of prison discipline, has it its proper 
place among the reforming influences which are employed 
to quicken the conscience of the hardened transgressor, and 

^ Angusti, DenkwQrdigkeiteii; 5, p. 287. 

<w These hymns, manj of which are manufactored in Lather's own 
laboratory, and sung in the yernacular tongue of the people> — ^it is wonder- 
ftil what power they have in propagating the doctrines of Lnther ! Some 
of them doctrinal in their character, others imitating devotional psalms, 
fhey repeat and. promulgate the vile sentiments of the Christians, whether 
true or false. — TTiomas (le Je«u,.(Didacus Davila) TTiesaur. sapient, divinae, 
T. 2, p. 541. Luther inserted in the title-page of his hymn-book, published 
tt Wittenberg, in 1543, the following stanza : 

" Viel falscher Meisier jitzt Lieder dlctaten, 
Siche dich fiir, uod lern' aie recht ricbten. 
Wo Gott bin bauet scin* Kirch' und sein Wort, 
Da will der Teufel seyn mit Trug und Mord." 

Avgusti, DenkwOrdigkiiten, 5, p. 287. 
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turn him from ike eiror of his ways ?^^ Has the power of 
sacred music beea sufficiendy employed to restore the 
insane ? We know the magic power of David's harp to 
tame the ferocious and frenzied spirit of Saul ; and will 
net the same means hayie a similar efiect, to soothe and to 
tmnquillize the poor maniac's bewildered soul, and to re- 
BUxe him to his right mind ? We submit these inquiries 
respectfully to the careful consideration of the reader, and 
bare the subject for the discussion of an abler pen. 

Finally. This subject suggests the importance of sim* 
plicity in church psalmody. 

Let our sacred songs be simple in their poetry. Such is 

the poetry of nature, of devotion, of the Scriptures. li you 

would have the songs of Zion come from the heart, the c& 

spring of pure and deep emotion, if you would have them 

stir the souls of the whole assembly for lively, sympathetic 

worship, they must be indited in the simplicity of pure de* 

Totion. And let the notes of sacred music have the sam^ 

delightful, simplicity. Let them be adapted to Congrega^ 

Jtional singing. . Let all be trained to sing as early and as 

untversally as they are taught to read ; and if you would 

hare the soul ascending in die soavg, let the whole 'assem^ 

bly jaifi in the solemn hynm which they raise to Qoi, 

The primitive church knew nothing of a choir, set apart 

and withdrawn from the congregation, for the exclusive 

performance of this delightful part of public worship. ** The 

Bible knows nothing of a worship conducted by a few, in 

behalf of a silent multitude ; but calls upon every thing that 

hath breath to join in this divine employ." Have we done 

weU, then, in substituting for the voice of all the people in 

u « I always keep these little rogues singing at their work/' said a dii- 
tingaished oyerseer of an institution for juvenile offenders, in Berlin, " I 
always keep them singing, for whUe the children sing, the deril cannot 
come among them at all 3 he can only sit out doors there and growl 3 but 
if they stop singing, in comes the devil/'— Prq/^. SUnve, an Com. Schook, 
p. 26. 
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the praise of God, the voice of a few in a choir? For the 
sweet simplicity of ancient melodies, hallowed by a thou- 
sand sacred associations, have we wisely introduced the 
musical display of modern airs ? Have we done well in 
substituting, even for the rude simplicity of our fathers, 
if such you please ' to call it, the profane and secular 
airs of our modem harmonies? After admiring those 
charming portraits of the great and revered reformer which 
adorn the galleries of his native country, clad in the easy, 
simple and appropriate costume of the age, who would 
endure the sight of that venerable form dressed out ih 
the modem style, so trim and sleek, of a fashionable fop ? 
With the same wretched taste do you mar, in attempting 
to mend the music of the great masters of another age, by 
conforming it to the style of the present. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to observe in the public jour- 
nals and current literature of the day, the return of the 
public mind to a better taste in sacred music ; and to notice 
that several of the ablest masters in the coun^ have en- 
tered in earnest upon the work of reform. Heaven speed 
their work, and hasten on the day, when^ virith sweet accord 
of hearts and vdces attuned to the worship of God, all shall 
join in singing to his praise in the great congregation. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

. HOMILIES m THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 

Under this head we shall direct our attention 

I. To the. discourses of Christ and of the apostles. 

II. To the homilies of the fathers in the Greek church. 

III. To those of the fathers in the Latin church. 

I. The discourses of Christ and of the apostles. 

The reading of the Scriptures, in connection with re- 
marks and exhortations, constituted a part of. the social 
worship of the primitive church. The apostles, wherever 
they went, frequented the synagogues of the Jews, where, 
afler the reading of the Scriptures, an invitation was given 
to any one to remark upon what had been read. In this 
way they took occasion to speak of Christ and his doctrines 
to their brethren. Their addresses were occasional and 
apposite ; varied, with consummate skill, according to the 
circumstances of the hearer, and addressed, with great 
directness and pungency, to the understanding and the 

heart. 

In the Acts, we have brief notices of several of the 

addresses of Peter, and of Paul, and of one from Stephen, 
from which we may gather a distinct impression of their 
style of address. The first from Peter was before the dis- 
ciples, who, to the number of one hundred and twenty, were 
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assembled to elect a substitute in the place of die traitor, 
Judas. Acts 1 : 15. It is calculated to soothe the minds 
of his hearers, oppressed by the melancholy end of this 
apostate, by showing that all had transpired according* to 
the prediction of God's word, and served to fulfil the coun- 
sel of his will. 

The second was delivered on the occasion of the shed- 
ding forth of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost. 
Acts 2: 14. After refuting the malicious charge of having 
drunk to excess, he proceeds to show, from the Scriptures, 
that all which the multitude saw was only the fulfilment of 
ancient prophecy; he charges them with having crucified 
the Lord Jesus Christ, whom God had exalted as a Prince 
and a Saviour, to give repentance unto Israel, and remission 
of sins. Such was the force of his cutting reproof, that 
three thousand were brought to believe in Christ crucified. 

His third address, on the occasion of healing the lame 
man in the temple, Acts iii, was of the same character, and 
attended with a similar result. His fourth and fifth were 
delivered before the Sanhedrim, in defence of himself and 
the apostles. Acts 4: 7. 5: 29. Of these we only know 
that the subject was the same as in the preceding, — Christ 
wickedly crucified and slain by the Jews, and raised from 
the dead for the salvation of men. Before Cornelius the 
centurion, Acts 6: 34, after explaining the miraculous 
manner in which his Jewish prejudices had been overruled, 
and how he had been led to see the comprehensive natare 
of the gospel system, he gives an outline of its great truths, 
attested by the Scriptures, relating to Christ, to the res- 
urrection, and the final judgment. All these discourses 
manifest the same boldness and fervency of spirit, and are 
directed to produce the same result — repentance for sin, 
and faith in Christ. 

Stephen, in his defence before the Sanhedrim, Acts vii, 
traces the whole history of God's dispensations to the Jews, 
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and of their treatment of his servants the prophets, whom 
they had rejected and slain, and finally consummated their 
guilt by becoming the betrayers and murderers of .the holy 
and just One. Paul, in his address at Antioch, pursues the 
same style ; showing how, from age to age, God had been 
unfolding his purpose to give salvation to men by Jesus 
Christ, and bringing the whole to bear with tremendous force 
in its application to his hearers. " Beware, therefore, lest that 
come upon you which is spoken in the prophets ; * Behold, 
ye despisers, and wonder, and perish ; for I work a work 
in your day, a work which ye shall in no wise believe, 
though a man declare it unto you." Acts 13: 40, 41. 
Time would fail us to follow the apostle in his masterly 
address before the Areopagus at Athens, Acts 17: 22, — to 
attend to his affecting interview with the elders of Ephesus 
at Miletus, Acts 20: 18, and to his admirable defence be- 
fore the Jews, and before Festus, and Agrippa the king, 
Acts xxii, xxiii, xxvi. With the Greeks he reasoned as a 
Greek, making no reference to the Jewish Scriptures ; but, 
from their own poets, and the natural principles of philoso- 
phy and of religion, convincing them of their vain super- 
stitions. With the Jews he reasoned as a Jew, out of their 
own sacred books, and testified to all, both Jew and Greek, 
the great doctrines of repentance, and faith in Christ, the 
resurrection of the dead, and the general judgment. 

The addresses of the apostles are remarkable at once for 
their simplicity and their power. None ever preached 
with such efiect as they. Wherever they went converts 
were multiplied and churches reared up, in defiance of all 
opposition, and in the face of every conceivable discourage- 
ment. Strong in faith and mighty in the Scriptures, these 
few men, in a few short years, were instrumental in making 
greater conquests over the kingdom of Satan, and winning 
more souls to Christ, than all the missionaries of all Chris- 
tendom have gained in half a century. Whence, then, this 
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mighty power? Without venturing into thiis inte?esting 
field of inquiry, we may ofier a few suggestions in relation 
to the characteristics of the apostles' preaching. 

1. They insisted chiefly on a few cardinal points, com- 
prising the great truths of the Christian religion. 

Christ, and him crucified; repentance; faith in him, and 
the remission of sins ; the resurrection ; and the general 
judgment ; — ^these are the great points to which all their 
addresses are directed. The simplicity of these truths 
gave a like simplicity to their preaching. Beaming full on 
their own minds, and occupying their whole soul, these 
momentous truths fell from their lips with tremendous 
power upon the hearts and consciences of their hearers. 
No power of oratory or strength of argument could equal 
the awful conception which they had of what they 
preached. They could, therefore, only speak in the full- 
ness of their hearts, and with earnestness and simplicity, 
what they had heard, and seen, and felt. The word thus 
spoken was quick and powerful; it cut to the heart; it con- 
verted the soul. 

2. Their full conviction of the truths which they preach- 
ed, gave directness and pungency to their addresses* 

They preached no cunningly-devised fables. No refined 
speculations or doubtful disputations employed their speech. 
But, honest in their sacred cause, and much impressed 
with what they said, and anxious only to fasten the same 
impressions on the minds of their hearers, they spoke with 
honest earnestness, the convictions of their inmost soul. 
These strong convictions gave them the noblest eloquence, 
the eloquence of truth and of nature. Pietas est gttod 
disertumfadt, says the great Roman orator. Kety inspires 
true eloquence. This was the secret of their eloquence. 
They felt the high importance of what they said; and, 
springing from the heart, their exhortations touched the 
hearts of those to whom they spoke. 
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3. Their preaching wad wholly scriptural; hased on the 
Scriptures, and restricted to the single purpose of making 
manifest the truths of God's word. 

They preached not themselves, but Jesus Christ, in the 
very character in which he is revealed in the word of God, 
and to which all the prophets have given testimony. 
Standing thus in the counsel of the Lord, they had strong 
ground of defence, and holy boldness in declaring what 
God had said. Their preaching was, accordingly, in the 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power. Armed with this 
energy divine, is it wonderful that the word spoken had 
this quickening power ? 

4. The contradiction and persecution which they con- 
tinually experienced, gave peculiar earnestness and power 
to their ministrations. 

One who, like Paul, could say, " None of these things 
move me, neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that 
I might finish my course with joy, and the ministry which 
I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of 
the grace of God," Acts 20 : 24 ; — such a man only waxes 
bolder in the truth by all the conflicts to which he is called; 
and summons up unwonted powers in proclaiming the 
gospel which he preaches at the peril of his life. Standing 
in jeopardy every hour, with an eye full on eternity, and 
fearless of every foe, is it surprising that, with surpassing 
energy and power, the apostles declared the gospel of the 
grace of God to their fellow-men ? 

5. They preached in God's name, and were sustained 
by the undoubted assurance of his support. 

They were ambassadors for God ; and, supported by his 
authority, had great boldness in declaring the messages 
of his grace. If God be for us, who can Bfe against us ? 
Strong in the Lord and in the power of his might, fearless 
of danger and of death, they gave themselves up to the 
guidance of his Spirit, speaking as the Holy Ghost gave 
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them utterance; and, like their Lord, teaching as one 
having authority, and not as the Scribes. 

Afler those fragments of the public addresses of Christ 
and the apostles, which are recorded in the Scriptures, no 
example of a similar discourse in the primitive church re- 
mains .unto us, until we come down to Origen, in the third 
century. It is, however, generally admitted, that such 
familiar remarks, in connection with the reading of the 
Scriptures,. continued uniformly to constitute a part of the 
social and public worship of the primitive Christians. 
Such instructions were expected particularly from the 
presbyters, Acts 20 : 28. 1 Pet. 5:2; but the privilege of 
public speaking was not restricted to them. The freedom 
of their worship permitted any one, with the exception of 
the female sex, to speak in their assemblies. Nor was it 
originally the exclusive or principal office of the presbyter 
to perform this part of their public worship. ^ Hilary's 
testimony to this effect has already been given. ^ Origen, 
again, was invited by the bishops of Caesarea and the 
vicinity to preach in public, though he had never been 
ordained as a presbyter. ^ 

. TertviUian, and Justin Martyr, each say enough to show 
that the churches of Africa and of Asia, respectively, still 
conducted their religious worship in the freedom and sim- 
plicity of earlier days. " We meet together to read the 
holy Scriptures, and, when circumstances permit, to admon- 
ish one another. In such sacred discourse we establish our 
faith, we encourage our hope, we confirm our trust, and 
quicken our obedience to the word by a renewed application 
of its truths."* The whole account indicates that " the 

1 ApoBt. Kirch:, 1, c. 5. Comp. J. H. B<riuner, Dissertftt 7. De Dif. 
inter ordinem ecclesiast., Slc, } 39. Eschenbeig, Versuch ReligionBTor- 
trage, p. 85. Rothe, Anfknge, Vol I, pp. 156—160. 

s Chap 11, p. 340. 

s Euseb., £ccl. Hut., 6, c. 19. Comp. lib. 5, c. 10. Lib. 6, 19. 

4 Tertallian, Apol. 39. 
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brethren" sought, by fftmiUar remarks, and mutual exhort* 
ations, to enforce a practical application of the portion of 
the Scriptures which had been read ; and to encourage one 
another in their religious hopes and duties. 

The account from Justin, which has already been given, 
corresponds with that of TertuUian, with the single excep- 
tion, that the addresses were from the presiding presbyter, 
who conducted the worship of the assembly. In both 
instances it is a hihlieal exercise^ designed to enforce a prac- 
tical application of the truths which hare been presented in 
the reading. Not a single text, but the entire passage from 
the Scriptures which hare been read, is the subject of 
remaric. 

The taste of the age is against this style of preaching, 
and by common consent of pastor and people, it has fallen 
into neglect. But it has certain peculiar advantages, which 
deserredly recommend it to the consideration <^ every mia* 
ister of Christ. 

1. It is recommended by apostolical precedent. 

The apostles were directed by wisdom from on high, to 
adopt, or, if you please, to continue this mode of address in 
the Christian church. They were content simply to com- 
mend the truth to their hearers as God had revealed it. 
They strove, as the only and ultimate end of all their preach- 
ing, to lay the heart and conscience open to the naked truth 
of God. So presented and applied, it became quick and 
powerfiil in producing the end of all preaching, — the con- 
viction and conversion of men. 

2. This style of preaching is recommended by its practi- 
cal efficacy. 

Never has the ministry of man been attended with re- 
sults so interesting and momentous as those which followed 
the ministrations of these holy men in the first ages of the 
church, who knew no other style of address, and who 
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simply sought to give a plain exposition of Scriptoie, witb 
a direct and pungent application to the hearer. 

3. Expository preaching gives variety to the ministra- 
tions of the pulpit. 

The preacher, by continually offering the hasty sugges- 
tions of his own mind, is in danger of falling into a certain 
train of thought and illustration, which, by frequent recur- 
rence, gives a sameness to his ministrations, monotonousy 
almost, as the tones of his voice. His sermons, thrown off 
in quick succession, and the crude conceptions of a mind 
jaded by the ceaseless recurrence. of the same duties, dis- 
close, to the hearer only the varied lineaments of the same 
features, illy disguised by the different scraps of Scripture 
with which they are headed. But in the various portions 
of the sacred volume there is a variety, a richness, and 
fertility which no uninspired intellect ever possessed ; and 
these, if successively introduced, may be an exhaustless 
theme of discourse,— ever new, gratefully diversified, and 
yet alike interesting and edifying in their turn. All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness, that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works. 2 Tim. 3: 16. Why for 
ever set this aside, to inflict upon our auditory what is too 
often the production of a barren mind, or a jaded intellect 
and cold hieart ? 

4. Expository addresses afford the happiest means of 
applying religious instruction to all classes and conditions 
of men. 

In a consecutive exposition of the Scriptures a vast vari- 
ety of topics arises, which, discreetly handled, may be the 
subject of remark to enforce duties, which otherwise would 
never come under the teachings of the ministry. A single 
epistle of Piaul, or one of the evangelists, thus expounde4i 
will, in a few months, lead the preacher to remark upon 
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numy subjects, wMch, otherwise, in the whole course of his 
ministry, might never find a place in his public discourses. 

6. The preparation of such discourses afllbrds the preach- 
er the happiest opportunity of enriching his own mind with 
varied and profitable learning. 

Many a sermon is written without the addition of a single 
valuable thought, or of a new fact to the acquisitions of the 
preacher. But how varied the inquiries which arise in the 
attempt to elucidate a portion of Scripture. Geography, 
history, philology, philosophy, theology doctrinal and 
practical, all are put in requisition, and bring their varied 
contributions to elucidate the sacred page, and to enrich his 
own mind. His lexicons are recalled from the neglected 
shelf. His Bible, in the original tongue, is resumed. He 
drinks at these sacred fountains, refreshing alike to the 
heart and the mind, and returns to his people with fresh 
acquisitions, that make him both a wiser man and .a better 
minister. 

Finally. This mode of address, above all others, gives 
the preacher opportunity to bring the truth of God, with its 
living, life-giving power, to bear upon the minds of his 
people. 

That which the preacher speaks is now no longer his 
own. It is Jehovah's awful voice which speaks, calling 
upon the hearer to listen, obedient to his high commands. 
The audience may cavil at the preacher, or sit by in cold 
indifierence, but they have a solemn interest in these mes- 
sages of God to them. Opposition is silenced, and the ear 
is opened to attend while Jehovah speaks. What would 
have fallen powerless from the preacher's lips, now comes 
with authority and power divine, to convince and convert 
the soul. Multitudes, on earth and in heaven, can attest 
the mighty power of divine truth, thus plainly set forth 
ftom the word of God, in bringing them to repentance. 
Let the minister observe the moral efficacy of his various 




ininistfalioiiSt aad lie wiU find tluit wken he has ceased te 
pieach himself, when be has widKbrawa hiaadf most frona 
ihe notice of his hearers, and brought forward the wocd of 
Qpdi to unfold unto them iXs tremendous truths, then has h^ 
seen the happiest fruits of his labars. Let him retwp, 
aftor a long absence, to the fonaer scene of his labors, and 
he will find, that while his hearers have fei^gotten his most 
^borate sermons, they still lemember his fiuthful ej^o* 
jlitians of the word of God ii^ die eveniiig lecture. 

II. Homilies in the Greek church.^ 

From the third century, the homilies of the Greek and 
Beman fathers are so difierent, that it will be most con- 
Tenient to consider them separately, confining our attention 
to the period in the Greek church, from Origen, A. D. 230, 
to Chiysostom, A. D. 400, and in the Boman, from Cyprian 
to Augustine, through the same period. 

With Origen a new style of public address began in the 
Greek church, which had, indeed, some advacitages, but was 
Attended by many and still greater faults. The following 
brief outline of the characteristics of the style of preaching 
now under consideration, and of the circumstances which 
led to its adoption, is giren chiefly ficom Escheaburg, who 
is admitted to have written with more candor and discrimi- 
nation thy any other. 

1. Origen introduced that allegorical mode of interpret- 
jng the Scriptures, which for a long time continued to 
darken the sacred page which it afiected to illustrate. Not 
content with a plain and natural elucidation of the histoid 
cal sense of the text, it sought for some hidden meaning, 

• Tbewritenof tiiopeaodmito fS9Jmdm9tiotk,tgeOngism,A.J).t», 
jCragory of Neocaeaftrea,A.D.aiOj Athanaaiufl«A.D. 3^; Basil the Gteat, 
A. D. S70 ; Gregory of NysMi, A. D. 370 > Gregory of Nazianzen, A. D. 3T9. 
Among otfaess of len note, may be claseed, MethodiiiB, A. D. 290 3 Maca- 
WM, A. J>, 3733 £pfai9«n tin ^fnok, A. D*81D; ABiphai«iiiu8, A. D. SBD 
-^5 i and Wectwiui^ A. D. jWX. 
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darkly shadowed forth in allegcmcal, mystical terms. 
Great as was Origen in talent, indnstry, and learning, he 
showed stiU greater weakness in the childish fancies in 
which he indulged as an interpreter of Scripture. The 
great respect in which he was held gave currency to his 
mode of preaching, so that he hecame the &ther of all that 
allegorical nonsense, which for a l<»ig time continued to 
dishonor the public preaching of the ancient church. 

2. The sermons of the period under consideration, were 
occupied with profitless, polemical discussions, and specula* 
tive theories. 

The question with the preacher seems too often to hare 
been, not what will produce the firuits of holy living, and 
prepare the hearer for eternity; but how to controvert the 
opinions of another; worthless dogmas, it may be, deserr- 
ing no serious consideration. The speculations in which 
the preacher indulged were advanced without due regard 
to their practical tcTidenctf. Whether those who adopted 
them would be made vnser or better, was a question not 
often asked. Doctrinal points, rather than moral truths, 
were taught from the Scriptures ; and often were senti- 
ments condemned which were truly just, while others were 
extolled which were wholly worthless. 

3. The preachers of this period claimed most undeserved 
respect for their own authority. 

Flattered by the great respect in which they were held, 
and the confidence in which the people waited on them for 
instraction, they converted the pulpit into a stage for the 
exhibition of their own pertinacity, ignorance, and folly. 
They manifested an angry impatience at the errors of 
othersrperaecuted-diem for fbitowingrtheir own^^^^^ 
and condemned them for refusing assent to arbitrary forms, 
which they themselves prescribed as conditions of salvation. 
With all tiieir self-conceit, they manifested a time-serving 
spirit. According as the opinions of the court and of the 
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principal men in the nation favored one religious party or 
another, were they more or less -ieserTed in exposing the 
errors of the same. The polemic discourses from the 
pulpit changed with every change of administration ; and 
what a short' time since was advanced as wholesome truth, 
nnder a change of circumstances^ came to be denounced 
as damnable heresy. 

4. The sermons of this period were as faulty in style, as 
they were exceptionable in other characteristies which have 
been mentioned. 

Not only was the simplicity which characterized the 
teachings of Christ and of the apostles, in a great meas- 
ure lost, in absurd and puerile e^^sitions of Scripture, 
and corrupted by the substitution of vain speculations, 
derived especially from the Platonic philosophy, bat the 
style of the pulpit was in other respects vitiated and corrupt. 
Philosophical terms and rhetorical flourishes, forms of 
expression extravagant and far-fetched, biblical expressions 
unintelligible to the people, unmeaning comparisons, absurd 
antitheses, spiritless interrogations, senseless exclamations 
and bombast, disfigure the sermons of the period now under 
consideration. 

« 

Causes which contributed to form the* style above-de- 
scribed. • • 

1. The prevalence of pagan philosophy. 

The preacher was compelled to acquaint himself with 
the philosophical speculations of the day, to expose their 
subtleties, and he unconsciously fell into •a similar mode of 
philosophizing. 

2. The conversion of many philosophers to Christianity, 
especially at the beginning of this period, had an influence 
to corrupt the simplicity of the Christian system, both in 
doctrine and in discourse. 
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They sought to incorporate their philosophical principles 
with the doctrines of Christianity, and to introduce their 
rhetoric and sophistries into the discourses of the clergy. 
£yery discussion gave occasion for various sentences and 
forms of expression unknown in Scripture. But to give 
greater authority to such discussions, certain phrases were 
selected from the Scriptures, to which a meaning was 
attached similar to the philosophical terms in use ; out of 
this strange combination, a new dialect was formed for the 
pulpit. In this way the few and simple doctrines of 
Christianity received from an impure philosophy many 
additions from time to time ; and by continual controversy 
were darkened the more, and gradually expunged from the 
instructions of the pulpit. 

3. The evil in question was aggravated by the want of 
suitable preparation for the ministry. 

Some betook themselves to the schools of the Platonic 
philosophy, and became practised in the arts of the orators 
and sophists of the day. Others sought, in deserts and in 
cloisters, to prepare themselves for the sacred office. Here 
they brooded over what they had previously read and 
heard. Here, removed from intercourse with men, they 
only learned to be visionary, perverse, self-willed and 
unmoral. The consequence was, that their instructions 
abounded with distorted, false views of the virtues and 
doctrines, and of the means of moral improvement. 

4. Ignorance of the original languages of the Scriptures, 
and of just principles of interpretation, contributed to the 
same result. 

Philo, Plato, and others, were read, instead of the evan- 
gelists, of Paul, and the other apostles. The Hebrew was 
little cultivated, and the true principles of exegesis un- 
known. 

6, A blind self-conceit had much influence in setting 
aside the great truths and duties of religion. 
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Forgetful of the religious edification of his people, the 
preacher was occupied with speculations upon trifling and 
unmeaning things. These accordingly were the topics of 
his public discourses, whenever he was not employed in 
the endeavor to expose some heretical dogma. 

6. The religious controversy of the day gave an un- 
profitable direction to the instructions of the pulpit. 

The preacher had constantly the attitude of a polemic, 
watching with a vigilant eye any defection from the truth, 
And hastening to oppose the outbreak of some destructive 
heresy. 

7. The increasing consideration of the bishop. 

This was itself a new source of polemical discussion. 
As bishops at the head of their churches, and, in the larger 
cities, already having great authority over the presbyters 
and deacons, they would not receive from these the least 
contradiction. If any reflection was cast upon the dignity 
of the bishop, justly or unjustly, that was enough. Not 
content merely to be honored, the bishops would be im- 
plicitly obeyed. To this demand some one perhaps ventures 
to dissent. If ever one has the courage or inconsideration 
to advance an opposite opinion concerning a doctrine of 
Scripture, or a sentiment avowed in a public address, he 
is if possible rejected from office by the bishop ; and, for 
what he may have said or written, is condemned as a 
heretic. 

8. The increasing formalities of public worship had no 
small influence in diverting the mind from the true object 
of public religious instruction. 

These forms, of which Christianity in its original sim- 
plicity had so few, were greatly multiplied ; great attention 
was paid to the adorning of the churches ; festivals be- 
came numerous. The effect of all which was to turn off* 
the mind from the essential truths and duties of religion, 
and fasten attention upon other things, which have not the 
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least influence in promoting the spiritual improvement of 
man. The preacher sought to adapt his addresses to these 
forms and festivals,^ and often fell into extravagances and 
&naticism. Monks, ascetics and recluses were extolled as 
saints, and commended as examples of piety. 

Finally, the efieminacy, the melancholy, and the love 
of the marvellous which have ever characterized the Eastern 
nations, infused something of the same spirit into the 
religious discourses of their preachers. 

III. Homilies in the Latin church. 

The writers of this same period, from A. D. 250 to 400, 
to whom reference is had in the following remarks, are 
Cyprian, Zeno and Ambrose. The characteristic dis- 
tinctions between these and the Greek fathers whose public 
discourses have been considered, are given by our author 
in the. following summary. 

' 1. The Latins were inferior to the Greeks, in their 
exegesis of the Scriptures. They accumulated a multitude 
of passages, without just discrimination or due regard to 
their application to the people. 

2. They interested themselves less with speculative and 
polemic tlieology than the Greeks. 

3. They insisted upon moral duties more than the 
Greeks, but were equally unfortunate in their mode of 
treating of these topics, by reason of the undue importance 
which they attached to the forms and ceremonies of re- 

<c Of this depraved state of the public mind, we have a striking example 
from Socrates. In relating the endless discords of the churches in regard 
to their rites .and festivals, he refers* to* the decision of the apostolical 
councU, Acts 15 : 23—30, torshow that the apostles gave qo instractions 
touching these forms, but insisted only on moral duties, and proceeds to say, 
<' some however, regardless of these practical injunctions, regard with in- 
difference, every species qf UeerUioutnesa, but contend as if for their lives, 
for the datfs when a festival should he held," — Ecd. Hist, Lib. 5, c. 22. 
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ligion ; hence- their rererence for saints and relics, their 
vigils, fasts, penances and austerities of every kind. 

4. In method and style the homilies of the Latin fathers 
are greatly inferior to those of the Greeks. 

Causes productive of these characteristics. 

1. The lack of suitable means of education. 

They neither had schools of theology, like the Greeks, 
nor were they as familiar with the literature and oratory 
of their own people. Ambrose was promoted to the office 
of bishop, almost without any preparation for its duties. 

2. Ignorance of the original languages of the Bible. 
Of the Hebrew. they knew nothing; of the original of 

the New Testament they knew little ; and still less of all 
that was essential to a Tight interpretation of it. When 
tbey resorted to the Scriptures, it was too frequently to 
oppose heresy by an indiscriminate accumulation of texts. 
When they attempted' to explain, it was by perpetual 
allegories. 

3. The want of suitable examples, and a just standard of 
public speaking. 

• Basil, Ephraem the Syrian, and the two Gregories, were 
contemporaries, and were mutual helps and incenti?es to 
one another. Others looked to them as patterns for public 
preaching. But such advantages were unknown in the 
Latin church. The earlier classic authors of Greece and 
Bome were discarded, from bigotry; or, through ignorance, 
so much neglected, that their influence was little felt. 

4. The unsettled state of the Western churches should 
be mentioned in this connection. 

Persecuted and in exile at one time, at another engaged 
in fierce and bloody contests among themselves,^ the 

7 The contests for the election of bishops often ran so high as to end in 
bloodshed and murder, of which an example is given in Vl^alch's Histoiy 
der Pipste, p.. 87. Ammianiu MarceQiniu^ Lib. 27, c. 9, 
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preachers of the day had little opportunity to prepare for 
their appropriate duties. Literature was neglected. Under 
Constantine, Rome herself ceased to be the seat of the 
fine arts, and barbarism began its disastrous encroach- 
ments upon the provinces of the Western church. 

6. The increasing importance of the bishop's ofilce. 

Their pride and neglect of duty as preachers kept pace 
with their advancement, in authority. As in the Greek 
church, so also in the Latin, this sense of their own im- 
portance gave a polemic character to their preaching. 
But in this church they were careful, not merely to assert 
an,d defend their owii dignity ; many also became indolent 
and pleasure-lpving, as their incomes increased ;. or they 
manifested a spirit equally foreign from that of a public 
religious teacher. They sought, in every possible way, to 
promote their own power and self-aggrandizement. They 
created new and needless offices, better suited to -assist 
them to command, to govern, and to maintain their dignity, 
than to promote the instruction and edification of the peo- 
ple. By such means they sought to blind the eyes of the 
people, and to forestall the popular sentiment, which other- 
wise might be too easily formed against their pride and 
neglect of duly as religious teachers. 

Others sought, by the appearance of great sanctity, by 
celibacy and sedusion, by fasting and the like, to main-, 
tain and to augment their importance. In the practice of 
these austerities, they wasted so much time that little re- 
mained to be employed in. preparation for public speaking. 

6. The increase of the ceremonies and forms of public 
worship. 

The effect of all these was, to give importance to the 
bishop; and, in his zeal for the' introduction and general 
adoption of them, the essential points of the Christian 
religion were forgotten. Need we relate with what zeal 
Victor, the.Roman bishop, engaged in the controversies re- 
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specting Easter and the celtemonies 'connected. with it? 
What complicated rites were involved with the simple 
ordinance of baptism* and the abuses with which they were 
connected; what importance, what sanctity, was ascribed 
to their fasts, jind what controversies atose between the 
Latin and the Greek church from the reluctance of the 
latter to adopt the rites of the former ? What incredible 
effects were ascribed to the sign of the cross ?^ Where 
indeed would the enumeration end, if one 'should attempt a 
specification of ail the ceremonies, and of th^ abuses, which 
were introduced in the'period under consideration. Thus 
ancient Episcopacy touched alike with its withering blight 
•the ministrations of the pulpit, both in the churches of the 
East and of the West.^ 

To the foregoing view we subjoin a single remark or 

two, 

1.. Episcopacy is an incumbrance to a faithful minister 
in the discbarge of his appropriate duties. 

.The reader has .noticed what obstacles these ancient 
prelatists of the church encountered in their ministry. So 
much attention was requisite to gtiard their Episcopal 
prerogatives, such vigilance to root out the heresies that 
were perpetually shooting up in rank luxuriance within the 
church; so much time was wasted in useless discussions about 
rites and forms, festivals and fasts, and all the Ceremonials 
of their religion, as . sadly to divert their attention from 
their appropriate work of winning souls to Christ. 

All this is only the natural result of an exclusive and 
formal religion. Such a religion addresses itself power- 
fully* to strong, originlil principles of our nature. And 
the results are as distinctly manifest in modern, as in ancient 

• Cyprian, Lib. 2, Teetimon. adv. IndaeoB.; c. 21, ftt Lactant. Inatit., 
Lib. 4,, c. 27, 28, Vol. I, p. 594, ed. Bonemann. 

* Many other particulars in relation to the homilleB of the ancient church 
are giTen'in Christian Antiquities, c. 12, pp. 297—252. 
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prelacy. There is an undue inportance given to the ex- 
ternals of religion, which have little or no place in the 
ministrations of the pulpit. In this perpetual lauding of 
the church, her rites, and her liturgy, in this conscious 
reliance upon her ordinances, in this sanctimonious excla- 
siveness, which hoasts of apostolical succession and divine 
right, in this sleepless vigilance to guard against any 
imaginable departure from the rubric,-r-in all this, we see 
the influences still at work, which wrought such mischief 
in the ministry of ancient prelacy ; and embarrassing the 
faithful preaching of Christ and him crucified. The 
charges of the bishops and the sermons of the clergy, show 
distinctly the strong bias which the mind receives from a 
religion surcharged with ceremonials, and boasting its ex- 
clusive prerogatives. These uiiconsciously assume undue 
importance to the preacher's mind. His Bible furnishes 
him a text ; but too frequently his rubric suggests his sub- 
ject. ^^ Such is the natural course of the human mind. 
It fastens strongly upon what is outward and sensual; 
forgetful of that which is inward and spiritual. "The 
Divine Founder of Christianity, as if in wise jealousy of 
a tendency which may be so easily abused, confined the 
ceremonials of his religion within the strictest limits." 

^^ Kven the Christian Obseryer, for May, 1804, has an article from a 
churchman; gravely inquiring, not after the best means for the conTersion 
of men, and their continuance in the Christian faith, but for the ^ most 
effectual means which a faithful clergyman can take during his life, in 
order to prevent his flock from becoming Diaseniera ttfter hia death !*^ As 
though the highest ends of a faithful Episcopal minister were, not to save 
the souls of his people, but to save them from becoming DiaaenUra, In 
the foregoing remarks, allusion has hardly been made to the Puseyite party 
in that church 3 and yet a late writer claims on that side, nvne-thirteenUu 
of the charges which have been delivered by English bishops, within a 
short time last past 3 and even of the remaining four, only one was decid- 
edly against the party. One of this class, in place of the great doctrines 
of the gospel, is intent, almost with a mystic monomania, upon the merest 
trifles, — clerical costume and pulpit etiquette, chaplets, crosses, crucifizei, 
wax candles, flowers, " red," " white," and " intermingled." 

"Nescio quid meditans nugarum et totus in illls.** 
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According to the canons of the church, which were 
adopted in 1603, "whosoever shall affirm that the rites 
and ceremonies of that church are ' wicked, antichiistian, 
or ruperstititms* shall he excommunicated, ipso facto, and 
not restored until he repent, and puhlicly revoke his wicked 
errors." Can. 6. The seventy-fourth canon directs that 
archbishops and bishops shall wear the accustomed apparel 
of their degrees, and that the subordinate orders shall 
"wear gowns with standing sleeves, straight at the hands; 
or wide sleeves, with hoods or tippets, of silk or sarcanet, 
and square caps." They "are not to wear "wrought night- 
caps, but only plain night-caps of black silk, satin, or 
velvet." At home, they may wear "any comely or scholar- 
like apparel, {provided if be not cut or pinkt ; and that in 
public they go not in their doublet and hose, without coats 
or cassocks; and that they wear not any light-colored 
stockings." All this is gravely entered in the canons of 
the church, and " ratified by letters-patent from the king, 
under the great seal of England, after having been dili- 
gently read with great contentment and comfort." 

2. As a conservative principle, to preserve the unity of 
the church, Episcopacy is entirely inadequiate. 

If the unity of the church consist in a ruime merely, and 
in formsy — ^in the use of a prayer-book and surplice, — ^then 
may Episcopacy be said to preserve this unity; but in 
what else have they of this commumon ever been unitecl ? 
bow else have they kept the. unity of the faith ? In the 
ancient chiirch, what ^^Tas the success of the Episcopal 
expedient to preserve the unity of the church ? Let Milton 
reply. • "Heresy begat heresy with. a certain monstrous 
haste of pregnancy in her birth; at once bom and bringing 
forth. Contentions, before brotherly, were now* hostile. 
Men went to choose their bishop, as they went to a pitched 
field, and the day of his election was like the sacking of a 
city, sometimes ending in the blood of thousands ; . . so that, 
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instead of finding prelacy an impeacher of schism and 
faction, the more I search, the more I grow into all persua- 
sion to think rather, that faction and. she, as with a spousal 
ring, are wedded together, never to be divorced." ^^ 

What idea does the profession of Episcopacy at present 
give of one's religious faith? Is he Calvinistic, Arminian, 
or Unitarian; high-church or low-church; Puseyitish, demi- 
popish, or what ? " The religion of the Church of England," 
says Macaulay, "is so far from exhibiting that unity of 
doctrine which Mr. Gladstone} represents as her distinguish- 
ing glory, that it is, in fact, a bundle of religious systeitis 
without number. It comprises the religious system of 
Bishop TomUne, and the religious system of John Newton, 
and all the religious systems that lie between them. It 
comprises the religious system of Mr. Newman, and the 
religious system of the Archbishop of Dublin, and of all 
the leligious systems that lie between. All these different 
opinions are held, avowed, preached, printed, within the 
pale of the church, by men of unquestioned integrity and 
understanding." ^^ 

As an expedient, therefore, to preserve the unity of the 
church, Episcopacy must be pronounced an entire failure. 
And yet they of this denomination present the extraordi- 
nary spectacle, of the most discordant sect in air Christen- 
dom boasting the conservative powers of their religion as 
its distinguishing glory, and urging a return to this, th^eir 
" one body in Christ," as the only means of* preserving the 
unity of the church ! ' 

" Prose Works, Vol. I, pp. 121, 122. 

13 Review of Gladstone's Qhurch and State. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE BENEDICTION. 



I. Origin and import of the rite. 

It seems to have been, from remote antiquity, a common 
belief, that, both a blessing and a curse, when pronounced 
with solemnity, are peculiarly efficacious upon those who 
are the subjects of it. ^ So common was this belief, that it 
gave rise to the proverb, " The blessing and the curse fail 
not of their fulfilment." The consequences were momen- 
tous, according to the character of the person from whom 
the prophetic sentiment proceeded. The blessing of the 
aged patriarch, of the prophet, the priest, and the king, was 
sought with peculiar interest, and their execration depre- 
cated with corresponding anxiety. Of the king's curse we 
have an instance, in 1 Sam. 14: 24. Saul adjured the 
people, and said. Cursed be the man that eateth any food 
until the evening, that I may be avenged on mine enemies. 
Comp. Josh. 6 : 26, with 1 Kings 16 : 34. The blessing 
and the curse of Noah upon his sons. Gen. 9 : 25 — 28, and 
of Moses upon the children of Israel, Deut. xxviii and xxxiii, 
are familiar illustrations of the same sentiment^ as is also the 
history of Balaam, whose curse upon Israel Balak sought 
with so much solicitude. Num. xxii, xxiii, xxiv. The blessing 
of the patriarchs Isaac and Jacob, respectively, was sought 
with peculiar anxiety, as conveying to their posterity the 
favor of God fiujd the smiles of his providence. Gen. xxvii, 

- 1 IMra detestatio nulla ezpiatur victima. — Her, Epod., 5, 90. Hence, also, 
the ezpresaion, TkyegUae preeea, in the same ode. Comp. Iliad; 9, 455. 
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and xlviii, zlix. Comp* Deut. xxnii. THe son of Siracli 
expresses a similar sentiment. 3:9. " The blessing of the 
father establisheth the houses of children ; but the ciirse qf 
the mother rooteth out foundations." 

With the question relative to the prophetic character of 
these patriarchal benedictions we are not now concerned. 
It is sufficient for our present purpose that the benediction 
of patriarchs, of parents, and of all those who were vener- 
able for their age, or their religious or official character, 
was regarded as peculiarly efficacious in propitiating the 
favor of God towards those upon whom the blessing was 
pronounced. 

In addition to all this, the Aaronitic priesthood were 
divinely constituted the mediators between God and his 
people Israel. They were the intercessors of his people 
before his altar ; and stood in their official character, ads 
daysmen between the children of Israel and Jehovah their 
God. In this official capacity,. Aaron and his sons wexe 
directed to bless the children of Israel, saying, ** The Lord 
bless thee and keejp thee. The Lord make his face shine 
upon thee and be gracious unto thee. The Lord lift up his 
countenance upon thee and give thee peace." Thus weie 
they to put the name of God upon the children of Israel, 
and the promise of God was that he would bless them. 
Num. 6 : 24 — 27, In conformity with this commission to 
the house of Aaron, it was an universal custom in the 
worship of the Jews; both in the temple and in their syna- 
gogues, for the people to receive the blessing at the mouth 
of the priests, the sons of Aaron, alone. If none of these 
priests were present, another was accustomed to invoke the 
blessing of God, supplicating in the prayer the triple bless- 
ings of the benediction, that the assembly might not retire 
unblessed ; but. this was carefully distinguished ftom the 
sacerdotal benediction.^ 

s Vitringa, De Sjrnagoga, lib. 3, part 2, c. 20. 
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This Tiew of the subject may perhaps aid us in forming 
a just idea of the nature and import of the sacerdotal bene- 
diction. The term benediction is used to express both the 
act of blessing, and that of eonsecrating, — two distinct re- 
ligious rites. The sacerdotal benediction, according to the 
views above expressed, seems to be a brief prayer, offered 
with peculiar solemnity unto God, for his blessing upon the 
people, by one who has been duly set apart to the service of 
the ministry, as an intercessor toith God in their behalf.^ 

Both this and the other forms of benediction, in the acts 
of consecration and dedication, are exclusively the acts of 
the clergy. Only the higher grades of the clergy were 
permitted, in the ancient church, to enjoy this prerogative. 
The council of Ancyra and others restricted it to bishops 
and presbyters.^ And in all Christian churches it is still 
a general rule, that none but a clergyman is entitled to 
pronounce the benediction. In the Lutheran church none 
but an ordained clergyman is duly authorized to perform 
this rite. The licentiate accordingly includes himself in 
the petition, saying, not as the ordained minister, The Lord 
bless you, 8cc., but The Lord bless us. And if a Ia3rman 
is officiating, he includes the form of benediction in his 
prayer, varying yet again the emphasis, and saying. The 
Lord bless us, &c. Their doctrine is, that the minister 
stands in the ptcux of Christ, to bless the' people in his 
name, and that it is an actual conferring of the blessing of 
Ck)d upon the people ; of which, however, none are par- 
takers but those who receive it in faith. Such, again, is 
the Eoman Catholic doctrine of the priesthood, derived from 
the prelacy of the ancient church. Immediately upon the 
rise of Episcopacy, the clergy began to claim kindred with 



' According to Ambrose, the benediction \a--$ancti/icaiioni9 et gratiarum 
votioa eoUa ti o ■ v otiva; quia benedicens Tovet et optat.— J. Cfretseri,Vol. 
V, 178, in Lib. 1, De Benedictionibos. 

* Cone. Nic, c. 18. Ancyra, c. 2. Arelat., 1, c. 16. Coiuitit. ApoBt, 
Ub.8,c.S8. 
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the Jewish priesthood. The bishop became the lepresent- 
ative of the Lord Jesus Christ; and the priesthood, like 
that of the Jews, the mediators between God and man. 
This delusive dogma changed the character of the Chris* 
tian ministry. They now became the priests of a ticariout 
religion^ ministering before the Lord,,^ the people, as the 
medium of communicating his blessing to them. This 
perversion of the Christian idea of the ministry, which in 
an evil hour was put forth as the doctrine of the church» 
(^ned the way for infinite superstitions, and did more 
harm to spiritual Christianity than any single delusion 
thatjever afflicted the church of Christ It is remarkable* 
however, that neither the New Testament nor primitive 
Christianity knows any thing of a vicarious priesthood. 

With reference to the intercessory office of the Jewish 
priesthood, Christ our mediator and intercessor with the 
Father is, indeed, styled our great High Priest. Heb. 4; 
14. Comp., also, 2: 17. 3: 1. 5: 10. His benediction 
he pronounced upon the little children, when he took them 
in bis arms and blessed them. Mark 10: 16. In his sepa- 
ration from his disciples at Bethany, when he was about to 
return unto his Father in heaven, he ended his instructions 
to them by pronouncing upon them his final benediction. 
" He lifted up his hands and blessed them ; and it came to 
pass, that while he. blessed them, he was parted from them 
and carried up into heaven.'' Luke 24: 50, 5L These 
acts, however, have no reference to the sacerdotal benedic- 
tions of the Jewish priesthood. They are. only the expres- 
sion of the benevolent spirit of our Lord; the manifestations 
of that love wherewith he loved his own to the end. 

The apostles, also, frequently begin and end their epistles 
with an invocation of the blessing of God upon those to 
whom they write; sometimes in a single sentence, and 
sometimes with a triple form of expression, analogous to 
the Aaronitic benediction. But these, again, appear to be 
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only general and customary expressions of the benevolent 
desires of the writer towards those whom he addresses. 
They are a brief prayer to the Author of all good for his 
blessing upon the persons addressed. Whaterer be the 
form of the salutation, it is only expressive of the wide 
wish of benevolence which swelled the hearts of the apos- 
tles towards the beloved brethren to whom they wrote. 

But in all the writings of the New Testament we have 
no indication of the use of the sacerdotal benedictionj in the 
Jewish and prelatical sense of the term, in the religious 
worship of the apostolical churches. It appears, indeed, 
not to have been a religious rite, either in the apostolical 
or primitive churches, during the first and second centuries- 
Neither the apostolical fathers,' nor Julstin Martyr, nor 
TertuUian, make any mention of the sacerdotal benediction. 
This omission of a religious rite, in itself so becoming and 
impressive, is the more remarkable in the primitive ChriS' 
Hans, inasmuch as they, in other things, so closely imitated 
the rites of the Jewish synagogue, in which this was an 
established and important part of their religious worship. 

In regard to the reasons of this omission, writers upon the 
subject are not agreed. Some suppose that the secret 
discipline of the church afforded occasion for this omission. 
The doctrine of the Trinity was one of these sacred myste- 
ries, which were carefully concealed from the uninitiated. 
So scrupulous were the churches on this point, that, for a 
time, the use even of the Lord's prayer was prohibited in 
public assemblies for religious worship; because it was 
thought that even this conveyed an allusion to this sacred 
and hidden mystery. 

Others suppose that the occurrence of the sacred name 
of God, *^p^]i to the Jews, verbum horrendi carminiSf which 
none but the high-priest was ever permitted to pronounce, 
and he only once a year, on the great day of the atonement, 
that the occurrence of this awful name of Jehovah, was, to 
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the early Christians, a reason for omitting the sacerdotal 
benediction.^ 

Bat the reader, we doubt not, has anticipated us in an- 
other reason altogether, for the extraordinary omission of 
the sacerdotal benediction in the primitive church. Was it 
not the soperinlending providence of God, which graciously 
withheld the apostles and primitive Christians from adopt- 
ing a rite, rendered obsolete by the great atoning sacrifice 
of the High Priest of our profession, and susceptible of un* 
utterable abuses, as the subsequent history of the church too 
clearly shows ? It is another instance of those remarkable 
(nnimans, of which Archbishop Whately has largely treat- 
ed, and with consummate ability, in difierent works. He 
has noticed the wise precaution with which God in his 
providence so ordered, that no possible trace should be 
found in the primitive church, of any prescribed mode of 
church government, to the exclusion of all others ; or of 
a creed, or catechism, or confession, or form of prayer, or 
liturgy, upon which superstition could seize, as an invaria- 
ble rule of faith and practice, and abuse, to support a sanc- 
timonious religion, which should conform to the letter, but 
disregard the spirit of his word. Such an omission he 
regards as "literally miraculous." Copying so closely 
after the sjrnagogue, and yet, against all their Jewish 
prejudices, dropping this rite of their synagogue-worship, 
the apostles must, on the same principle, be supposed to 
have been supernaturally withheld from taking that couri^ 
which would naturaUy have appeared to them so desirable! 

The apostolical benediction, then, is, in spirit and in 
import, altogether unlike the Aaronitic benediction of the 
Jews, or that of the prelatical blessing of the bishop and 
priest. It is nothing more than a brief prayer ; a benevq- 

» Siegel, Haadbuch. S, p. 114. J. H. Haenen., Excrcit de ritu bencdic- 
tionis saceidotatiB. Jonae, 1682, cited by Siegel. Augwti, Denkwflrdig- 
keiten, 10, pp. 179, 180. 

36» 
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lent desire, oflered with solemnity unto God, for his bless- 
ing upon the people. The several forms of expression are 
one in meaning, and express the desire, that the blessing of 
God, both spiritual and temporal, may be, and abide with, 
the worshipping assembly. The clergyman alone pro- 
nounces the benediction, not in the vicarious character of 
mediator or intercessor between God and his people, but. 
solely in conformity with the apostolic precept, requiring 
all things to be done decently and in order. We now 
return to the prelatical use of the benediction. 

II. Mode of administering the rite. 

The Jewish priests pronounced the bles^ng standing and 
facing the people, with the arms uplifted, and the hands 
outspread, with a peculiar configuration of the fingers;^ 
the congregation standing meanwhile.- The attitude of 
the assembly and of the officiating priest was the same in 
the Christian church. But the words of the benediction 
were chantedt and the sign of the cross, given. 

The sign of the cross, both in the Eastern and Western 
church, was an indispensable rite in the benediction. The 
rite is still observed, not only by the Eoman Catholics, but 
even by many Protestants. The Lutherans make use of 
this sign, not only in the benediction, but in the consecra- 
tion of the elements, in baptism, ordination, confirmation, 
absolution, &c. The church of England also retained* the 
rite in baptism."^ But how extensively it is observed at 
present, the writer is not informed. 

< Vitringa, De Synagoga, Lib. 3, p. 2, c. 20, p. 1118. Vitringa, Hadria, 
Reland, Antiq., Sac. Vet Heb., p. 102. 

7 See oanon 30, where it is sanctioned and. defended at length. The 
following is giVen, among many instances of the studied and sapentitious 
formalities which hare been obsenred, to give a mysterious significancy to 
this sign of the cross in the benediction. " Graeci aeque atque Latini, 
quinque digitis, et tota manu erucem signantes benedicunt. Difierunt quod 
Latini, omnibus digitis extensis, Graeci indice medio ac minimo eztensis 
ae modicum incunratis, non ita tamen, ut inter se respondeantj sed pollez 
diiectiene sit^xectaque respiciens, medius, pollicis incurvatione, introrsum 
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The benediction was sometimes sung ; sometimes chanted ; 
and sometimes, pronounced as a prayer. There was no 
gi&neral rule or uniform custom on the subject. But when 
offered in connection with the responses of the people, it is ' 
sung and the responses chanted. Such at least is, accord-' 
log to Augusti, the custom of the Lutheran church, and to 
some extent also in the reformed churches. 

In many places the benediction is pronounced twice, 
once at the close of the sermon, and again at the conclu- 
sion of the worship. 

In Catholic churches the. congregation kneel,. or incline 
the head, while the benediction is pronounced. The priest, 
arrayed in clerical robes, stands with uplifted hands and a 
peculiar configuration of the fingers ; speaking in the Latin 
tongue, in an elevated tone* and with a prolonged accent 
resembling a chant. 



REMARKS. 

1. The sacerdotal benediction was very early made the 
mean*") of enhancing the sanctity of the clerical office gen- 
erally, and especially that of the bishop. 

It was supposed to have a peculiar efficacy in pro);)itiating 

the favor of heaven. A mysterious, magic influence was 

ascribed to it. Even Chrysostom seems to have supposed 

that it rendered one invulnerable against the assaults of 

'sin, and the shafts of Satan.^ Accordingly it became to 

Yergat, minimus, inter pollicem et medium dirigatur 5 polUce super annu- 
laris ad sese moderate deflexi uaguam apposite id agunt Qua se ratione 
et tres divinas persomis, digitis nempe tribus extensis ; et duas in Chnsto 
natoraa; duobus ad se jumtis, rentur significare."— Leo AUaHus, De Ecd. 
Ocdd. et Orient, cenaen,., Lib. 3, c. 18, pp. 1357-1361, cited by Augusti. 

8 Imo vero, mihi ne commodes horas duas, sed tibi ipsi, ut ex oratione 
patrium aliquam consolationem percipias, ut benedictiombus ^ plenus 
wcedas,ut omni ex, parte securus abeas, ut spintualibus •^cceptis armui 
iiiYictus diabolo et inexpregnabiUs fiai.— C«ed by Sugel, Bandbudi, », p. 3. 
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the clergy a coDTenient means, by which to impress the 
people, with a sense of the peculiar sanctity of their own 
office, and the importance of the blessings which the pec* 
pie might receive at their hands. Even kings reverently 
bowed to leceive the benediction of the bishops, whot 
e^eciaUy, were not slow to take advantage of this popular 
impression, and early claimed the right exclusively of 
blessing the people. The subordinate clergy, having been 
duly consecrated by them, were permitted, in their absence 
and as their representatives, to pronounce the benedictioiL 
up<m the people. Still the act was virtually that of the 
biahops. QttifacU per alium facU per «e. So that all 
clerical grace centred in the bishop ; and from him, through 
his cleigy, descended down upon the people of his diocese.^ 
In this way the rite became the means of exalting the office 
of the bishop, and of inspiring the people with profound 
reverence for him and his official character. 

2. The sacerdotal benediction was soon perverted from 
its original and simple use, and bestowed on various occa- 
sions, upon a great variety of persons. 

If the clerical benediction was attended with such con- 
sequences to the people in their religious assemblies, it 
was natural to expect the same efiects upon different classes 
of persons. Catechumens, accordingly, and candidates for 
baptism, energumens, penitents, &c. &c., became the sep- 
aarate sulgects of this rite. Persons of every description 
and condition pressed to receive the blessing of the priest. 
Bven in the age of Constantine this rage for the blessing 
of the. clergy was forcibly manifested in its manifold appli- 
catiowB dU> difierent classes of persons.^® To what a pitch 

J. H. Boehmer, Jug. Protestant, Lib. 3, vit. 40, $ 14, and $ 41. 

10 Gretser gives the following instances, among many others, to show in 

what estimation the blessing of the priest was held. Cum S. Epiphanhis 

episcofuis salaminae Cypri Uiores solymis versaretur, omnu aetoHs et sexuM 

turba conftuehiU qfferem parvulas (ad benedictionem) pedes deoeeuUms, 

fmima*. «eUe»s, iia %A gradum protanov^e non valeru, in uno loco vixflu^u» 
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of extravagant folly and superstition it afterwards arose, is 
sufficiently manifest in the rituals, missals, and agenda of 
the Romish church. • 

3. The perversions of this religious rite afibrd another 
illustration of the consequences of a departure from the 
simplicity and spirituality which become the. worship of' 
God. 

Possessed of the idea that clerical grace belonged to the 
ecclesiastical order, which might be imparted to another, 
by their benediction, men sought on many, and often on 
frivolous occasions, this blessing. The intervention of this 
rite became essential in almost all the ordinances of religion, 
and upon all classes of persons. It became essentially 
the consecrating act by which men were elected into the 
difierent orders and offices of the church. If clerical con- 
secration gave u religious sanctity to men, so might it also 
to whatever else was to be set apart to a religious use. 
Hence the consecration, not only of the bread and wine of 
the eucharist, but of the church, the altar, the bell, the 
organ, the holy water, the baptismal water, and every thing 
almost that belonged to the sanctuary, or could be employed 
in it^ervice. 

If the blessing of heaven is in this manner imparted to 
man, so might it be also to his fields, his flocks, his herds, 
and whatever else might be employed or improved for his 
. benefits Indeed it would be difficult to say, who among 
men, or what amidst all which is devoted to the service of 
man, has not at some time been the subject of sacerdotal 
benediction.^^ 

undantia populi nutineretf Vol. V, p. 190. * So also the venerable Bede^ 
in his Hist. EccL, Lib. 3, c. 26. In n^agna erat veneratione tempore illo 
religionis habitus, ita ut ubicunque clericus aliquis aut monculius adveniret, 
gaudenter ab omnibuS; tanquam Dei famulus ezciperetur, et jam si in 
itinere pergens invenir, etur accurrebant, et fiexa cervice. vel manu signari 
vel ore ilUus se benedici gaudebant. — Cited hy.GreUer, as above. 

^^ The Gregorian Sacramentary, for example, specifies the following par- 
ticulars in which the benediction of the priest, Benedictio domus— et novae 
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When oxice the mind of man has taken its departure 
fsom the great principles of religion, few and simple, whether 
relating to faith or practice, it wanders, in endless mazea 
losty uncertain where or upon what to settle,, to be agsda 
at rest. So easy and natural, and so disastrous withal is 
the descent of the human mind, from that which is inward 
and ispiritual in religion, and pure and simple in its mani* 
festation, to that which is outward and formal. 

4. The foregoing considerations suggest another strong 
objection to prelacy; — its tendency to superstition. 

It is indeed a besetting sin in man, to give a mis-direc- 
tion to his religious feelings, by a veneration for objects 
which are worthy of none ; or by an inordiTuUe reverence 
for what is venerable in religion. Every religious cere- 
mony, however appropriate, is liable to degenerate into a 
mere form, and consequently to become superstitious. But 
this danger is immensely increased by the multiplication of 
rites and forms. The attention given to them soon becomes 
inordinate, extravagant, superstitious.. The superstition 
increases in .proportion to the number and insignificance 
of the objects which are invested with this religious ven- 
eration. But ia there not much in the Episcopal system., 
which is justly included in this category ? This profound 
vmieration for saints and saints' days, and for things that 
have been the subject of Episcopal consecration, this 
punctilious observance of festivals and fasts, this scrupulous 
adherence to the rubric, and the letter of the prayer-book, 
this anxious attention to clerical costume, to attitudes and 
postures, — what is it all but superstition ? giving a re- 
ligious importance to that which has nothing to do with 
heartfelt and practical religion ? Even the bishop of Lon- 

domoB. — ^Putei — UTvae vel favi — Ad frugea novas — Ad omnia quae volueris 
— Crinis novae— Agni et aliaram carnium-r-Casei et ovoriun — Ad quern- 
canque fructum novarom arborum — Peregrinantiam, itenerantium. To 
which many tilings have been added, such as ^avis — Armoruni, enses, 
pile! et vexilU, Turris, Thalami conjugaliS; sepulchri^ &c. 
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don» in a late charge, while he profeasedlj condennis the 
Oxford snperslitioiis, expresses great anxiety diat the mhric 
should be closely adhered to, wishes all his clergy to preach 
in white, sees "no harm," in two wax candles, provided 
they are not lighted; and approves of the arrangem^it 
"^ lately adopted in several churches, by which the cle^y- 
man looks to the south whSLe reading pr aye rs, and to the 
toest while reading lessons!'' 

Episcopacy encourages, indirectly, if it does not directly 
mcalcate, the notion of a mcarious religion. Ancient pre- 
lacy transformed the minister of Christ, nnder the gospel 
dispensation, into a Levitical priest By this means the 
Christian religion was changed into something more re- 
sembling Judaism or Paganism, than Christianity. The 
priesthood became a distinct order, created by the appoint- 
ment of Crod, and invested with high prerogatives as a 
vicarious propitiatory ministry ^^ the people; — the con- 
stituted medium of communicating grace irom God to 
man. The nature of the sacraments was changed. The 
sacramental table became an altar , and the contributions 
of the people an offering to the Lord. Papacy has held 
firmly to this doctrine of a vicarious religion down to the 
present time. Indeed no small share of the corruptions of 
this *' mystery of iniquity," originated in. its false idea of 
the Christian ministry. 

Protestantism at the Beformation was but half divorced 
ftom this delusion, and the indications of this principle are 
still manifest in Protestant Episcopacy. The very name 
of "priest" is carefully retained, one of the second order 
is not a minister, a presbyter, a pastor^ in the ritual, but 
always a "priest." The bishop is a reverend, or right 
reverend father in Grod. And dien that clerical graee 
which fiows only through this appointed channel of com- 
munication between God and man, the grace that is given 
by the imposition of the bishop's hands, the grace im- 
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parted to regenerate the soul in baptism, the grace that es- 
tablishes the soul and seals the covenant in confirmation, 
'the mysterious grace imparted in the benediction ; provided 
always, that the act be duly solemnized by a priest divinely 
appointed and epis£opally ordained, — verily, all these 
resemble more the ministrations of the Lievitical priesthood, 
than of the pastors and teachers whom Christ gave " for 
the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry." 
Behold almost a whole convention moving off in a body to 
prostrate themselves before their bishop, and receive his 
blessing. Such are the superstitions connected with the 
perversions of the benediction. 

Momentous consequences followed from the substitution 
of a vicarious priesthood. No church without a bishop, 
apostolical succession, divine right, the validity of Episco- 
pal ordination alone, baptismal regeneration, the mysterious 
efficacy of the sacraments, the grace of Episcopal benedic'* 
tion and confirmation; truly these are awful mysteries; 
and they affect more or less the whole economy of grace. 
The appropriate final results of such a faith are exemplified 
in the mystic movements of the Oxford Tractarians. The 
great object of these unprotestantizing reformers is to 
reinstate in the church the prelatical ministry of other 
days, and to restore a* vicarious religion with its endldss 
absurdities and superstitions. Thus *' the character ' of 
the church of Christ is changed. She is made to stand in 
the place of the Redeemer, whose work is marred. His 
atonement is incomplete, his righteousness insufiicient. 
Ceremonies are multi^ied, and the kingdom of God is no 
longer righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
The office of the ministers is of course entirely change4 
and dieir true character lost. Thunders more awful than 
those of Sinai are heard. All is discouragement : the ob- 
ject of the Christian ministry in their hands being appa- 
rently to try how difficult, how painful, how uncertain the 
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Christian's course can be made with that ministry, and how 
impossible without it! 

" In a word, their steps are dark, their ministrations my»» 
terious ; suited rather to the office of a priest of some 
heathen mythology than of ambassadors from Christ, min* 
4ster8 of the everlasting gospel, whose feet are beautiful 
upon the mountains, as those that bring glad tidings, that 
publish peace. 

" The aspect which it wears towards those of other com* 
munions is fearful in the extreme. No purity of faith, na 
labor of love, no personal piety, no manifestation of the 
fruits of the Spirit, will avail any thing. Though steadfast 
in faith, joyful through hope, and rooted in charity, they 
pfuss not through the eye of this needle, and shall not see 
the kingdom of God." 

The great evil of such a system is, that it is a religion 
oif forms, of mysterious rites and awful prerogatives. 
Heaven in mercy save us from such a religion which sub« 
slitutes these things for the gospel of the grace of Qod, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. To Episcopacy in any 
form, the one great objection which includes almost all 
Others is, — that unavoidably, if not intentionally, it eft', 
courages that besetting sin of man, — the innate propensity 
to substitute the outtoard form for the inward spirit of 
religion. 

We close, therefore, this protracted view of the Govern- 
emment and Worship of the Primitive Church, with a 
deep impression of the wisdom from on high, that guided 
the apostles in adopting an organization at once so simple 
and so efficient in promoting the great ends for which the 
church of Christ was instituted, and in establishing those 
forms of worship, simple and impressive, which most happily 
promote, that spirituality and sincerity in the worship of 
God, which alone are well pleasing in his sight. Nor can 
we resist the conviction, that the substitution of the Episco- 
pal government and worship for the apostolical, was an 

36 
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efficient cause, if not the principal occasion, of that degen- 
eracy and fonnality, which soon succeeded to the primitiTe 
spirituality and purity of the church. The elegant and 
forcible language of Robert Hall is the happiest expression 
which we can gire of the conclusion to which we are 
brought, on the review of the whole subject. " The descentr 
of the human mind, from the spirit to the letter, from what 
is vital and intellectual to what is ritual and external in 
religion, is the true source of idolatry and superstition in 
all the multifarious forms which they have assumed ; and 
as it began early to corrupt the religion of nature, or 
more properly of patriarchal tradition, so it soon obscured 
the lustre and destroyed the simplicity of the Christian 
institute. In proportion as genuine devotion declined, the 
love of pomp and ceremony increased. The few and 
simple rites of Christianity were extolled beyond all rea- 
sonable bounds ; new ones were invented, to which myste- 
rious meanings were attached! till the religion of the New 
Testament became in process of time as insupportable as 
the Mosaic law." 
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Apoatlea, alian the diatiiiciiooa of rank, 
30; disowro Epiacopai power, 31, 146; 
brotherly aaiaiationa, 33; remonatrate 
with the church, ana addreas them aa 
independent fraternity, 33—35, 38: do 
not baptize, 137; their oversight or the 
churchea, 150: govern them collect- 
irely. 151 
Apostolical auccesaion, origin of, 296; 

derived from Romish church, 311 
Aither'a Speech, 277 

*Aqx^^'^^^ £xxXi7cr»CAy, 163 
Aristocracy in elections, 76; govern the 
church, 77 ; rise in the church, 247— 
2S2; conventional, uaauthorized, 250 
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Barnaliaa the Evangeliat, 169 

Basliinopolis, 251 

Benediction, origin and import of the 
rite, 408; Aaronitic, 411: spnstolical, 
entirely unlike the benediction of the 
Jewish priesthood, and that of i)relacy , 
412 — 414; mode of administering the 
rtte, 413 ; abates of it, 415—422 

Bengel, on the angel of the church, 161 

Bible, a republican book, 240 

, withbeld from the laity, 287 

Bingham, on elections, 68 

Bishops, their office, 36 ; their election 
resisted, 73; not distinguished from 
presbyters, 125; proof, 126, 163; plu- 
rality of, inadmissible, 127, 128; never 
confounded with apostles or deacons, 
130; derived from Greek, 131 ; titles 
Interchang^ed with presbyters, 126,163; 
their qualifications, 131; duties the 
same as those of preabyters; iHit one. 



in a diocese, 123, 134; no official title 
in the iScrtplurea, 14&— J61 ; not aupe- 
rior in rank to presbyters, 145, seq.; 
according to Clement, 164; to Poly' 
carp, 165; to Juatin Martyr, 167; to 
Irenaeua, 169 ; to Clement of Alexan- 
dria, 172 ; to TertulUan, 173 ; merely 
presbyters, 197; paatoraonly of single 
parishea, 200 ; a bishop's charge origi- 
nally a single congregation, 2U0, 201 ; 
admitted ^y Episcopaliana, 201, 202; 
all met fur worship in the aame placoa 
203, 204; peraonaily known to their 
bishop, 204, 205; limited in extent, 
203; bishop in country towna, 206 — 
209; vast multitudes of them, 207,206, 
note; ascendency of city bishope,252; 
identical in rank with presbyters, ac- 
cording to Jerome, 214—216; to An* 
gustin, 218; to Chrysoetom, 219, 220; 
to Theodoret, 221, 222 ; to the Greek 
scholiast, 222, 223 ;. to Eliaa, archbp. 
of Crete, and to Gregory Nazienzen, 
to Isidorus Hispalensis, 223 ; to Ber- 
naldus Conatantienaia, to pope Urtan, 
to Gratian, to Nicholas Tudeschua,224; 
to J. P. Lauocelot, and toGie8eler,V:25; 
origin of their distinction from preaby- 
ters, causes of their increaaing ascen- 
dency, 254—257; called priests, 257; 
their authority- yielded by ailent con* 
aent,258; mildly exercised at ftrst,259; 
authority increased by councils, 267: 
biahops in the city, their pre-eminence 
272; tyranny over the clergy, 274; 
hold the revenues of the church, 276 ; 
power over the clergy ; 278 ; vast ac- 
cumulation of their weaUh,285: means 
ofcarrying their measures, 290; divine 
rights of. 295—298 ; their intolerance, 
290 ; their pride, 301 ; their ignorance. 
303 

C. 

Campbell on the Episcopate of Timothy 
and Titus. 166 

Canon of Valencia, 69 

Carthage, discipline by the church of. 
100-102 • 

Causae ecclesiasticae, 283 

Catechetical instructions fiiror Episco- 
pacy, 270 
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Otthotlu, moliltude of their bbhoM. 

Chalc«don, conncil, 69 

Chorepiacopus. 251 

ChrUi, his exmniple,30 ; his instructions, 
29; hi8spirit,ie9; worshipped a^ divioA 
tn primitive p«almody, 365. 366 

Christianity, rapid spread or.246; suflbrs 
mo alliance with the state, 306 

Christians, styled Jews, 40 

Clirysosiom chosen bishop, 63; on bish- 
ops, 128 

Church, primitiTe, first formation, 25 : 
addressed by the apostles, 32 33 ; mod- 
eled after the synagogue, 35. 39—46; 
according to Neander, 41 ; Yiiringa, 
43; Whatelv. 43; name derived from 
synagogue, 40 ; Iiept pure, 84 ; a relig- 
gious society, for religious ends, 228; 
no connection with stale srovernments, 
but adapted to any, SS29; restraints 
npon the clergy, 230 ; guarded against 
sectarianism, 231 ; gave scope to min- 
isterial zeal, 232; preserved harmony 
in the clerey, 232 ; formed an efficient 
ministry, 233 ; made an efficient laity, 
235; suited to our free institutions, 
238; sovereignty destroyed, 282; be- 
gins to inherit property by will, 284 ; 
corruptions of, 287 

Church government popular, 25, 38. 227 > 
simple, 26, 28. 46, 52; changed, 78. 
31 1 ; church and state united, 292—294 
Church, " holy catholic," 213 
Churches, form all Ice. 61 ; bond of union 
in the apostles, 150 ; care of them by 
the apostle, 151; apostolical, their 
ascendency, 247—252 
Clemens, the Evanrelist. 157 
Clement of Rome, cited, 65, 164 
Qergy, nominations in elections, 67; 
opposed by the people . 72 ; deposed by 
the church, 105: discipline by them, 
114 ; not prosecuting officers in the 
church, 120; two orders. 124 125,127; 
subject to restraint. 230. 231; de- 
pressed by the bishop, 274; unjust 
privileges, 283; distinctions observed 
with care, 289; party spirit of, 290; 
sycophancy of, 291 ; civil and ecclesi- 
astical powers, 292; appeals to the 
emperor, 293; mercenary spirit, 294; 
claim divine right, 295 — 298; perse- 
cuting spirit, 298 

College of presbyters, 20, 253 

Collection sent by Saul, 146 

Oonder, on ordination, 141 

Confederation of the church, 115 

Congresation, meaning of 44 

Congresational singing, 378; in Germa- 
ny. 379 

Conslenat, 178 

Constantinople, council, 69 

Cornelius, ctiosen bishop. 69 

Correspondence of the churches & bish- 
ops, 269 

Council of the churches with the apos- 
tles, 33 , _ 

Councils, their authority denied. 62; at 
Jerusalem, 135; xesult not by James, 



136 ; their influence in fonning Efris- 
copal governmenl, 283—868 
Cyprian on elections, 67, 69 ; on dlsei- 
ptlne by the church, 68 

D. 

Dailii on elections, 68 

Deacons chosen bv the church, 34, 67 ; 
their office, 124: induction to office. 
140; distinsuished from presbyters ana 
bishops, 14'5, 163 

Declension, religious, caused by Episco- 
pacy, 306 

Delegates sent by the churclieB, 33, 68 ; 
their character, 58 

Delegation from Antioch to Jerusalon, 
136, 147 

Delegatus ecclesiae, 159 

Deliizsch, Dr., on the angel of the chh,lG9 

^i&xovot, 124, 167 

Diocepan Episcopacy. 265—278; disftan- 
chises the laity. S72 ; destroys the dis- 
cipline of the church, 278 
Discipline by the church. 34. 36, 37, 88; 
argument from Scripture, 89; from the 
early fathers, 95; fn>m ecclesiastical 
writers ; from analogy. iOS ; usurped 
by the priesthood, 114; authorities, 
1(16—108; at Carthage, 100; at Rome, 
102; in the Eastern church, 103; right 
of lost, 116 ; the right inherent in the 
church. 118: advantages of, 118; not 
punitive, 118; neglected in the Epis- 
copal church. 121, 122, 304; moral effi- 
cacy of it. 123; administered by bish- 
ops, 269, 273 ; destroyed, 278 
Disciplina Arcani, 269; is an argument 

against a liturgy, 347 
Disfranchisement of the laity, 282 
Disputes decided by the church, 33 
Divine tight, 71, 295—298; gijidance,77 
Donatists, multitude of their bishops,207 
Du Pin on discipline by the church. 106; 

on primitive Episcopacy. 205—208 
Duties of bishop and presbyter identical, 
133 

E. 
Edinburgh Review, on apostolical suc- 
cession, 211—213 

Hyeofiaif 123 

HyovfjLBVoi) 124 

Elections by the church, 34, 35, 53, 54; 
loss of, 70—81 ; of an apostle, 66; by 
the brethren, according to Mbsheim — 
Neander, Grossman, R3hr, 56; Chry- 
sc8iom,57; of the deacons. 57; of the 
delegates 58 ; of the presbyters, 59 ; 
usual mode of, 63 ; mcide of resistance 
by the bishops, 73 ; secular influence, 
74; tumultuous proceedings— eflbrts 
to correct them, 75; controlled by the 
bishops. 76; canonical, apostolical, 80; 
ri?ht of every church. 81 ; preserves 
balance of influence, 81 ; foundation of 
relifflons liberty. 82 ; safeguard of the 
ministry. 84; of the church, 86; pro- 
motes mutual endearments between 
pastor and people. 86 ; produces an e^ 
ficient ministry, 87 
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Emperori. ChrittIftn,iiiisUkeD efforti to 
ezioad Cbrlaiianfly, 305, 3U6 

Epi«cop^y. primitive. 200. See bi»bop«. 
lUonraled. 195^214; fallecioua rea- 
soning oT. 2(l9; rise of, 234; caoaes of 
it, 247—260; cumfnary of ita riae, 257 
— ^259 : iiitroduclion into titia CMuntry, 
960,261; unti- republican characieria- 
tlcs. 262 263, 316; growih in this 
coQnlry, 263, 261 ; illuairatea the riae 
of ancient Epiacopacy, 264: divine 
right uf, 295—298; introduced irr^ligi- 
oua men lulotho ministry, 301 ; origin 
of. In ambition, 313; oppreasive to the 
laity, 117.272, 233, 313; creates un- 
just di^iinctiona among the clergy, 
dl4; excites bad paaainna, 414; In- 
tolerant, 315; impaira the efficacy of 
preaching. 355, 397, 400, 4U3-406; 
nils to preserve the unity of the chh., 
406 ; \u tendency to auperatilion, 418; 
ancouraees the idea of a Ticarinus re- 
ligion, 419: encourages a disposition 
to siibsiiltiite the outward form for the 
inward spirit of religion, 421, 422 

Episcopal concessions on names of bish- 
op and presbyter. 144 

Epiacopaliana concede the identity of 
bishops and presbyters, 144 : the va- 
lidity of pre8byt«irlan ordinal Ion. 191 — 
196; unsupported by arflrumeiit, 226; 
hindrance to ministerial useful neM, 
234, 235 ; wanting in liberality, 237 

" Emaxonoi^ 134, 126, 163 
* EniQHOnovPXB^^ 128 

^Eq>OQOt, 163 

Eraclius, chosen bishop, 68 

Eustaihius chosen bishop, 68 

Excommunication by the charchr— by 
the bishops, 114 

F. 

Fellowship of the churches, 48 ; encour- 
age<l by the apostles, 150 ; interrupted 
by Episcopacy 

Forms of prayer opposed to the spirit of 
Christianity, 319; to the example of 
Chriitt and the apostles, 321 ; unautho* 
rized by Christ and the apostles, ^3; 
contrary to the simplicity of primitive 
worship 329; unknown in the primi- 
tive church. 333; opposed to gospel 
freedom, and the example and instruc- 
tions of Christ and the aptistles, 333— 
336: opposed to the simplicity of 

f^rimiliveworship, 338— 346; at first 
ndiied by any one, 347; prepared for 
the ignorant, 318 ; not adapted to the 
desires of the worshipper, 352; weari- 
some by repetition, 333; not in har- 
' mony with the subjectof dl8Cour8o,354 

G. 

Gangra, council, 237 

Gills, miraculous, 141 

Government of the church by the mem- 
bera of it, lOS; changes through which 
it passed. 311 

Guidance, divine, claimed by the bish- 
ops, 115, 117 



Hall, Robert, on church and state, 892 

Hands, laying on of, 140 

Harmony in the church, 27 

Hawes' Tribute, 240 

Hegesippus, character of James, 148 

Heresies punished with great seyerity, 
299; greatly increased. 3U0 

HieFarchy, origin of 245; further ds- 
velopment. 265—278; metropolitan, 
279; influence of on the laity — on the 
clergy— on moral state of the chb.,300 

Hilary on primitive worship. 330 

Homilies in the primitive church, 387; 
discourses of Peter. 3S8 ; of Paul, 389; 
characteristics of their preachlne,390; 
homilies in Greek church, character- 
istics, 396— 396: causes of the forming 
ofthis style. 398—401; homilies in the 
Latin church, 401 ; causes productlye 
of their characteristics, 403 

H. W. D. of Philadelphia, preface, 190 

Hymna of human compoaition forbidden, 
374 

T. 

Identity of bishops and presbyters, 121 
See under each term, bishop and pres* 
byter. 

Ignatius, his epistles suspected, 197: 
interpolated, 198; unsatisfactoir, 196, 
199 ; do not support Episcopacy, 199, 
200 

Imposition of hands, 140, 143 

Independence of the churches, 36,57— 
150; asserted by Mosheim, 49; by 
Barrow and Dr. Burton, 50; by Riddle, 
61 ; by Whaiely, 23 

Innocent HI, arrogant pretensions, 80 

InstruDMntal music in churches, 376 

Interrentors in elections. 75 

Irenaeus. Identity of bishops and presl^- 
tera, 167—171 

J 

James not bishop at Jerusalem, 136, 146; 
reasons for his residence tbera — ^his 
character, 14B 

Jerome on elections, 69 ; on bishops and 

presbyters, 132, 214—216 
Jerusalem, council at. 135; saat of tbs 

Christian religion, 148 
Judgment, private, right of, infringed, 

287 
Jury of the church, trial by, 119 
Justin Martyr, cited, 167; on primitiTB 
worship and ordinances, 338—343 

L 

Laity baptize. 133; disfranchised, 5272; 
oppressed. 273 

Laity and clergy, biilance of power be- 
tween, 81; disfranchised. 117; injus- 
tice to them. 283, 313; loss of their 
spiritual privile&es,285; indifferent to 
the Interests of the church, 286: to 
their Christian fellowship 286, 287; 
lose control of revenues, 284 

Lapsed, censure of, 114 

Laws enacted by the people, 49, 109; 
right taken from them, 115 

Legalus ecclesiae, 168 
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Lettera addres<ied to the church, 110; 

missiTe by the church, 1 1 1 
Liberty, religious, Ium of, 61 
Litigations settled by the cliurch, 37 
Liturgy formed by ejcli bishop, 49 ; un- 
koown in the primitive church, 319, 
fleq., 336 ; no relics of any, nor record 
of such as found at this time, 337; 
appeal is made to tradition fur such 
forms as belong to the liturgy, 337, 
338 ; liturgies the production uf a cor- 
mi)t age. m9; for an ignorant priest- 
hoNxl, 350; encroach upon the time 
which should be allotted lo the sermon, 
356 ; exalt the inventions of man above 
the word of God, 366: English liturgy 
of popish origin, 357; erroneous in 
doctrine, 359 
Lord*s prayer not a prescribed form, 324; 
unknown as such by the a()osiIes and 
apostolical fathers. 324—326; summa- 
ry conclusions respecting it, 327—^; 
unsuited to the Christian dispensation, 
328; varied phraseology, 323 
Lather, a reformer by his musical pow- 
ara,383 '^ 

■JNI^D, 157, 168 

Mareotis, supplied by presbyters, 251 
Mark, the Kvangelist, 157 
Martin, of Tours, chosen bishop, 73 
Mason, Dr. on equality of bidhops and 

presbyters, 129; cited, 136 
Maximianiats, their bishops, 207 
Melatlus, chosen bishop, 6S 
Milton's Pntse Works cited, 150, 168 
Ministers, none superior to presbyters, 

145 
Mosheim, on elections by the church, 

61. See Index of Authorities. 
Metropolitan Oovernmeni, established, 

879 ; means of 1U) esUbiishmeut,280— 

282; results, 232 

N 

Neander, on the two great parties in the 
church, 332 See Index of Authorities. 
Nice, Council on Elections, 63 
Nice, Church ot jurisdiction, 251 

O 

Offices of clergy multiplied, 286, 289 

Officers of the church, 36 

Onderdonic, on eiiuaiiiy of bishops and 
presbyters, 144; on office ufl'imothy, 
163 

Orders, but two in the priesthood, 163 

Ordination by presbyters, 139 — 176; im- 
port of it, 141, note; right of presby- 
ters according to Firiniliun. 176; to 
Irenaeus. 177; to Hilary, 17d— ISI; 
to Jerome, 132—186; to Cuiychius of 
Wllexan?ria. 186-138: to Plaiiclc. 188, 
to Neander, 139 ; to Blondell, 139 : to 
the Canons, 189; to Dr. Miller. 190, 
191 ; various Episcopal auihoriiies, 
191 — 196; by Cranmor,l91 ; Necessary 
En]ditli»i,l92; Whiltalcer.Usher«l9s); 
StiUingiljet. Forbes, King,. Christian 
Observer, 193; OtMHie, 194; Bowdler, 
196, Summary 19U 196; Clarkson, 



210—211; by Metn>poIiUn 281; by 

Divine Kight, 297 
Organs in church music, 375 
Origen, as a preacher, 396 

" Oar] dvvufiig oi/r^, of Justin, MO 

Overseers^ name, 36 



Papal Government. 309 

Parochial bishops, 62 ; parochial system, 

Pastor, not a prosecuting officer. 120 

Pastores, 163 

Patres ecclesiae, 163 

Patriarchal Government, 307 

Paul and Bariiabas.ordaini iig presfaytert, 
61; in council at Jerusalem, 136; 
his ordination, 143 

Peace of the church, by discipline, 119 

Pearson, on elections, 63 

Penance, system of 114; promotes the 
bishop's power, 271 

Penitents, restored by the church, 103 

People overreached in elections, 77 ; peo- 
ple gjvern themseh'es in everything, 
lOS; rights abridged by councils, 267 

Planck Oil divine right, 295—293. Sea 
Index of Authorities. 

noi(iaLv(»i, 134 

Polycarp, cited 165 ^ 

Pontificate Romanum, 69 

Po|)e of Rome, his ascendency astab* 
lished. 310 

Praepttsiti, 163 

Praesides, praesidentes, praesiiles, 163 

Prayers of the primitive church, 319; 
See forms of prayer, piayers of Christ, 
and the apostles extempore. 321, ^22, 
340; Lord's prayer.323; attitude in,340. 

Presbyters, their office, 36. 125; choice 
of them 59 ; by the cliHfch, 61 ; titles, 
124 ; equality with bishops, 124->i6a ; 
addressed as bishops. 126; term do» 
rived from Jews, 131 ; appellattona 
Interchanged with bishops, 126, 162; 
qualifications, 131, 166; duiie:i iden* 
tical with presbyter, 133; teachers of 
the church, 134; counsellors, 136 f 
administer ordinances, 136; ordain^ 
139; dlstins^ishedfrom deacons, 1^; 
equal to blshnps.acconHiig to Clement^ 
164; to Polycarp, 165; to Justin 
Martyr. 167; to Irenaeus, 169; ta 
Clement of Alexandria, i72;toT^i^ 
tullian 173; ascendency of those in a 
city, 232; their right lo ordain, 176; 
according to Firmilian, 176 ; to Hila> 
ry, 178-181; lo Jerome, IP2— 186; 
to Rni>chius, of Alexandria. 166— 188; 
to Planck. 183; to Nfamler. 189; to 
Blondell, 189; to Dr. Miller. 190 191 1 
to various Episcopal authoriiies, 191 
— 197 ; accordi iij to Jerome, 2 14— 218 ; 
loChrysoslom. 219,220; lo The* •! lore t, 
221, 222: lo the Greek Scholiiist. 222, 
223; toElias.of Crete, and t»Gregory 
Naz .223; to Isidonis to Barnaldus, 
to . Pope Urban. 224 ; to Nichola* 
Tudeschus. to J. P. Launcelta, and to 
Oiesaler, 226; College of, 263. 
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Prmident tf prMbjrura, S53 
PriMthood, Jewish disowned by the 

church, 45 ; divine rif hi of, 71 
Prlesihuod, discipline by f 14 
PrloMie, ftc , name of metropoIiUn.dSl 
Priests, bishops so called, 357 ; claim to 

be dirtnelj appointed, 295 

n^d^t, 163 

Hi^eailif , 158, 167, 168 
n^Vliftes, 159,163 
n^iatdfUPOi, 194, 163 
J7^ardra», 163 

n^tHj^xat^ 158 

Protest aitaioet secular power, 79; of 
Free church In Scotland, 83. 

Fialmod/ of the primiiire. 361; the 
flret disciples indited and sang songs, 
883 ; fragments of such in the New 
Testawient, 364; songs of primitire 
Christians, 365; Christ the subject 
of their songs, 366; one primitiTe 
krma remains, 367 ; mode of singing, 
WS ; no instrumental mu4ic, 368 ; ra* 
■ponsire singing not nneral ; all tlie 
congregation sang, 370; delight of 
primitire Christians in It, 371 ; power 
cf ancient psalmody, 372; changes in 
ancient psalmody, 373; claimed by 
the cteigy, 377; means of propagating 
doctrinal truth, 341 ; of moral disci 

Jiline, 384 ; imporunce of simplicity 
nit, 385 
Pvltans, their wisdom and piety 238, 
—942 ; their legacy to us, 941 ; defiic- 
tloa from their reUgion, 943 

B 

SfSCaiTe the Holy Ohoat, origin of the 
Unn,998 

B«pahllc of the church, 48 

Bareauee of church lield by bishops, 
S78, 977 ; Uken from the laity, 994 

Bkkile, on elections,68; on presbyterlan 
ministry, 138 

Bightdlrine of blsh6|w,origln of, 995,298 

Boman Gorernment, tolerated all re- 
ligions, 97 

Bamish church bn equality of bishops 
and presbytera, 144 ; corruption of 311 

Baler of the synagogue, 45 : his duties, 
188,160 

S 
flterament, bowadminlatered prlmitire- 

ly.sao 

Beoitish Free church, 83 
a6rlpturalexposltion,importaDCe of, 393 
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Qpeolar music cormpta the wonhlp of | 

the church, 376 
Bpcnlar power, interference, 78 
Clinioras, sen lores plebis, l^ 
tkapberd, uffice of bishop and preoby tar, 

flftos, the Brangallst, 157 
ilnoais,oA dispipUaa by th«ebiirch«106 



Singen in a choir la tbe lb«nb caatniyt 

■>n» n'Sar- >«. 'w, loo, i6i. 

Sovereignty of the church destroy ed,'282 
Stuart, Prof, on the angel of the chnxch, 

157 
Submission, passive doctrine of, 116 
Succession.apostolical absurdity of, 1^, 

211,212; origin of derived from tha 

Romish church, 296 
Suffrace.uni versa!, 60; right of, 81. Sea 

Elections. 
Sycophancy of the clergy, 291 
Sylvanus, the ETangelist, 157 
Synagosue, endearecl to the Jew, 40: 

ruler, 45 ; popular in goTernmant, 46 

T 

Temple serr ice unsuited to churcb, 39 ; 

diecarded, 46 
TenuUlan, discipline by the church, 98 ; 

on baptism, by laity, 138 ; on primi> 

tire order, 331 ; on primitive worship 

and ordinances, 343^346 
Timothy, supposed bishop, 144; not 

bishop of EphesiM, 162 ; Timothy, an 

evangelist, 153, 155 ; travels with and 

for the apostle, 154 ; entreated to ra* 

main at Ephesus. 155 
Titus, supposed bishop, 144; not bishop 

at Cr^te, 156 
Tractarian movement admired by Calh- 

olics, 360 
Tractarians assign origin of Litorglaa 

to the fifth century, SiBO 
TrMan,on songs of primitivaChristiana, 

Truth, relietous, ita aimpUcity girm i% 

power, 3&1 
Tumolta of alectlo&a, 75 



Dnlty of the church unknown In apoa- 
tolical ape, 47 ; absurd, 213 ; inflaaaca 
In estahfishing tha Episcopal govani' 
ment, 268 

Usaare, apostolical 111 

Usurpation of the biahopa in alectlooi, 
In illscl|dine, 117 

Valens,- presbyter, defection of, 97 

Valesitts,on discipline by the chuich, 106 

Vicarioua priesthood, 411--429 

Visiters at electiuna, 75 

Wealth of the clergy, 284. 286 
Whately on omlssiona in 8erlpt«r^336, 

336 
Whitby, Dr., on tha oflka of Timothy 

and Titus, 166 
Wiseman. Dr., on tha Tractarian mofa- 

ment. 360 
Worship of the church aimple, 38, 319, 

33r>; does not tolerate disorder, 381, 

331 ; primitive aAd oidlnaiices,33B,3tf 

XaQtafuxTttf 141 
Xei^TOP^delg, 4e., G8, 60 
XttQOiOPslPf msaaingoff 09 
Xe^goiQpiiQarteSp 140 
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ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE. 

BT FRAKCia WATLAN01 S. O- 

^ PrMideot of Brown Uiiivoraitjr, nod Pfotoor of Bloial PbUooophy. 

Twentjf-I^ourth 7%ouaand. 

iCSr- Thi9 ftork has 6te» estenaivelff and fhvjreMy reoitmed in tk§ 
trading periodieala of the day, and has already been adopted ao a daee- - 
book in most of the coUegkUe, theological, and aoddermeat inetihUiont 
^ the country* 

•'The wark of Dr. Wayland has arisen gradually flwrn the necessity of 
correctiag the false princii>le8 and fallacious reasonings of Paley. Ii Is a 
radical mistake, fn the education of youth, to permit any book to be used 
by students as a textbook, which cootaio erroneous doctrines, especially 
When these are fundamental, and tep<f to J>J->ale <;^je whole jrystem of 
morals. We have baen greatly pleased with the method which president 
Wayland has adopted: ho goes back lo the simplest and roost fundamental 
principles: and, In the sUlement of his views, he unites perspicuity wiih 
conciseness and precision. In all the authorV^dine fundamental prin- 
dples we entirely concur."-^**. R^P- and Theol. Review, 

From Rev. Wilbur Fisk^ Pres. of the Wesleuan University. 

"I have examined ft with great satisfaction and interest. The work 
was ereatly needed, and is well executed. Dr. Wayland deserves the 
irrateful aclcnowledgments and liberal patronage of the public. I need say 
nothin" /Unher to express my high estimate of the work, than that we 
shall immediately adopt It as a text-book in our univereity." ^ 

Front Hon. James Kent, late Chancellor of New York. 

"The work has been read by me attentively and thoroughly, and T think 
yery highly of it. The author himself is one of the most estimable of men. 
and I do not know of any eihlcal treatise, in which our duties to God, and 
to our fellow-men, are laid down with more precision, simplicity, clear> 
oess, energy, and truth." 

" This Is a new work on morals, for academic use, and we welcome ft 
with much satisfactlorj. It is the result of several years' reflection •"{». 
experience in teaching, on the parioflta justly distinguished author; and If 
it is not perfectly what wo could wish, yet, in the most Important respects, 
it supplies a want which has been extensively felt. It Is, wo ihinic, sub- 
staniiaily sound in its fundamental priaclplea; and being comprehensive 
and elementary in its plan, and adapted to the purposes ofJ^imOAon^n 
will be gladly adopted by those who have for a long }^^^^ diaMuanea 
with the existing works of Paley."— !»«. and Theol. Review. 
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TBS ELEMBNTSOF 

MORAL SCIENCE, ABRIDGED. 

ADAPTSO TO THK USB OF flCHOOLS AND ACASXHUl. 

tO^Thtt attention of Teocbera and School Committeea t« inrlted to 
(Ma TsUnllile work, ft has nceiTed the nnqaalifieU approbaUon-of all 
who have ezamhied it; and tt is beliered lo be admirably adapted to 
exert a wholesome influenca on tho minda of the jroung, and lead to the 
Ibrmation of c<wrect moral principles. 

<* Dr. Wayland has published an abridgment of hie work for the oae of 
ichoola. Of thie atep we can iiardly speak too higtily. It is more than 
time thai the study of JWoral Philosophy should be introduced into all our 
Institutions of education. We are happy to see the way eo aoapiciously 
opened for such an introduction. It has been - not merely tUiridged, but 
also n-vfrittem.** We cannot bat regard the labor as all well bestowed. 
The dllficulty of choosing words and examples ho as to make them intel- 
ligible and Interesting to the child, is rery.gr^^ '^^ ttuecess with 
which Dr. Wayland appears to have overcome it, is, in tiie highest degree, 
gratifying." — North American Retina. 

*' We speak that we do know, wh«n we express o«r high eettmete of 
Dr. Wayiand'a ahiltiy in teaching Moral Philosophy; whether orally or 
by tiw book. Having listened to tiis irietructions, In this interesting de- 
partment, we can atteet how lofty are tlie principlee, how ejmct and severe 
the argumentation, tu>w araropriate and strong the iitustrations which 
characterin hie system and enforce it on the mind."— <CAr. Wittitsa. 

"The work of whicl» this volume is an abridgment, is well known as 
one of ihe best and most complete worka on Moral PhikMopby extant, — 
and is in a fair way of superceding Paley, as a text-book in our higher 
■eminaries. The author is well known as one of the most profound schol- 
ars of the age. That the study of Moral Science, a science which teaches 
goodnesSy should be a branch or education, not only in our collegea. but In 
our schools and academies, we believe will not be denied. The abridge- 
ment of this work seems lo us admirably calculated for the purpose, and 
we hope ll will be extensively applied to the~purpoaes for which it is in- 
iendeu " — Mercantile Journal. 

** So far as we have been able to examine the two works of Dr. Way- 
land, we must say, that we are quite as well plvqsed with the smaller as 
with the larger. The work, the author himself say^, haa been not merely 
^bridged, it has been re-teritten. It Is wrliien in « style well suited 
to the comprehension of youth. The illuatretions are a^t and striking. 
The work is dividetl into ehorl chapters, as il should be, to «uit Ibr a class 
book for the young. Each chapter is fiillowed by questions for the aid of 
the uacher, rather than for the learner."— Chr. Secretary, Bartfttrd, 

** We hail the abridgment as admirably adapted to supply the deficiency 
which haa long been felt in common school education, —the study of moral 
Oblisati'tn. Let the child early be taught the relations it sustains to iran 
ana 10 lis Maker, the first acquainting il with the duties owed to society, 
the second with the duties owed \o God, and who can ibretell how many 
a sad and disastrous overthrow of ciiaracter will be prevented, and how 
elevated and pure will be the sense of integrity and virtue V*-^£re. Gaz. 

'• It is a work of the hisrhesl and purest order of intellect. It is meta- 
physics reduced to praciical common sense, and made subservient to 
Chrirttianlty. Tho original work has acquired for ite prolound and philo- 
iophlc author, a large addition lo the intellectual reputation, and t he abridg- 
menl« whicli is entirely re-written, compresses the whole substance in a 
iuodccimo of 240 pages, judiciously adapted to common understandings. 
t -would he a valuable addition to our high schools."— i^otVy Advocate. 
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ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

BT FBAM6M WATtAKD, D. 9. 

Tenth TViMuand. 

(•3~ This work is adopted a$ a text-book in many of our pri$ieipai 
CoUeget, and hag an extensive aaU. 

Extract from the Preface. 

" Hill object has boea lo wrliB a book, which any one Who chooses roaf 

anderaiand. He has therefore, labored to express the general principles 

in the plainest manner possible, and to illustrate them b/ cases with 

which erery person is familiar. It has been to the author a source of.re- 

Kt, that the course of discussion in the folio winv pages, has unaroidahljr 
liini orer ^Nind which has frequently been tiie arena of political con- 
trwvarsjr. In all su«h cases, he has endeavored to slate what seemed to 
liim to be truth, without fear, faror, or affectton. He Is conscious to 
himself of no bias towards any party whatever, and he thinks that he who 
will read the whele work, will be con viaced that he has been inOaenced 
by none." 

THE ELEMENTS OF 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, ABRIDGED. 

ADAPTED TO THX USX QW SCHOOLS AVD ACADKMIX8. 

Fifth Thoueand. . ^ 

The smceeae uMch hae attended the abridgment of ^ T%e Element* 
ehf'Morai Science," hae iftducei the atHhor to prepare the following 
ubridgmtnt of '* 'I%e Elemenle of Political Economy." In thie ease, 
a» ia the other, the teork hae been wholly re-written» and an attempt hae 
keen made to adapt it to the attainmemta of youth. 

" Tne oririnal work of the author, on Political EEconomy, has already 
toeen noticed on oar pages; and the present abridfment stands in no 
need of a recommendation from us. We may be permitted, however, 
to suy, thit both the rising and risen generationa are deeply indebted to 
Br. Waylaad, for the skill and power he has put Ibrth to bring a highly 
important subjact distinctly before them, within such narrow limits. 
Though **abridgad for the useof aeadefffies," it desenr^ to be introduced 
Into every private family, and to be studied by ev«ry man who has no 
interest in the wealth and prosperity of his country. It is a subject litUo 
understood, even practically, by thousands, and still less understood tlieo- 
retically. It is to be hoped, this will form a class book, and be faithfully 
studied in our academies; and that it will find its way into every family 
library; not there to be shut up unread, but to sfford rich material for 
thought and discussion in the family circle. It is- fitted to enlarge tlio 
mind, to purify the judgment, to correct erroneous popular itnpressiona,, 
and assist every man in forming opinions of public measures, which will 
abide the test of time and experienco."— Boato* Recorder. 

"An abridgment of this clear, common sense work, designed for the 
use of acadaraies, is just published. We rejoice to see such treatises 
spreailng amr>ng the people: and we urge all who would be intelligent 
freemen, to read fhem."— ATeie York Traneeript. 

<* We can say, with safety, that the topics are well selected and ar- 
Tan^etl; that the author's name Is a guarantee for more than usual excel- 
lencV We wish it an extensive circulation."— Afeie York Observer. 

" It is well adapted lo high schools, and embraces the soundest pvstem of 
repuHlican Political Beonom/orany treatise extant. "—i*»fyAtfro««e. 
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CliiSS BOOK OF NATURAL THEOLOGY; 

Or, thtt Tettimony of Nature to t1i« Bekif , Peifections, and Government 

ofOod. By Rev. Hsmir FxBOue. Revised, enlarged, and adapted 

to Pazton's lUustretions ; wiih Noiea, selected and originalj 

Biographical Notir^es, and a Vocabulary of Scientific 

Terma. By Rev. Charlbs Hsnrt Aldbm, A. M., 

Prioctpal of the Pbiladelpbia High School 

for Young Ladies. Third edition. 

' " We are glad to see thie work of Fergus brought before the puUie with 
•dvanuges likely to engage attention, and sure to proaiote itn usefulness. 
Vfe are especially pleased, that this has been done by one whose reputation 
and devotion in the cause of female education will be a sufficient reeom* 
mendatton of it to those whom it seems to have been his particular design 
to benefit. A growing attention to this branch of education, and consid- 
•caUe Improvements in it, have of lats appeared. The book, as now pre- 
sented, is better fitted for a class-book on natural theology, than any with 
which we are acquainted. The style of it is free and easy, yet concise, 
and witiial exceedingly chaste and clas9ical,^the production of a well-dis- 
ciplined, well-stored, and pure mind. The author treats of the origin of 
the world, the evidences nf design in nature, the perfections ol tlie l)eity. 
These, and his various topics, are illustrated by Paxton's admirable plates, 
heretofore published in connection with Dr. Paley's work on the same 
•ubject. These, together with the notes and explanations of the Anxif ican 
editor, are important additions, and contain much valuable information. 
Besides these,«here is inserted a lecture by Dr. Mitcheil, of Philadelphia, 
•n " the wisdom of 6<id in the formation of water," which is consonant 
with the general spirit of the work, and abounds in wise and happy re- 
Aectiona.'*— £p(sco|Mi/ Rteordtr. 

''The general plan of the work is excellent, and the details, so ftr as we 
can judge, are good. We take a delight in running our eye over such a 
work as this ; it reconciles us with our lot, and vindicates ''the Mays of 
God to man." It serves to awaken curiosity jn the young student, 10 
OStend and gratify inquiry, and to lead him from the objects of creation 
around him, "to him in whom we live and move, and have our being." 
It is a most admirable study for schools. ' The proper sttidy of mankind 
Isman.'"— a&Ga«el/e. 

" We do not hesitate to pronoulfte the work one of the best class books 
wo have examined. It must have an extensive sale. "—Jovrnal of Btila 
Lettm, 



THOUGHTS 

ON THE PRESENT COLLEGIATE SYSTEM IK THE D. S. 

BT FKAHOIS WATLAMD, D. D. 

"These Thoughts come from a source entitled to very reppcctftil atten- 
tion ; and as the author goesover the whole pround of colleglatreducaifon, 
criticising freely all the arrangements in ev^^ry depannipmerid in all iheir 
bearings, the book is very full of n^ailer. "^^'e hope It will prove the fceeln- 
ning of a thorourh difcoKsion Ji is a noticeable fact, that none, or lext 
to none, of the reforms that have leen attempted in ftne of rur roiU ges 
within fifteen or twenty years, have succeeded. Yet the piiblic mird is 
not very easy on the subject ; Dr. WayJond is not sstisf rd : and the minds 
of other gentlemen sifnilarly situated, are in like position." 
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YQUNG LADIES' CLASS BOaK; 

A Selection of Lesaona for Readiog in Prose and Verse. 

By Ebsnbzbr Bailey, A. M., Principal of 

Ibe Y^ung Ladies' High School, Boston. 

7\Dentythird Stereotype Edition, 

From the Prineipala of the Publie Schools for Femaieo^ Booton, 
'*Obmti.kiibm:— We hare examined the Young Ladies' Class Book 
with interest and pleasure; with interest, because we luive Mt tlie want 
of a J^eading Boole expressly designed for the use of females; and wiih 

ftlsasure, because we bare found it well adapted to supply the deficiency, 
n the selections for a Reader designed for boys, the eloquence of the bar, 
the pulpit, and tiie furum, may be laid under heavy contribution ; but such 
selections, we coaceivoj-are out of place in a book designed for females. 
'We hare been pleased, therefore, to obserre, that in the Young Ladies' 
^lass Book such pieces are rare* TIm high-toned morality, the freedom 
from sectarianism, (he taste, richness, and adaptation of the seleciioDs, 
Added to the neatness of its external appearance, must commend it to all; 
while the practical teacher will not fail to observe that diversity of style, 
together with those peculiar points, the want of whicb, few, who havo 
not felt, know bow to supply. Respectfully yours, 

Abrabah Andbswb, 
Charlbs Fox, 
Barntth Fibld, 
K G. Parkbr. 

From the Principal of the Ho^ Vernon School, Baaton. 
" I have examined with much interest the Younf Ivies' Class Book, 
by Mr. Bailey, and have been very highly ptoa«»d with Itt "»*««Jt«- Ij 
Is ray intention to introduce it into my own school, a^ I repr* itas not 
anly remarkably well fitted to answer Its panicutar object as a book>of 
•zercises in the art of elocution, OTt as calculated to have an influence 
a^n the character and conduct, which will be in every y^SJJ^/j^o™"*'- 

rrom the Principal of Franklin Seminary, NewMarket, N. H. 
" I have axamined with much satislaction the Young Ladies' Class Book, 
hv Mr Bailey, and consider it the best work of the kind extant. Such a 
work liaa long been a desideratum, and I am happy that it Is so fully met 
in the present work; the happy and judicious selections, indicate the 
ehasie spirit which has so long distinguished its author, both as a teacher 
and a scholar. I earnestly desire that it may have a universal patronage. 
X have selected it for my school, in preference to all others. ^ 

Yours, with esteem, Amasa Buck. 

« The reading books prepared for academic uss. are often unsuitable for 
females They contain pieces too masculine, too martial, too abatractand 
erudite, and too little adapted to the delicacy of the female taste. We are 
clad, llierefore, to perceive that an attempt has been made to supply the 
deficiency ; end we believe that the task has been faithfully and success- 
fuUy accomplished. The selections are judicious and chaste; and so fer 
as they have an^ moral bearing, appear to be unexceptionable.-^daco. . 
Hon Reporter, ^.. _, j. ^ w 

«« We were never so struck with the importance of having reading books 
for frmale schools, adapted particularly to that expr<ws purpose, as while 
£™kr« overlhe p^^is Sf this selection. The emmenl success of the com- 
Star in caching this br*nch. to which we can psrsonatly bear testimony, 
fssufliMenteviaonceof the character of the work, considered «f aaelec- 
ilon of lessons In elocution; they are, in general, admirably adapted to 
J^Ulvite Se amilble .ad gentle traits oftJie feoi^e eharjcter, as w^ «i 
to elevate and Improve the mind."— Anntt^s of Education. 



ROMAN ANTiaUIIPIES 

▲FD 

ANCIENT MYTHOLOGY. 

By a K. DOXAWAT, A. M., 

IaU Ffloclpal in the BiMtoa Public Latii^ SchooL 

Illustrated by elegaat EBgnviogi. 

A. 

Sixth edition f improved, 

B3^Thl« ifork !■ rapidly coming into um all over our country; it Is 
already Introduood loto moat of our High Schoola and Academies, and 
many of our Colleges. A neir and beautifdl edition has Just been 
published. 

From the Boston Education Reporter. 

"The want of a clieap volume, embracing a succinct account of ancient 
Customs, together with a viaw of classical mythology, has long been felt. 
To the stwlenl of a language, some Icnowiedge of the manners, habits, and 
religious feeiioga of the people whose language is studied, is indispensably 
re(]ui(iite- This Icnowleilge is seldum to be obtained without tedious re- 
search or laborious investifation.%Mr. Dillaway's book seems to bsTe been 
prepared with sposi^l reference to the wants of those who are just entering 
upon a classical careerv «od we deem it but a si mple act of justice, to say, 
that It supplies the want, wHiAh, as we have before said,has long been felt. 
In a small duodecimo, of about tm« hundred and fifty pagea, he concen- 
trates the most valuable and interesUo^ particulars relalmg to Bom«a 
antiquity ; torether with as fuU an account «f heathen myibology aa is 
generally needed In our highest seminaries. A peculiar n»eru of this com- 
pilation,and one which will sain it admission into our highly respectable 
/emale seminaries, is the total absence of all alhision eveo the mof^t re* 
mote, to the disgusting oAsrentVtes of ancient mythology; 'vtfaile, at the 
same time, nothing Is omitted which a pure mind would feel interested to 
know. We recommend the book as a valuable addition to the treatises In 
our schools and academies." 

Prom Bben$zer Bailey ^ Principal of the Young Ladiea* Bigh Sehoot, 

Boston. 

"Having used Dillaway'a Roman Antiquitiee and Ancient Mythology 
In my school lor several years, I commend it to teachers, with great con& 
dance, as a valuable text-book on those interesting branches of educatiofe. 

E. Bailbt. 

"We well remember, in the days of our pupilage, how unpopular as a 
study was the volume of Roman Antiquities introduced in the academic 
course. It wearied on account of its prolixity, filling »thick octavo, and 
was the prescribed task each nftemoon for a long three months. It whs 
VBserved for oneof omr Boston tnstrncters to apply the condensing appara- 
tus to this mass of crudities, and so to modernize the anfiqvilies o( the 
old Riimans, as to make a befitting abridgment fursciwols of thefirst order. 
Mr. Dillaway has presented such a compilntion as must be interesting to 
tails, and become popular as a text-book. HiMorical facts ere stated with 
great simplicity and clearness; the mostlmponant point sure-seized upon, 
whils trUiag peculiarities are passed unnoticed.*^-^Afnencon TratelUr, 
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BIAKE'S MUST BOOK IN ASTR(WOMY. 

Designed for the Use of Common Schools. By Key. J. L. BlAxa, D. D. 
lllostnted by Steel-Plate Engrayin/rs. 

From E. Hinckley ^ Prof, of MaihenuUie9 in MitryUmd Univeroity. 

" I am much Indebted to you for a copy of tlw First Book in Astronomy. 
It is a worlc of utility and merit, far superior to any other which I have 
■eon. The author hu selected his topics with great Judgment,— arranged 
"Yhem in admirable order.'^khibited them In a style and manner at onea 
tasteful and phitosophica!. NotMng seMn^ wanting;^— nothing redundant. 
It is truly a very beautiful and attractive book, calculated to ailbrd both 
pleasure and profit to all who may enjoy the advantage of perusing It. 

E. HUfCKLBT. 

JProm B. Field, PrincSpai of the ffameoek School, Booion. 

" I know of no other woric on Astronomy, so well calculated to Intereit 
«nd Instruct young learners iu this sublime science." 

From James F. Gould, A. M. Principal qfihe High School fir Youmg 

Ladies, Baltimore, Md. 

*' I shall introduce your First Book In Astronomy into my Academy In 
Saptember. I consider It deci()edly superior to any elementary work of 
tbe kind I hare ever seen. Jjlmss F. Gould. 

From Isaac Foster, Instrueter of Youth, Portland, 

"I have examined Blake's First Book in Astronomy, and am much 
pleased with it. A very happy selection of topics is presented in a mann«r 
which cannot fail to Interest the learner, while the questions will asslat 
him materially la fixing in the memory what ought to be retained. It 
leaves the most intricate parts of the subject for those who are able to 
niaster them, and brings before the young pupil only what can be made 
inr^lligjble and interesting to him. Isaac Fostbr. 

'i^lr 'tt«a*"it*«n»i both pictorial and verbal, are admirably intelligible; 

and the ti>finitinns are such as to be easily comprehended by juvenile 

K »"' ' auihoj- has interwoven with his scientific instructions 

raucli interestUo historical information, and contrived to dress his phi* 

losophy in a garlj-nruiy attractive."— JV: Y. Daily Evening Journal. 

•« We are free to sa> i^^i ^ fg, jn ©ur opinion, decidedly the best work 
we have any knowledgb of^ on the sublime and inlerest^g subject of 
Astronoiny. The engraving, are executed in a superior style, and the 
mechanical appearance of the book is extremely preposeesalng. The 
knowledge imparled Is In laneuag, at oncechaale, elegant and simple- 
adapted to the comprehension of ti.*,e for ^hom it is designed. Ths 
■ubject-matter is selected with great jM^meni, and evinces uncommon 
Industry end research. We earnestly hope vhat parents and teaohers will 
examine and judge for themselves, as we feel c^jfideni they will coincide 
with us in opinion. We only hope the eirculatUT) of the work will bo 
commensurate with iu merits."— Aosron Evening Gazette. 

*' We do not htisitate to recommend it to the notice of Oie superintend- 
ing committees, teachers, and pupils cMf our public schools." -T^vole JTar* 
aW, Portsmouth, N. H. - 

*' This neat and preposieesing little volume comprehends all lh« r«qui* 
Mtos of a good book, — such a Ixxik as may safely be put Into the handkof 
children with advantage. The diction Is chaste and pure, the subject 
matter aeleetad with great judgment, and the language Is peculiarly 
•dapted to the eompreMnaion of the young mind. The introduction «f 
it into our.aohools ganerally, will, we bafiava, essentially promou thto 
cause of ediibatlon. *'—S'ac« poptr, 
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BLAKE'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

▲ MEW KDITIOV, UTLARGED. 

Belaf OoDTeraatloni on Fhiloaophy, with the addition of Ezplanatorj 
NotM, Qae«tioD« for ExamlnattOD, and a Dictionary of Philo- 
•ophlcal Tarau. Wah Tireaty-eight atael engraTlnca. 
* By Uw Bmr, J. h. Blake, D. D. 

K3-Perliapa no work baa cootribotad ao orach aa thia to oxcite a fiMid- 
noM for the aiudy of Natural Philoaophy in youtbAiiininda. ThalaaiilMr 
aompariaooa with which It abounda. awaken Intareat, «od rivet thoaiton- 
tioa of the pupil. It ia ioinxlHced, with greai aocceaa, iolo the pubiie 
•choola in Boeton. 

From Aee. J. Adawu, Pre$, of CharUaton CoUege, S. C. 

** I have been highly gfmtlfied with the pemaal of yonr edition of CkHh 
▼oraatlona on Natural Phiiooophy. The Queationa, Notea, and £xplana- 
tlona of rernu, are valuable additiona to tlie work, and make cbia editkia 
auperior to any other with which i am acquainted. I shall recorommid it 
Wherever I have an opportunity." 

" We avail ooraelvea of the opportunity furnished us by the publicatioB 
of a new edition of thia deservedly popular work, to recommend it, not 
«nly to theoe inatructera who may not already have adopted it, but also 
(eaerally to all readers who are dealrous of obtaining information on ita 
aubjects on which it treats. By Questions arranged at tite bottom of (he 
pages, in which the collateral facts are arranged, be directs the ationtion 
of the learner to the principal topics. Mr. Blake has also add«d many 
Nntea, which illustrate the passages to which they are appended, and tha 
Dictionary of Philosophical Tema ia a useful addition.— I/. S. Lit.. Gom* 



PALEY'S NATURAL THEOLOGY; 

niastrated by forty Plates, and Selections from the Notes o^^'- Paxiow. 

With additional Notea, original and selected, for t^<> adition; 

With a Vocabulary oi Scientific te^^^^* 

Edited by Jobm Waab, At P- 

"The woft before us Is one which deser*^' "t^' to be studied, thaa 
merely read. Indeed, without diligent i^entlon and study, neiiher the 
excellences of it can be fully dl.*covei*<». nor its advantages realized. It 
Is therefore gratifying to find tt inir-Juced^ aiexl-book, into thecoilegea 
and literary institutions of our country. The edition before us is superior 
to any we have seen. «nd, VM.believe, superior to any that has yet beaa 
published."— firpiW^ of iJ^ Ptignmo. 

*' Perbapa no one o^our author'a works gives greater satiafaction to aU 
claaees of readers, 'A^ young, and the old, the ignorant, and the eolif hfen- 
ed. Indeed , we •'^colleci no book in which the argument for the existence 
and attrtbot^ of the Sapreme Being, to be drawn from his works, are 
exhibited i» a manner more attractive and more convincing."— CArislion 
JBxantip^' 

« vre hail the appearanr« of Paley'a Theoloffv with unfeigned pleasure. 
|fo man is an atheist aiber reading the work. Infidelity chances its cbar^ 
acter, and becomes downright and wilAiI opposition to the troth, after li 
has gone over the pages before us. We recommend to all yoong men wiio 
may see this article, to procure a copy of it forthwith; we adviae paianta 
CO ptocm it for their aooa and for tbair dai^htors."— 'g V ms p ii 
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CLASSICAL STUDIES. 

SStSAYS ON ANCIENT LITERATVRi: ANB ART* 

With the Biography and Correspondence of eminent Fhilologiflta. 

Bj Ba&n^s Sbars^ President Newton Tbeol. Institution, 

B.B.Edwabds^ Prof. AndorerTheoL Seminary; and 

C. C. Fblton, Prof. Harvard University. 

" This elegant book is worthy of a more extended notice than our limits 
«t present will fiermit us to give it. Great labor and care have been be- 
stowed upon its typographical execution, which does honor to the Amerl- 
can press. It is one of the rare beauties of the page, that.not a word }m - 
divided at the end of a iine The mechanical part of the worir, however, 
is its least praise. It Is unique in its character.— standing alone among 
the innumeral>le boolcs of this book-making age. The authors well desorTs 
the thanks ef the cultivated and discipline portion of the community, for 
the aonrlce which, by this publication, thay have done to the cause oC 
Isttefs. Amid the tideof influences which arec&lculated to deteriorate ouf 
literature, and degrade the standardof taste and learning, we feel under- 

Sreat obligntions to those who endeavor to restore the authority of ac* 
Dowledged models, to set up barriers against the sweeping' Aoodof wsorth* 
less litemture, which is spreading for and wide its evil results, and cob* 
eemiog which our chief consolation is, that it is likely to be as transitory 
as it is deleterious. The book is a plea for classical learning. While its fins 
introduction and some of the essays directly avow this design, the corre< 
spondence of literary men which ii contains, aims indirectly at the S4ime 
result. The book is of a high order, and worthy of the attentive perusal of 
•very scholar. It is a noble monument to the taste, and judgment, and 
sound learning of the projectors, and will yield, we doubt not, a rich bar* 
▼est of fome to tliemselves, and of benefit to our literature."— CAr. 12^9* 

"This volume is no common-place production. It is truly refreshing, 
when we are obliged from week to week to look through the mass of books 
which increases upon our table, many of which are extremely attenuated 
in thought and jejune in style, to find somethins which carries us back 
to the pure and invigorating influence of the master minds of antiquity. 
The gentlemen who have produced this volume deserve the cordial thanks 
of the literary workU''— Aetr England Puritan, 

<* This book will do good in our colleges. Every student will want a 
copy, and many will 1>e stimulated by its perusal to a more vigorous and 
eatbusiastic pursuit of that higher and more solid learning, which alons 
deserves to be called ' classical.' The recent tendencies hare been to ths 
fieslect of this, and we rejoice In this timely effort of minds so well quail* 
fled for such a work."— i^c^e/or. 

"The object of the accomplished gentlemen who have engaged in its 
preparation has been, to foster and extend among educated men, in this 
country, the already growing interest in classical studies. The design is 
a noble and generous one, and has been executed with a taste and good 
sense, that do honor both to the writers and the publishers. The book 
is one which deserves a place in the library of every rducatpd man. To 
those now engaged in classical study it cannot fail to be highly useful, 
while to the more advanced scholar It will open new sources of Interest 
and delight in the unforgotten pursuits of his earlier days."— Pror. Jour, 

*'The work has been prepared by three gentlemen connected with as 
many different Institutions, who seem to have entered ujton and executed 
their labor con amort It is a beautiful example of i^e attractive force of 
eleeant and useful literature, overci ming the repelling elen-ents of what 
are" presumed to be diflferent creeds. Anil the product is worthy of ihs 
sacrifice, if there have been one. It is an elegant and valuable tribute to 
the value of classical learning. An introductory essay leaves a deep im« 
prssslon of ths worth and use of classical studies."— Port'ano^liirror. 



GESENIUS* HEBREW GRAMMAR, 

IteartiMi fioB tha ElereBtb Qormaii SdUkm. By T. J. Comamt, FnC 

of Hsbrew aad of Biblical Criticwm aad Interpretation in tha 

Tlieol. InslituVton at Hamilton, N. Y. \7itli a Course of 

Exercises in Hebrew Grammar, and a Hebrew Chres- 

tomatli/, prepared by the Translator. 

Third Edition. 

tCSr^ Special reference haa been had in the arrangement j illtutratiant, 
the addition of the Couree of Exerci»ee^ the ChreHomatky^A-^Ct to adapt 
it to the wante of those who may wish to pureue the atudg of Ughre» 
uithout the aid of a teacher. 

Prof. Stttari in an article in the Biblical aepoaitory, says :— " With such 
•ffUrts,— soeti oarsinitud, unwearied, energetic efluris, — what are we t« 
azpjci from each a mtn as Qesenins } Has he talent, jatl^meat, taet, «■ 
a philoiogisil &ead his work on isaiah; compare his Hebrew Orauimar 
with iheutherfrdmmarfottbe Hebraw which Genoany has yetprudiieed; 
vsad ami compare any twenty, or even tea ariiclee on any of tha^lifllcuto 
and impjruine worJs in the Hebrow, with the san^e in Buxtorff. Goccaius, 
StoclLtns, Kichhorn's Simonis, Winer, eren (Parkhuret, I catioot oiiea 
name), and then sa/ whether Gssenias,as a Hebrew philoto^r, has taleaie, 
tect, and judf rasnt Nothing but ri ral feeli ngs, or prejudice, or aaiipaihf 
io his theological sentiments, can prevent a unity of answer." 

fVem the Hon, Edward Everett. 
Obntlbmbit,— I am greatly indebted to you for a beautiful copy of tha 
translation n( Gesenius's Hebrew Grammar, by Prof Conant. The reputa- 
flnn of the origin^ Is beyond the necessity of any testimonials, and 1 doubt 
not, from the character of Prof. Conant, that the translation deserres the 
fitTorable reception which, I am happy to see. it has met with. As a spo- 
oimen of typography, the work doed great credit to your press. 

Your obliged friend and servant, Edwabb £vbbbtt. 

"The workof Qesenius requires no eulo?y from us: nor is this the place 
to enter Into a detailed examination of his theoretical riews or practical 
expJdliion of tha structure of the language; but we concur with tha 
translator in considering, that, as a philosophical arrangement and ex* 
plaiiation of its grammatical phenomena, it has no equal; and that It Is 
pirtteuliurly distinguished by a chaste simplicity, and attractire cAeameas 
of inatliod,«*quaUtie8 which not only imply a correct taste aod lo^icri 
aaddrstanding, but evince, also, a thorough mastery of the subject. 
Profssdor C^ti^at haa rendered a substantial service to the cause of biblieal 
laanilag, and done honor to the Important denomination of which ho ia a 
msmber. Besides executing with excellent fidelity and good judgment 
his translation of the Gramioar of the great Hebraist of the age, he has 
some useful additions of bis own, and has, in numerous instances, cor* 
rected mistikes of a too common class, which, if they give little trouble 
to soms readers, are the worst annoyance to others,— 4hat of errors la 
reference. He has also made adJitlons of a very judicious as well as moral 
character, in a series of grammatical Exercises. The typographical exe* 
cotioa is in tha beH style of the Cambridge university printers. The 
letter presa Is baautiful, and all bat immaculate."— JV. A. Review. 

" Professor Conant has executed his task with great ability. He does 
not appvir merely in the character of a translator: the Chrestomathy and 
Exercises prepared by him form a very valuable addition to the work. 
Th? latter, especially, are prepared with great s^ill and ability, in such a 
way as to lead the student forwinl, step by step, making him thoroughly 
fa'niliar with eich point as he advances. One other point of extreme im* 
pirtaice in such a work, we must not fail to notice, — the correctne<sof the 
printing. A.nd when we add that the typography,— at least the l^riglish 
part of it,— is as beautiful as It Is correct, we have siiid aa much as is 
Bscessary to recommend the book to all studentsof Hebrew."— /Recorder. 
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THE FOUR GOSPELS, WITH NOTES. 

Chieilj Expl8n»ioi7; Intended prineipelly for £abtoth School Teachen 

and Bible Claasee, and as an Aid tn Family Instruction. 

By Henry J. HiplSt, Prof, of Sacred Rhetoric 

and Pastorat Duties, Newton Theol.lns. 

Seventh Edition, 



This work should be in the hands of every student of the Bible; 
especially erery JSabbelh school and Bible class teacher. It is prepaicd 
with special reference to titis class o^ peisonsr, and contains a mass ot just 
the kiiid of information wanted. 

••'The undersigned, having examined Professor Ripley's Notes on the 
Gospels, can recommend tliem with confidence to all who need such helps 
in the study of the sacred Scriptures. Those passages which all can 
understand are left ' without note or comment,' and the principal labor 
hi devoted to the explanation of such parts as need to be explained and 
retM^ued from the perversions of errorlsts, both the isnorant and the learned. 
The practical suggestions at the close of each chapter, are not the least 
valuable portion df the work. Most cordially, for the sake of truthand 
righteoosaetis, do we wish for these Notes a wide circulation. 

Baron Stow, R. H. Neaib, R. Turnbitll, 
Daniel Sharp, J. W. Parxbh, N. Culvsb." 
Wm. Hagos, R. W. Cushman, 

"Professor Ripley has given us a specimen of the right kind of Com' 
mentary ; the Notes are more strictly explanatory than those ol Mr. 
Barnes; they occupy a smaller space; the style, thougii less pointed and 
vivacious, exhibits more sobriety; the principles of iiiYpr);r<>taiion sre 
more cautiously applied; and the explanations, particularly on tie sub- 
ject of baptism, are more correct." — Christian Eeritto,* 

THK 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, WITH NOTES. 

Chiefly Explanatory. Designed for Teachers in Sabbath Schools 
and Bible Classes, and as an Aid to Family Instruction. 

By Prof. Nbnrt J. Riplbv. 

"The external appearance of this book,— the bindine and the printed 
page, — ' it is a pleaaunt thing for the eyes to behold.' On examining the 
contents, we are favorably impressed, first, by the wonderful perspicuity, 
simplicity, aud coiripreheiisivenecs of the author's 8t>)e; seconiiiy, by the 
eompleteness and systematic arrangement of the work, in all its ):aris, 
the ^ remark^-' on each paragraph being carefully separated from ti e ex- 
position; thirdly, by the correct theology, solid instruction, and consiEtent 
explanations of difficult passages. The work cannot fail to be received 
With favor. These Notes are much more full than the Nc^e6 on the Gospels 
by the same author. A beautiful map accompanies them." — Rf,fiectar, 

•'The steady and extensive sale of Ripley's Notes on the Gospels afiord 
good reason to expect great popularity for the present work' aid an at- 
qnainiauce with both will induce most readers to long for similar Notes on 
the Kpisiles."— iV: Y» Baptist Advocate. 

*• For those who desire aid in understandins and explaining this portion 
of Revelation, and who have no access to larger commentaries, we cordial- 
ly recommend this volume. "^Bop/isf Record, Phita, 



. ))l0df0 on f^fqpWsm. 

THE BAPTISMAL QUESTION; 

CoaUiinlng MoMHi. Cookb and Townb'i "ItioU to an £iiquirer,oa 

thtt Mbjeet tif Baptism,"— « ll«ii«w of tba " Htm*,*' by tbfl 

Bar. ^iLUAM Haoub, wfth a "Rajoloder,*' hf 

CkMXB and Towxra, and Mr. Hascs's 

Ezamlnatioa of U» Rejoiader. 



BAPTISM ITS OWN WITNESS ; 

Or, Rslleetlooa aof festad by readiiif "The Baptised Cbtld.*' By !«?. 
Wx. EUavii Pastor of Federal St. Baptist Cburchi Beaton. 

JEWETT ON BAPTISM. 

The Made and Subjects of Baptism. By Milo P. Jiwnr, A..M., 
late professor in Marietta College, and a licensed minister ' 
of the Presbyterian church. 
Sixth 7%0tuand, 



CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 

An Kzaminatlon of Stuart's Essay on Baptism. By H. J. Bxflbt, 
Professor in Newton Theological Institution. 



FULLER'S DIALOGUES ON COMMUNION. 

Being a candid and able Discussion of Strict and Mixed Com- 
munion ; to which is added, Dr. Griffin's Letter on 
the subject, and a Review of tlie same, 
by Prof. H. J. Rxflbt. 
Second Bdiiion, 

Those Christians who have read the writings of the calebrated Mr. Ball 
en this subject, ongiit to do themselves the justice to pen|^ these con- 
▼ersations by one of his church, ttie son of the late Anarew Puller. Ttw 
work is written in a maaly style, and did not interrupt the allectioa 
which existed between Mr Hall and Mr. Fuller. Tliis relation between 
the two writers gives much interest to the publication. One IsBnortMit 
trait In the Dialogue Is, that Mr Fuller meets Mr. Hall arrayed in his 
own lanf^uage. As a controversial work it has few rivals, in regard dither 
to Christian spirit, or- argumentative pr«wers. The poblic are under ob- 
ligations to the editor, Riev. Peter Chase, for his notes, references, Ac^, 
which enhance the value of the American edition. Prof Ripley's able 
Review of Dr. Oriffin's letter, adds Intrinsic worth to the book, which will 
aver remain a standard rolume on this important subject. 
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MT PEOGRESS IN BBBOH, 

AND EECOVERT TO TRUTH. 
QtL, aTbub TtfMiMK UmvBwuusM, UmfARiAmiii, akd SamniM. 

Second TVumaand, 

Bttraet of a htterfrom Prof, Stvmrtf Andover, 

" GsNtLBMBu :— I hava received a copy of ' ISjr ProcroM in Error/ an4 
Mad It wilh atteotlon aod much interest. I ta|ce the liliertv to say, tbat 
In my jadgmenti the author of that book baa written a plain and unvar- 
niflhed account of the operations not only of his own mind, but of many 
others. The author baa gone through the whole, without personal abua# 
of any body, and without any slanoerous insinuationa. It teema to me, 
that what he has said about the operations of ITnitarian sentiments, ha 
has been compelled to say by a regard to truth. In fact, t regard Ihe 
book as a remarkable ezaoiple of prudent forbearance, as to stigmatizing 
either opponents or their sentiments. I wredict it will be found fhult 
with, and riolently attacked. But in my mimble opinion, the reason of 
this will be, tliat tlie author has drawn a true likeness of so many ; ajod 
when this is held up to public view, it is uo t a very pleasing portrait. 
Who likes to be seen in a forbidding picture f The book will be read, 
notwithstanding newspaper criticism ; and if 1 do not miscalculate great* 
ly , it will aid much in opening the eyes of the pablic, as the workings and 
erajlons of a skeptical spirit. Bid the author of it God speed. 

*' Your firiend and obedient seryant, M. fSftpxKr.*' 

Opimono of the Press. 

"In many of tiie passages we almost fancied that the writer bad been 
sketching a history of our own ' progress in error,' so true is the history, 
and so similar the feelings of those who are led away in the morning of 
life, into the dark and dreary path of religious error. We slraold be glad 
to hare this 1xx>li placed In the hands of erery young man who^e mind is 
unsettled upon the question of experimental religion, ami espe<;/aliy of 
those who are trying to believe the doctrine of Universalism."— CAris* 
tian Secretary^ 

•• It Is written in a bold and comprehensive style. . We doubt not it 
will ftntd numerous readers in tlie community, and may serve as a chart 
to guide others In the progress of life."— ilmeWcoft Traveller. 

" We should be glad if a copy of the book could be put Into the hantlsof 
every one who is disposed to cavil at the truth, and embrace error." — 
PML Baptist Recorder. 

"In this work the author gives an affecting account of his downward 
course through the bewildering mazes of Universalism, UnitarianUm, Ac, 
giving but a living picture of the ' progress of error* of very many, who 
are almost imperceptibly led on from one step, to another, until t'ley are 
lost in the fearful labyrinth of infidelity. The author is candid in his man- 
ner, and forcible in his reasoningi), and at last informs us of his l)einf 
brought to a knowledge of the truth.*'— ^. H. Megieter. 

" The anonymous author of this book informs us that this is not a 
hasty production, more than ten years bavin? elapsed since the last lead- 
ing event which it records transpired; without his declaration, we might 
liave thought It written as an offrfet to Mr. Brownson's Charles Ellwcod. 
It is in fact a relieinus novel, and as such, is rather Interesting. It was 
to us, for we read it through at one silting."— Bosf on Courier. 

*' It cannot be doubted that it is admirably adapted to a wide-spread 
circulation, and salutary Influence. Great good wiU result from the dis- 
tribution of this work."— SesfoA Recorder. 
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LIFE OF PHILIP MELANCTHON. 

COMFSISING AN ACCOUNT OF THE EEFORKATION. 
Bj F. A. Cox, D. D. L.L. Dl 

*'TM« 1« a Mat aditton of a work, which haa obtaiaad In Eaflnd a 

Crmanent repuiaiioa. The acquaintance, which manj in ihia countiy 
re formed wiih lie anthor, wiU induce them to read iha book with in* 
craaaed Interaat. It ia wall writlan, in a style, which, though flowing 
and omaia, la not turgid. It ahowa all the learning which ia appropriate 
to the aubject, without an oflTenaive diaplaj. The facts concerning Me< 
lancthon are deUlied with cleameaa, and a lucid Tiew ia presenied of the 
principal perionagea and aTeata of the age. From no other book, within 
the aaoie compaaa, could a better knowledge of the rise and progreaa of the 
Reformation be obtained For thia reason, ae well aa for the attractions 
which belong to the character of Melancthon, the book ia rahiabie."— 
C/UiaiioM Review. 



ONESIMUS: 



OB, THE APOSTOLIC DIRECTION TO CHRISTIAN MASTERS 

IN REFERENCE TO THEIR SLAVES. 

By EvAiioxu<n78. 

*' We are glad to aea thia aubject presented to the consideration of 
Chrlatiana, by ita^lf, and withont any reference to other questions that 
agitata the public mind ; and we are glad that the writer haa confined 
hiroaelf, in the argument, ao closely to the law of lore. The Essay ia 
writtan with care; and in a kind and disimssionate spirit ; and although 
It cannot be ezpectej to unite tlie minds of all parties, either here or at 
the South, it ia well calculated Ui promote, wherever it ia read, the au> 
thor'a object. — Vermont Chronicle. 

*' It ia written In an excellent spirit, with close logic, and aerere pei^ 
•pIcuiUT, and ia eridenily from a practiaed pen."— ZtVm'a Herald. 

" Its whole spirit and tendency are the opposite of the anti-sIaTerypub* 
llcationa, which ha?e produced so much evil."— Prtnce/on Review. 

MEMOIR OF ROGER WILLIAMS, 

The Founder of the State of Rhode Island. 

By Rer. Jambs D. Ekowlbb. 

" In perusing Prof. Knowlea*a Memoir of Uo?er Williama, the reader 
will find much of this beauty of history to which we have alluded, as 
combined with biography. There were many noble traits of character 
in Mr. Williams, which rendered him the object of deserved admiration; 
such as his eminent piety, his acts'of humaniiy and justice towards the 
Indians, his unbending integrity in principle, Ac— but as that for which 
he is most peculiarly the object of our admiration, we select his un- 
shaken attachment to, and perseverin? vindication of entire liberty of 
conscience in relieious worship. Mr. Williams was decided on this sub- 
ject Ttte Holy Scripturea were the standard of his belief, and the au- 
thority which he recognized for the regulation of his conscience. The 
task of writing a memoir of Roger Williams was by no means inconsider- 
able. Professor Knowles, from a correct apprehension of the itrmciplea 
of reltgioiia liljerty, was peculiarly the man to enter on this labor. We 
are pleased tliat he has completed it in an able manner, and given as full 
and correct a delineation of this gr^at man as could probably have been 
given by any other author in Europe or America. Tne volume is a rich 
acquisition to the history of our country, ranking high in the catalogue 
of our best works in American literature."— CArtslton TTafcAmaw. 
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• LINCOLN'S 

SABBATH SCHOOL CLASS BOOK. 

Comprising copiou* Ej»rcise» oa the Sacred Scriptures. By E. Lutoour. 

Heriaed and improved bj an eminent Clergyman 

and a Superintendent. 

tO^' The present edition has been thoroughly revised and enlarged by 
gentlemen well qualified for the tasic The book, in its present shape, is 
one of the cheapest and most complete of the Icind now in use. 

" Having examined your Sablnth School Class Boole, it gives us pleasure 
to express our satisfaction with its design and execution. The great 
berient which a go'id class boolic accomfrfishes, consists in guiding the 
mind of the scliolar in the study of his lesson, and in suggesting topics 
of conversation to the teacher. To this. end we think your work is well 
adapted, having avoided, in a great degree, the evils of extreme redun- 
dance ot conciseness. Wm. Haoub, H. Malcok, 

L BoLLBS, Baron Stow." 

* £. THaBSBUla ^ 



LINCOLN'S SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 

With the Answers annexed, giving, in the language of the Sacred Volnma^ 

interesting portions of the History, and a concise View of the 

Doctrines and Duties exhibited in the Bible. 

Whore Bibles cannot be furnished to each scholar, the Scripture Ques- 
tions may be used witii convenience, as the answers are printed. 



MALCOM'S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 

A Dictionary of the most important Names, Objects, and Terms, found in 

« . the Holy Scriptures; intended principally for Sunday School 

Teachers and BiUs Classes. By U. Maj-oom^ 4. M* 

'Illustrated by thirty-nine Engravings on 

Wood, and a Map of Palestine. 

Frwn the Minute$ of the Vermont State Convention. 
"Your Committee earnestly recommend Malcom's Bible Dictionary, 
the worth of which every lover of the Bible will feel, and the low price of 
which places it within tlie reach of all.'* 

From the Minutee of the Boston Asaociation. 
" Believing that the advafttages of Sabbath Scho<il and Bible Class In-' 
stniction depend greatly od the inteiliasnM of their teachers, and that 
the extended circulation of Mdlcom's Bible Dictionary would conduce to 
their better qualification. Resolved, That this work be recommendea to 
th« pMroiMgs of ths ftlsods of oarly rsiigioua iostiuaioo." 

W 



HAGtJE'S GUIDE TO CONVERSATION 

ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Desigiied for the Uae of Bible ClaaMt and Sabbath SchooU. 

Vol. I, Matthew,— Vol. II, John. 

Bj Bar. William Haoub. 

The object of thia work is tvDo-fold: — 1st. To facilitate the efforts of 
tiM teachers In comraunicating foatnictioii to their clasees:— 2d. T» ex- 
cite a spirit of ioquirj among the classes themselves. To. this end, such 
questions are asked as are adapted to lead the mind to lAtnil, and onlj 
•Qch as the scholar, with the Bible in his hand, may be expected to 
•newer, by the aid of his own reflecting powers. The questions are in- 
terspersed with fauilllar remarks, which are designed to convey to the 
scholar such information as may not be within bis reach and also to 
luep up a eofUinwnu conversation between the teacher and the class* 

THE SAINT'S EVERLASTING REST. 

Bj the Sev. Bicoabd Baxtse. 

From Jle». Dr. Way land, Pretident ofBroten Vrdterwiijf, 
"I am gratified to perceive that you have publishedahandsome edition of 
Baxter's Sal nt*a Rest. Of the value of the work itself, i^ is superfluous to 
speak. It has few enuals In any language. The ordinary copiea are pal- 
pably beneath the value of the work." 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 

In Three Books. By Thomas a Kbmpis. With an Introductory EiMay, 

by Tbomas CaALMVRs, of Glasgow. A new edition* 

Edited by Rev. Howaho Malcom. 

This work has, for three hundred years, been esteemed one of the best 
practical books in ezistenca^ and hao gone through a vast number of 
sditions, not oulv In the original Latin, hot in over^ language of Europe. 
Dr. Payson, of Portland, warmly recommended it, in a letter to a young 
clergyman. That the benefit of the work may be universally enjoyed, 
the translation of Payne, which best agrees with the original, has been 
reviaed by Rev. Howard Malcom, and such retrenchments made, as adapt 
It to general use. 

JAMES'S CHURCH-MEMBER'S GUIDE. 

With an Introductory Essay, by Rev. H. WmwLOW. 
Edited by Rev. 1. O. CaouLsa. 
WUhtaforitM univerwal dmtlalion ate reeehed by the Pubtidltin 
from minmtn and brethren in every aeclion of the country, 

• A pastor writes, "I sincerely wish that every professor of religioQ in 
the land may possess this excellent manual. I am anxious that every 
member of my church should possess it, and shall be happy to promote its 
circulation still more extensively." 

A gentleman in Virginia writes : " I wish every Christian to posseas tho 
Church-Member's Guide." 

*<The spontaneous effusion of our heart, on laying the hook down, 
was,—- may ^very church-niember in our land soon possess this book, ano 
he blasssd with alt the happineas which confbnntty to its evangelic sen- 
timents and dirtetlono it oateulatod to wtkUt^^'-^VhrUtiun Seeretory, 



THE BEAUTIES OP COLLYER. 

• * 

Selsetions from the Theological Lectures of Rot. W. B. ColltsEi D. O. 

B7 Rer. J. 0. CBotTLSB. 

The merits of Dr. CoIIjer are thus noticed bj an eminent reTiewer.— 
" Hl« r^earches, his various learning, and accumulation of interesting 
facts, bis presenting old and familiar truihs In a new and striking man- 
ner, entitle him to rank high as a theological writer. His styles is re* 
markably elegant and polished; and there is a rich vein of evangelical 
piety running through all his works." In making up the volume from 
■o amlnent nn auttior, the edKor has selected those parts which he sup> 
posed would create habits of thought in the Christian community, and 
present a rolume well suited for the Christian library. Indeed, this book 
contains a rich treasure of truth upon seventy subjects, for all classes of 
readers. It is well calculated to ^ive youih a taste for reading, as it is to 
encourage the mature Christian in his course of duty, and to confirm taia 
hopes of a happy immortality. 



SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY. 

m 

Containing a descriptive aceonntof Quadrupeds. Birds, Fishes, Insects, 

Reptiles, Serpents, Platftts, Trees, Minerals, Gems, and Precious 

Stones, mentioned in the Bible. By Wk . Garpbmtsb, 

London ; with improvements. By G. D. Abbott. 

Illustrated by numerous engravings, 

also, Sketches of Palestine. 

*' This is a very interesting volume to general readers of the Bibla. 
Mr. Abbott has divested the work of its learned references, and adapted 
it to tlie comprehension of all. Mr. Carpenter compiled the work from 
the Natural History of the Rev. Dr. Harris, of Dorchester, Mass-, and very 
ungenerously refused to acknowledge his obligations to the author, while 
he abused him for his want of orthodoxy. Mr. Abbott has faithfully ex- 
posed the piracy. We recommend the volume aa one of great value."— 
American duarterly Register, 



CAMPBELL & FENELON ON ELOQUENCE. 

CampbeU's Lectures on Theology and Pulpit Eloquence, 

and Fenelon's Dialogues on Eloquence. 

Edited by Prof. H. J. Riplbt. 

tC^It has been the aim of the editor of Jthis work to make it mora 
fitted to students in this couutrv, and more profitable to those whose 
studies have not extended beyond their own language. And be considers 
that these liBCtnres inculcate the true mode in which the study of thec»logy 
should be conducted. The excellence of Fenelon's Dialogues concerning 
Eloquence, their general agreement with the sentiments of Dr. Camp- 
bell's Lectures, and their more ample discussion of certain topics connect- 
ed with preaching, render their insertion in this volume quite appropriate. 
These dialogues Dr. Doddridge has called *' incomparable dialogues on 
eloquence," which, he remarks, "may God put it into the hearts of aur 
preachers often and attentively to read " This complete volume nn elo* 
quence has been noticed by several periodicals, and recommonded to all 
■tudenU who are preparing for the Ghriatian ministry. 
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CKli Edgm and Beaui^fuiljf OnuxmutHd Cvvert. 



• DAILY MANNA, 

« 

FOB CHRISTIAN PILGRIMS. 

Bj Rev. Bab0m Stow, Factor of the B«klwia Place Ghoieh, BMl<m. 

td^Thla work contains a text of Scripture for each day in the year, 
WUh an analyais of its contents, and a vene of poetry. 

" A perftet gem of a book, and fall of gems from the mhie that yield* 
the ttursst and briglitest that are found in the world,— ^rery one that sees 
it will wish to have the rolume."— ^. Y. Obtenow, 

*' This Is one of the most beautiAil, and beyond all dotibt one of the most 
▼aluable, of those little books, that have been issued for the purpose of 
Buggesttng themes of daily meditation to Christians. A passage is fur- 
Btshed lor eabh day in the year, and an appropriate dtirishm of the passage 
is suggested as the foundation of 'thought, to which is appended an «]ipn|. 
priate stanza."— Bop/t!;/ Record. 

** It is a charming little volume."— Boslon Btcorder, 



THE YOUNG COMMUNICANT: 

An Aid to the Right Undersunding and Spiritual Improrement 

of the Lord's Supper. 

"A work of this character has been much needed, especially by the 
young members of our churches."— CA. iZ</fec/or. 

"An exceedingly interesting and Inrtiructive little volume."— CAria- 
tian Watchman. 

"A timely little Tohime, Just when we needed it. We know of no 
present to the young Christian more timely and valuable than this."— 
it»npt9h Spectator. 

" A book of choice practical matter^ a little gem."— J3os/en C%dtivator. 

THE CASKET OF FOUR JEWELS, 

FOR YOUNG CHRISTIANS. 

Containing, Apollos— Growth in Grace— The Golden Ccnsei^and the 

Christian Citiaen. By John A. Jaxss, Joivathan Edwards^ 

and ^OHN HARRra, D. D. 

-!lT!?"^.r®.^®^*J*" *™»7/Pearts of freat price,' compacted in a neat 
a«d beautiful casket. Spiritual Christians have cxan.ir.ed these jewels 
ieparately, and expressing high admiration of their indlvillial precious- 
nesa, have desired to possess them in a form less perishable and mora 
worthy of their axeaIlenc6."<^Ai/eMOaselte. ■ 



THE BIBLE AND THE GLO8ET1 

Or, how wtt maf read Ui« Scrlpiuru with the noet eplritual profit. 

Bj Thomas Watson.— and Secret Prajer succesefuUy managed, 

By 0AM vsL Lbs. Edited hy Rev Jobm O. Croclbs. 

" This class of publications supply the most striking deficiency in thf 

Ettctical religious literature of the day. Here are rich views of scriptund 
ostft^OH and of religious sentiment, buried in the tomes of the mx* 
teenih and sereutBentb centuries, and it is a good senrice to tlie chuicli 
of the nineteenth to re-open those mines. Our neophytes need it, aod 
our ministerial cnrps may find models which can be most profitably imi- 
tated."->iifr. Kirk'a Letttr, 



THE MARRIAGE RING; 

OR, HOW TO MAKE HOME HAPFT. 

Prom the writings of JoRxr Anobu. Jambs. 

"It is a precious little work, calculated alike to improre the morals 
and promote the happiness of the domestic hevih."— Southern Whig. 

*fA beautilul little Tolume, and composed of lessons of sound wisdom 
•Bd'useful instruction."— JB«8<«n Utetinder. 

" This is a charming little keepsake which every young married couple 
ought to possess. It gives a most satisfying account of the nature and 
duties of married life. It makes * mutual aitachment' the indispensable 
basis of the marriage state, raising its eloquent little voice against any 
attempts to unite in marrtsfe those who are Infioeaced ^aly by worldly 
motives, selfish alms, or considerations of worldly honor. We commend 
this little book to all young men and women who expect ever to be blert 
In marriage; and we wish the ministers who take it upon them to join 
these young men and women, would see that the uninitiated have in their 
possession this safe and useful little guide."— ^orieicA Spectator, 

LYRIC GEMS. 

A COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL AND SELECT SACRED FOETRy. 

Edited by Rer. S. F. Smjtb. 

THE CYPRESS WREATH: 

A BOOK OF CONSOLATION FOR THOSE WHO MOURN. 
Edited by Rev. Rufus W. Obiswold. 

THE POETRY OP LOVE, 

Edited by Rer. R. WOrimvolo. 

SELF-EXAMINATION : 

OB, FLAIK QUBSTIOXS FOfl PROFESSORS OP RELIGION, 

By 9 Pabv>b. 



A NEW OUtDE fOR GMIGBAinS TO THE WEST. ■ 

Bj JoHH M. PscK, af lUinolc 

* 

*' Wa auiiMily wiali this nott excellent work waa in the handa of ihoaa 
IniDdrMia of CiDigrmnta, who an now about town, and intend to go ' Waat.' 
Tiw adTlee and information contained in tlieae three hundred and aerea- 
ty-fbur pagea, are really invaluable, and if attended to, would aave an iat» 
nenae amount of ttme, trouble, and last, not leaai| money. The attthor 
■lav be depended upon ; having had every opponunit/ tor gathering lacta 
MM knowledge on the aubject."— ^. Y. Metieugtr. 

" The merita of the ' Guide for Emigranta.' published aome yeara ainee, 
•re well known. The preaent volume, however, contains many improve- 
menta on the former work, and enlH«cea many additional facta in relation 
to the Siatea and Territoriea lying in, and bordering on, the Great Valley 
of the Miaaiaaippi, which render it not only exceedinglv valuable to the 
•miffmnt or man of buaineaa, who may be induced to visit that portion of 
tlie country, but a'l who are desirous of gaining information relative to the 
■oil, climate, productiona, and clieracter and pursnita of the people who 
leaide In the Ofeat ?aUey."~3fereaiilife JourniU. 



ESSAY ON THE DIVINITY OF CHBIST. 

By D. Van »■ Wtntsbssb, B. B. 

TRAVELS OF TRUE GODLINESS. » 

By Rev. B. Kiaoh. A Memoir of hia Lifo| by Howaxp Malcov, A. If . 

FEMALE SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY. 

With an Easay on what'Cbristlanlty hai dona for Women. 
By Bev. F. A. Cox. 

HELP TO ZION'S TRAVELLERS. 

By Bar. Robbrt Haix, with a Preface, by Rev. Dr. Rtulxb. 
Edited by Rer. J. A. Wabnb. 

THE THEATRE. 

In Its Influence upon Litemtore, Morala, nod Rdiglon. 
By Rev. R. Tvbmbuxx. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF CHRISTIAN tTNION. 

Bt S*r. Wnuui BAaiu. 



mr. I$atrt0*0 tDorkB. 



ProbtMy no toriier of modern timea hao ao fnuek tngaged the pubUa 
9*ind <u Dr. Harria. AU hia toorka have been favorably received^ esf 
itnaivtiy reviewed, and both the atyle and apirit highly recommended, 

THE GREAT COMMISSION ; 

The Cbrittian Church constituted and charged to convey the Ooepel to 

the World. With an Introductory Essay, hj 

Rer. Wm. R. Wiluamb, D. D. 

Fourth Thouaand, 

■ r 

THE GREAT TEACHER; 

Or, Qisracteristics of our Lord's Ministry. With an Introductory 
JEssay, by Hbman Hvmvbbbt, D. D* 

ninth Thouaand. 

MAMMON : 

Or, CoveurasnesH the Sin of the Christian Church. A Prize Essay. 

Seventh 7%ouaand. 

UNION; 

Or, the Divided Church made One. 
Seaond Thouamd, 

ZEBULON; 

Or, the Condition and Claims of Sailors. The Prize Essay, written for 

the British and Foreign Sailors^ Society. American Edition. 

JBdited by Rev. Wx. M. Roobrs and D. M. Lord. 

Third IT^ouaand, 

THE WITNESSING CHURCH; 

32mo, cloth. 

THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN; 

Paper, gilt edges. 

THE GOLDEN CENSER; 

Or, « visit to the House of Prayer. Paper, gfH edget. 

tl 
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COMPANION FOR THE PSALMIST. 

ConUinlnf Original Miuic, arranfad for Hjmna in "The Paalmiat," at 

peculiar character and metre; and to most of which no 

ionea found in the coUectiona now In oae, are 

adapted. By N. D. Gould. 

THE SABBATH SCHOOL HARMONY. 

Containing appropriate Hymna and Mualc for Sabbath 

Schoola, Juvenile Singing Schoola, and Family * 

Derotion. Bj N. D. Gould. 

*' The work before na la got up in a very convenient and attntctlre fonn. 
It contains about fifty tunas, and seventy-five hymna. The muaic is moat 
of It original, atid of that style and character, which long experience In 
teaching has aatisfled the author Is beat calculated to intereai not only 
children, butperaons of maturer age. when learning to sing. The hymna 
appear to be aelected with peculiar taste and care, and, for Sabbath School 
purposes, of such variety, as tn require no other hymn book. We espe- 
cially commend this little work to the notice of l^bbath School teachers, 
balieving it to be the beat work for Sabbath Schoola now before the public." 

THE SACRED MINSTREL ; 

A OoUectlon of Church Muaic, conaistlng of Psalm and Hymn Tones, 

Anthama, Sentences, Chants, 'fte., aelected from the moat 

popular productions of nearly one hundred 

diflereni authors In this and other 

countries. By. N. D. Oovld. 

NATIONAL CHURCH HARMONY, 

CoBtainlng Tunes calculated for Public Worship, Anthems and Selact 
Pieces for Faata, Thanksgivings, Christmas, Missionaiy 
Meetings, ftc, &c. By N. D. Gould. 
^ New stereotype edition. * 

WINCHELL»S WATTS. 

Enlarged, heing an arrangement of all the Pstlnis and Hyiima of 
Dr. Watta. With a Supplement. 

HYMNS FOR THE VESTRY & FIRESIDE. 

A choice Collection of about four hundred hymna. 

THE CHRISTIAN REVIEW. 

Quarterly. Edited by Bar. S. F. Svin. 

A lew back voIuiq^ can be had at redvced ritaa If applied for aooiu 

$8 



n heu been toeli eaid, that " to imbue men thoroughly with the miuiof^ 




new impetus to the eauae, 

ThefMlowing valuable worke contain Juat the kind of in/brmoHon 
needed. Lei every one purchase and read them, 

ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF MISSIONS; 

A Record of the Voyages, Travels, labors, and SucceaMe of the 
▼arioas Miaaionariee who have been eent forth by Protes- 
tant Societies to erangelize the Heathen. Compiled 
from authentic Documents. Forming a 
Complete Missionary Repository. 
Illustrated by numerous Engrarlngs, made expressly for this work. 
Bj Rer. Jobh O. CaooLia, A. M., and Rev Thomas Smot. 
Sixtli Edition, Enlarged and Improved. 

BBCOICIIBNDATIOMS. 

From the Secretary of the Am. B. C. F, Mieaiona. 
" It is the most comprehensive, and the best extant. It contains a rich 
store of authentic facts, hicrlily Important both to the minister afidtho 
private Christian. To the former, it will bean invaluable assistant in 
his preparations for the monthly concert and other missionary meetings; 
and m the family, it will furnish instructive and useAil empiloyment^to 
the members, of different ages, in many an hour thatlntherwiae might 
not be so profitably occupied. R. An6brson." 

From the Seeretariea of the Am. Bap, Board of Foreign Mieaiona, 
*'The History of Missions, as its name denotes,' is a narrative of tb« 
means and methods by which the gospel has lieen propagated in pagan 
lands, beginning with the earliest eflTorts of the churcli, but presenting 
more at large the origin and progress of the principal missionary iosil- 
tutions of the last and present centuries. Bein^ derived from authentic 
sources, and fitted, by its happy selection of incidents, to cherish ^n 
Intelligent interest in the subjects of which it treats, we hope it will 
secure an extensive circulation. It is worthy of a piece in every Chria. 
tiau library. * Lnciirs Bollbs, Solomon Peck." 

"The typographical execution of this work, in point of lieauty and eie* 
gancoi Is not surpassed by any publication we have met with from the 
American press. The quarto form is indeed rare, in this country, and 
perhaps In other countries, in thes>e daysof biblio-compression, when small 
pages and small type are used to accommodate tho pur>e at thoexpense of 
the eyes. But liere we have a noble specimen of typography ; a generous 
page, an ample marein. a clear, large type, double columns, the first glance 
at which charms the eye. and Invites closoattention to the merits of the 
book. When we have uken up the volumes, we have laid them down 
again with reluctance, and only as constrained by necessity. They are 
rich; replete with instructive facts end striking incidents, that will not 
fail to leave those impressions on the reader's mind, which a * good man ' 
loves to cherish, and with which It must be the joy of his heart to live, 
and the delight of his soul to die. But it is not a mere repository of ajiee* 
dotes; it is a continuous and well-digested history, in the main, o( all the 
operations of the several missionary societies in the world, from their 
commencement, about 1730, to the present time."— flos/©n Recorder. 
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IHB GEBAT COIMISSIOK. 

Or the Christian Church constlttiied mad charged toconrey theChwpel to 

the World. Bj Bev. Jotnt Harbis, D. P*, author ol ' Mammon,'. 

'Gnat Taachor/ kc. With an latrodiieiory Eawy, hj 

Wm. K. WfUiAMB, D. 9., of New York. 

J*1nfr/A Hkofuand. 

. KMUtvwkwM written la eoBaequanoe of the oiler of a prUeoftwo 
BonttFed guioeaa, bjr aerefai premtneat ladividuala iu Scotlevid, for the 
heet easay on "The duty, prirUege, and encouragement of Christiana 
to a«id the goapoL of •alralion to the upenlif htened nations of the 
^anh.^ |*he adjodicatnrt (Darld Wefah» Aal^h Wardlaw, Deary M«l- 
▼ille, Jabez Bunting, Thomas S. Crisp) sute "that /«rfyliro esso^ 
were reeeited, and, after mvcl^ellberailon, the essay of Dr. Barris was 
placed Jirwt, They were Influenced in their decieion hy the eeatiment, 
ety le, and comprehenaiTeness of the eesay , ana by the general adaptation 
to the arowed object of the prize." 

This work has receired the higheat commendation* 



MEMOIR OF ANN H. JUDSON, 

Late Mlaalonary to Burmah, fneludlng a history of the American Baptist 

Mission in the Barman Empire. By Rst. Jambs D. Knowlbs. 

A new edition. With a continuation of the History 

down to the present year. 

"We are particularly gratified to perceiTfB a new edition of the Me- 
moirs of Mrs. Judson. She was an honor to our country^one of the 
most noble spirited of her sex. It cannot, therefore, he surprising, that 
eo many editions, and so many thoussnd copies of her life and adven- 
tures hare been sold. The name— the lorg career of suflhring—the relf- 
•acriflcing spirit of the retired country*girl, hare spread orer'the whole 
World; and the heroism of her apostie^hip and almost martyr(lr«m, stands 
out a Hying and heavenly beacon fire, amid the darir midnight of sgee, 
anu human history and exploits. She was the first woman who reseived 
to become a missionary to heath'en countries." -^American Traretter. 

** This is one of the most interesting pieces of female biography which 
haaerer come uuder our notice. No quotation, which our limits allow, 
would do justice to the tacts, and we must thensTore refer our readers to 
the volume itself Ii ought to be immediately added to every family 
library." — London Misctlianf, 



, MEMOIR OF WM. CAREY, D. D. 

Forty Years a Missionary in India, fiy Eustagb Carbv. With aa 
Introduetory Essdy, by FRAMCia Watlamd, D. D. 
With a Likeness. 

ICI-DUrli^g the forty years which Dr. Carey labored In the missionary 
cause, lie- Wdd instramentaf In the publicatidh of 218,000 volumes of the 
Scriptures in fortf different languages, embracing the vernacular tongues 
of at least i87,OOU,0O0 of the human race, besides performing other labors, 
the enumeration of which would seem almost incredible. 



M£MOIR OF 

GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN. 

Late Missioaary to Burmah, containing much intelligence relatire to 

the Burman Mission. By Het. Alokzo Kino. A New Edition. 

Witli an Introduetory Estmy^bya distinguished Clergyman. 

Embellished with a Likeness; a beamlful Vignette, 

representing the baptismal scene just before 

his death; and a drawing of his Tomb, 

taken by Rer. H. Malcom. 



In noticing the lamented death of Mr. Boardman, Mr. Judson, In 
one of Mi letters, thus spealcs of his late worthy co- worker on the field 
of Burmah: "One of the brightest luminaries of Burmah Is extinguished, 
^lear brother Boardman la gor.e to his eternal rest. He fell gloriously at 
the head of his troops, In the arms of victory,— thirty-eight wild Karens 
baring been brought Into tiie camp of king Jesus since the beginning of 
the year, besides the thirty-two that were brought in during the two 

f^receding yean. Disabled by wounds, he was obliged, through the whole 
ast expedition, to be carried on a litter; but his presence was a host, 
and the Holy Spirit accompanied his dying whispers with almighty in* 
lluence. Such a death, next to that of martyrdom, must be glorious in 
the eyes of heaven. Well may he rest, assured, ttiat a triumphal crown 
awaits him on the grrat day, and ' Well done, good and faithful Board- 
man, enier.thou Into the joy of thy Lord.'" 

From Rev. Baron Stow. 
"No one can read the Memoir of Boardman, without feeling that the 
religion of Christ is suited to purify the affections, exalt the purpi>ses,and 
give energy to the cliaracter. Mr. Boardman was a'man of rare excellence, 
and Ills biographer, by a just exhibition of that excellence, has renderea 
an important service, not only to the cause of Christian' missions, but to 
the interest of persona] godliness. Baron Stow." 

" The author had a fine opportunity for making an interesting book ; and 
in the execution he has done ample jufitice, alike to himself and to his in- 
teresting subject. This memoir tjelongs to that class of Isooks, which may 
be read with interest and profit by every one. It comprises so much of 
interesting history, so much of simple and pathetic narrative, so true to 
nature, and so much of correct moral and religious sentiment, that it can- 
not fail to interest persons of all ages and of every variety of taste. It 
ohnuld have a place in every family library, and especially in all Sabbath 
ochool librarids." — Chriatian Watchman. 



MALCOM'S TRATELS IN SOUTH-EASTERN ASIA, 

Embracing Hindustan, Malaya,Siam, and China; with nodces of numeroua 

missionary stations; and a full account of the Burman Empire; 

with Dissertations, Tables, &;c. In two volumes, 

beautifully illustrated. Sixth edition. 

By Rev. Howard Malcom. 



,..^ The work has received the highest commendation from the press; 
•nd the best proof of the eatimation in which it is regarded, is in the un* 
exampled sale of t he work. Near pour thousand copies were sold within 
one year from its first appearance. In its mechanical execution it aof* 
passes any similar work ever attempted in this country. 
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THE KAEEN APOSTLE ; 

Or, Haaoir of Ko Thab-Btv, tha flnt K&raB conirort, with BOtlew 

coucerniag his Nation. With maps and plates. Bj tha 

RaT. FEAMOia Masow, Missionary. American 

odiiion. Edited by Prof. H. J. RiPLBT, 

of Newton Theol. Institutlun. 

Second TTtoutand. 



' This is a work of thrill] ng Interest, containing the history of a 
remarkable man, and giTtng, also, much Information respecting >he 
Karen Mission, heretofore unknown in this country. It must be sought 
tbr, and read with aridity by those Interested in this most Interesting 
Mission. It gives an account, which must be attraclire from its novel- 
ty, of a people that have been but little known and risited by mission* 
arias, till within a few years. The baptism of Eo-Thah Byu, in 1328, 
was the beginning of the mission, and at the end of theee twelve years, 
twelve hundred and seventy Karens are officially reported as membera of 
the churches, In good standing. The mission has been carried on pre- 
eminently by the Karens themselves, and there is no dpubt, from much 
touching evidence contained in this volume, that they are a people pe- 
culiarly susceptible to religious impressions. The account of Mr. Mason 
must be interesting to every one. 

" Perhaps no nation, recently discovered, has attracted or deserved mors 
general interest than the Karen. All will be deliglUed to read ihe memoir 
of one, wlio united with the common characteristics of his countrymen 
auch an extraordinary decree of zeal, ef perseverance, and success, in iho 
propagation of tiie gospel which lie himself first received in faith and in 
love." — BaptUt Advocate, 

"It la a valuable addition to the volumes now multiplying, which bear 
testimony to the valuable charactar and reaulta of the missionary work." 
-^C/trUtian Intelligencer. 

*' This work will be read with Interest, showing, as it doea, the power of 
the gospel upon a degraded people, and the rich blessiaga it confers upon 
the heathen, both as it resiiects this life and the life to come. \Vhat can 
be more interesting to a Christian mind, tlian to aee the darkness which, 
by nature, bnods over the human mind, dispelled by the light of the 

frospel, and a tieni^hted spirit guided to a worJd of eternal day. A strik- 
ng instance of this, the memoir presents. It also shows how the gof>pel 
can raise up an individual from the depths of wretchedness and crime, 
and malce him, though possessed of small natural abilities, a rich blessing 
to his fellow-men."— Fermon^ Chronicle. 

"It lean Interesting little volume, and gives a vivid picture of the 
Influence of the Christian religion In taming, subduing, and elevating a 
rough Mnd darkened mind. The historical notices of the Karen people wa 
have read with pleasure." — Bangor Courier, 

"This volume abounds in that kind of InterMt which belongs to per* 
sonal narrative; and the eflfect of good teaching upon ' new minds,' is ad> 
mirably illustrated."— PAt/ckfe/jxAus U. S, Gazette, 



*'A CHtmCH WITHOUT A BISHOP.'' 

APOSTOLICAL AND PRIMITIVE CHURCH; 

Popular in its Form of Goveniment, and Sitnpke in its (hTode of 

Worship. By Ltman Colbxan, of Andover, Author of 

" Christian Antiquities." With an Introductory 

Essay, by Dr. AuausTUS Nbanobb, 

Berlin, Germany. 1 toI. 12mo. 

P^* An Important and rery interesting work. Just puUished. 

ANTIOCH; 

OR, INCREASE OF MORAL POWER IN THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

By Rer. P. Chvbch. With an Introductory 
Essay, by Rer. Babon Stow. 

*'Here is a Tolumo which will malte a greater stir than any didactic 
work that has been issued for many a day. It is a book of close and con- 
secutive thought, and treats of subjects which are of the deepest inter- 
est, at the present time, to tlie churches of ttiis country. The autlior is 
favorably known to the religious public, as an original thinker, and a 
forcible writer, — his style is lucid and vigorous. The Introduction, by 
Mr. Stow, adds much to the value and attractions of the volume."— CAr. 
Reflector. 

" By some this book will be condemned, by many it will be read with 
pleasure, because it analyzes and renders tangible, principles that have 
been vaguely conceived in many minds, reluctantly promiAgated and hesi- 
tatingly believed. We advise our brethren to read the book, and Judga 
for themselves." — Baptist Record. 

" It is the work of an original thinker, on a subject of great practical 
interest to the church. It is replete with suggestions, which, in our 
view, are eminently worthy of consideration. "-^PAi7. Chr. Obterter. 

"This is a philosophical essay, denoting .depth of thinking, and great . 
originality. * * * He does not doubt, but asserts, and carries along the 
matter with his argument, until the difference of opinion with which the , 
reader started with the writer is forgotten by the former, in admiration of 
the warmth and truthfulness of the latter."— PA»/. U. 8. Gazette. 



PENTECOST. 

OR, THE BOLE EFFICIENCY OF CONVERTING THE WORLD. 

By Rev. P. Cburob, author of "Antioch." 

Contents — Evangelical Enterprise — Scale on which to graduate Man's 
Efficiency in it. Part 1. Nature of the Energy which the Believer is to 
expect from Christ Pert 2. Th<^ Forms under which this Heavenly En- 
ergy manifests itself Part 3. Means ef securing enlarged Measures of 
this Energy upon ourselves. 

" One desire in the writer predominates overall others; that Christians, 
generally, mav rise to a Just appreciation of the unspeakable blessingi 
treasured up ior them in Christ; that all men may see tbe riches of \h% 
^ory of his inheritance in the saJnu." 



. CHURCH DISCIPLINE ; 

TiM Scriptura D(Nstria« of Church Order and Ooyeroment. 
Bf Re^. Waahum. Walk be, Homar, N. Y. 
.^ One Tolums. ISmo. Cloth. 

CCh* ■! timely and very ue^ui work* 

Coiileiilc-*lniroduetlon. — Church, definition of the term — Constitu- 
tlon of the Churche«—Pirtt Chrieliaa Church, In itc incipient State— 
The Church ai Jerusalem— The Church at Antioch— Organization of the 
Churches — Ooiremment of the Churchca— The True Idea of Church Diaci* 

Kina. Pan 1. Pormaiira Church Discipline. — Terms of Church Mam- 
irahip— Importance and nacaasitj of Maintaining Formative Diacip'.ioe 
— Formative Measures. Part 2. Corrective Church Diaclpllne^Power 
of the Chim:lie8 to Maintain Correctiro Discipline — Limitations of the 
Power of Disr.ipUne-'-ObHgatlon of the Churches to Maintain Corrective 
Dieciplina— Objects of Corrective DiselpUne — ^Spirit In which Corrective 
Diaciplloe ahoaid be tooductad— The Law of Corrective Diaclplina— 
OTaneas damindin^ Corrective Discipline— The Process of Corrective 
Discipline— Tha First Admonit|oo— The Second Admonition— The Final 
Act of Discipline— Treatmani of the Excommunicated- Realorationof the 
Penitent— Conclusion. 

Thafullowiof recommendatorj notes from Individuals resldinf in tha 
vicinity of the Authoc, waia recoived hy tha Pobllahan with the mana- 
■cripi of tha work. 

JF*rom the Profeeeore in Banulton Literary and Theol, Institution. 

"We have carefully perused the most important parta of the manu- 
acript, and the result has been highly gratifying. The work is charac- 
terized by great sobriety and caution. We believe the views it presents 
to be scriptural ; and that where they are not supported by the direct and 
and positive deplaration of the word of Ood, they are, at least, sustained 
by the general spirit of the teachings of ChrlA and his apostles. Such a 
iVDfk as this, we think, Is greatly needed; it is well adapted to promote 
correct views and uniformity of practice in relation to the subject of 
which it treata. Wa cordially racommead it to tha careful perusal of tha 
mambers of our churches. J. S. Maoihnis, 

aamSlfn, Nov, 6, 1913. T. i. Comaht, 

A. C. Kbmdrxck." 

Prom the Editor of the iV. Y. Baptist Register. 

"\ havejust had the privilege of hearins the principal part of Professor 
Warham walker's work on Church Discipline. The subject is presented 
In a clear and beautiful style, and in accordance with the sacrea oracles'; 
and the instruction conveyed is much needed at the present time, when 
young converts are so numerous and ao imperfectly acquainted with duty 
In this matter, and with the proper manner of discharging it. The author 
la well known In this State, as a writer of great force and elegance, and 
aoythiof ha undertakes la done with fidelity and aftct. 

Uiica, Nov. 7, 1813. Yours, truly, A. M. Bbbbbb." 

" We are truly gratified at tha Issue of this publication. A woric of thia 
kind has been greatly needed in our churches» and its appearance will be 
warmly walcntned, we believe, by thou^rands. The subject is one Involv* 
inf many diflH^ult and dsbateable questions, and it will be strange indeed 
If it satidfiss all parties, in the execution, equally well. But from looking 
at the genoral plan, and reading several pases, we are inclined to believe 
that it will msat with great favtir. The work originated in an essay read 
at a >Iinistertal Conference, and was completed and puiilished by the re- 
quest of the brethren composing that conference. It Is issued in a neat 
ftyls;-^ volume of ooe buadradand fifly-slx pages."— CAr. Reflector, 
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THE PSALMIST: 

A NEW COLLECTION OF HYMNS FOR THE USE OF 
THE BAPTIST CHURCHES. 

BT BARON STOW AND S. F. SMITH. 

This work containa nearly twelve hundred Hymna, original and aalect* 
•d, together with a collection of Chants and Stiectionajur Chanting. 

Surprising as it may appear to tboaa wlio are aware of ttie great divenity 
of ooiaion and taates every wtiere exieting in reference to hymna beat 
suited to public worahip, thia new collection meeta wiihalmoat univeraal 
favor. Ita rapid introduction into churchea in variooa parte of the coun- 
try; the numeroua teatimoniala of approval and high commendation daily 
received, in connection with the aclciiowledged ability of the editora; the 
untummon facilitiea enjoyed by them, of drawing from the be^t avurcea in 
this aridother countriea; the great care with which the compilation haa been 
made; the new. convenient, and ayatematic plan of arrangement adopted, 
give the publiahera full confidence in the aupetior merita of the work. 

In addition to the protracted labor of the editora, the proof-aheeta hare 
an lieeo aubmittcd to a Committee, compoaed of clergymen of high aland* 
ing, in different parte of the Union, by whoae critical exam inationa and 
important auggeationa the value of the work haa been greatly enhanced. 

All of Watta'a Hymna, poaaeaaing lyrical apirit, and auiied to the wor> 
■hip of a Chriatian aaaembly, are inaerted; and a large number of hymna 
heretofore unlcnown in thia country have been introduced. The diaiinc- 
tion of paalma and hymna, usually made in other coUectlona, haa been 
avoided in thia, and all have been arranged together, under their appro- 
priate heada, and numbered in regular, unbroken aucceaaion. There are 
four valuable Indexea, — a 'General Index 'of aubjecta, a 'Particular Id- 
dez,' an ' Index of Firat Llnea,' and an extended 'Scripture Index.' 

« Notice of the Am. Bap. Publication and S. S. Society , Philadelphia* 

The Board of Directora of the A. B. P. and S. S. Society, induced by the 
numerous and ureeni calla which, for a long time, have been made from 
■ varioua oectiona of the country, Ibr a new collection of Hymna that ahould 
be adapted to the wants of the churches generally, reaolved. in the year 
1841, to take immediate meaaurea for the accoinpliahment of thia object. 
With thia view, a committee, consisting of Rev. W. T. Brantly, D. D., of 
South Carolina, Rev. J. L. Da^, of Alabama, Rev. R. B. C. Howell, of 
Tennessee, Rev. S W. Lynd, D. D., of Uhin, Rev. J. B. Taylor, of Yirslhia, 
Rev. S. P. Hill, of Maryland, Rev. G. B. Ide and R. W. Griawold, of Penn- 
■ylvania, and Rev. W. R. Williama, D. D., of New York, was appointed 
to prepare and auperintend the proposed selection. It was, however, sub* 
aequeni^r ascertained that a aimilar work had tteen undertaken by Measra. 
Gould. Kendall A; Lincoln, Publiahera, of Boaton; and that Rev. B. Stow 
and Rev. 8. F. Smith, whose services they had engaged, bad already com* 
menced their labor. From the well-known ability of these gentlemen, 
there 'seemed good reason to expect a valuable collection, and one that 
would fully meet the end which the Board contemplated. In order, there* 
ibre, to avoid the unneceaaary multiplication of Hymn Booka, it was 
deemed expedient by the Board to unite, if poasible, with the above- 
roentioned Publishers. Accordingly, the manuscript of Messrs. Blow and 
Smith having been.examined. and found quite satisfactory, arrangementa 
were made to have the proof aheeta. aa they were iasued from the press, 
submitted to the committee of the Board, with the understanding, that if| 
aft,er atich alterationa and improvementa aa miffht be suggested, It ehoula 
meet their approval, the Bmird would adopt it aa their own. Thia ap- 
proval having been obtained, the Board voteid, unanimously, to adopt and 
publish the work, and have negotiated with Gould, Kendall ft Lincoln, to 
that afltet. Signed by order and on behalf of the Board, 

J. M. PaoK, Cor. Sec. Am. Pub. S. S. Soe. 
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OtrH/UaUBfthe ChmmUlmappoiiUad by tU Am. Sapii$i PubttcaUMi 

ait4 Sumliay School S^eUty. 
The undanlffnad, having been F6Que»ted bjr the Board of Directors of 
the A.in. Bap. ruMicatlon and S. S. society to exitniine the prooof-sheete 
of** Taa PsALMUT." edited by Rer, B. 8iow and Kev. S. F. Sraiilt, and te 
■Q^Seat such emendations as might seem expedient to render the work 
more acceptable to the churches throughoat the country, hereby certify, 
that they have performed the service assigned them, and unite in recom*' 
mending the work aa one well adapted to the purpose for which it was 
dasigaed. William R. WiLLiAMa, /aMBs B. Tatlob, 

GaoBOB B. Ids, Jmo. L. Dago, « 

RvFoa W. GaiawoLD, W. T. Bbantlt, 
Stbvhbn p. Hill, R. B. C. Howbll, 

Samubl W. LTiyi. 

UniM T^timonyof Ptutort of Bap. Churehet in Boston and vicinity. 
Messrs Gould, Kendall A: Lincoln,— Permit us to talce this method 
of expresainr our great satisfaction with the Collection of Hymns which 
you hare of late published for the use of the Baptist denomination. As 
Pastors, wa hare long felt the need of some book different from any which 
could be obtained, and we hare looked forward with interest to the time 
when your proposed work should be issued from the press. The work is 
now completed, and before the public; and from an attentire and careful 
examination of its pages, we are prepared to pire it a hearty recommenda- 
tion. It Is clear In its arrangement, soundf in doctrine, rich in seiiti* 
ment, sweet and beautiful in its poetry, and, in our opinion, most ad.mlrabl/ 
adapted to the wants of the denomination. We cannot but hope, there- 
fore, that it will soon he adopted by all our churches. 

Danibl Sharp, T. F. Caldicott, Nicholas Mbdbbbt, 

R. W. CnsHMAN, W. H. Shailbb, J. W. Pabkbb, 
R. H. Nbalb, H. K. Grbbn, Bradlxt Minbr, 

William IIaoub, Silas B. Randall, J. W. Oijcstbad, 
RoBBRT Turnbull, Thomas Drivbb, Josbpb Banvard, 
Natb'l Colvbr, Ditncan Di7nbar, Thos. D. Andbrsoh. 

From the ProftM»w in Ninoton Theological Institution. 
Union of judgment in regard to all the principles which should regulate 
the preparation of a Hymn Book, both as to the character of the hymns, 
and as to ^he omission and alterations tq the case of selected hymns that 
hare long been in use, is not to be expected. We are free, however, to 
•ay, that In copiousness of subject, In adaptation to the various occasions 
of worship, in derout and poetic character, and in general excellence, we 
regard the work as eminently superior to collections now in common use. 

Barn AS Sbars, Prea. and Prof. Christian Theology. 

Iran Chasb, Pro/. Ecclesitutteal Htstory. 

H. J. RiPLBT, Prof. Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Duties. 

H. B. Hackbtt, Prof. Btb. Literature and InterpreteUion. 

Tettimony of a Committee of the Faculty of Hamilton Literary and 

Theological Institution. 
Messrs. Goitld, Ebndall k, Lincoln, — The undersigned hare been ap* 
pointed, by the Faculty of our Institution a Committee to examine the 
Hymn Bttok, entitled *'The Psalmist.'' recently published by yoo,and 
edited by Rer. B. Stow and Rer. S. F. Smith. It girea us pleasure to 
state, as the result of our examination, that we consider the work decided* 
ly superior to any similar collection with which we are acquainted. lt« 
materials are drawn from the best sources of sacred lyrical poetry in our 
language ; tiie arrangement is eminently happy ; and the rariety of iu se. 
lections adapts it to almost every occasion. We think the adopiipn of 
the work in the Baptist churches of our country would be calculated greatly 
to elevate that interesting branch of worship with reference to which it is 
prepared. A. C. Kbndrick, Prof. Oreek Lan, and Literature. 
J. S. Maginntb, Prof. Biblical Theology, 
T. J. CoNANT, Prof. ffeb.4r Bib. Crit. * Interpretation. 
J. H< Raymond, Tut.Intei:fMor.PhilQs,^BeUea-kfireM, 
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UnUed Tuiitiunjf qf the Ptutord f>/ Btmtiat Churche$ in Phiiadelphia 

and Ticin(t» 
We, the anderai^ned, Paaiora of the Baptist Churches In the city of 
Philadelphia, and its vicinity, having examined "The Psalmist," a nefr' 
Hymn Book for the use of the Baptist Churches, edited by Kev. Messrs. 
B. mow and S. F. Smith, published by the Am. Bap. Pub. S. S. Society, 
and Gould, Kendall Jt Lincoln, Boston, most cordially express our con> 
▼ictinn that it is decidedly superior to any other Hymn Book with which 
we are acquainted. In arrangement, it is very natural ; in doctrine, ft is 
sound and peculiarly evangelical^ in its selection of hymns upon everj 
important subject, ft is very copious and judicious; while there is a va- 
riety that characterizes no other. Its lyrical excellence places it far 
above all other compilations, and makes it a delfghtfiil companion for the 
Christian, in private and domestic, as well as public worship. We shall 
regard that as a happy era in the churches of our denomiaatiori, when U 
■hall be universally adopted by them. 

Gborob B. Tdb, Hokatio G. Jonbs, 

J. Lansino Bubrows, Taos. O. Lincoln, 

A. D. OiLLBTTB, F. KbTCHAM. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF ASSOCIATIONS AND CONTENTIONS. 

Bo»ton Baptist Association, 1843. 
Whereas, for some time past, we have felt the need of a new 
collection of hymns, for the use of our churches in their public 
worship 3 and whereas, the new work entitled 'The Psalmist,' 
edited by two brethren connected with this body, supplies this 
need, and answers admirably the end for which it was designed, 
therefore Resolved/Vh^t in our opinion. The Psalmist is wprthy the 
patronage of the Baptist denomination, and we cordially recom- 
mend its adoption in all our churches ; 

Miami {Ohio), Baptist Associationy 1843. 
The Committee appointed to report upon a Hymn Book^ have 
attended to the duty assigned them, and report the followinff as 
tiieir views. For several reasons, the Coounittee recommend to 
the attention ol the churches, the new work called * The Psalmist/ 
as worthy of special patronage. 1. It is exceedingly desirable that 
our. whole denomination should use in the praises of the sanctuary 
the same psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs. To secure uniform- 
ity, we prefer * The Psalmist,' because it is strictly, and from the 
foundation designed for the use of Baptist churches,-— is not sur- 
passed by any Hymn Book in the world, — and the proprietorship 
IS wholly Baptist, by which the sreatest facilities can be furnished 
for its introduction to the churches, and the perpetuity of its pub- 
lication. 2. It has been prepared with the greatest care. In no 
instance has a Hymn Book gone through so tiiorough a revi^on ; 
and the influence which is rationally exerted in its favor by the 
Committee of revision, —by the known qnalification of the editors, 
by the popularity of the Boston publishers, and by the fact that it 
ifl connected with the series of the Am. Bap. Pob. Society,— will 
necessarily give if an ultimate circulation greater than that of any 
other similar work in the churches. 3. It is a book of very supe* 
rior meriU, and probably will not need any important emendation 
for a long period to come. The Committee therefore recommend 
to the churches the adoption of this work as well calculated to ele« 
yate the taste and the devotion of the denomination. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

S. W. Ltnd, Chairman, 
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PkOadelpkia BapiUt AsaodaiUm, 1843. 

Xi96hed, That we request the atteiition of the churches to The 
Psalmist, a hymB book, approved by a Urge committee of distino 
gttiahed Bapust oiiniBters, m va^iooa parts of the United States. 

PorUmouih {N. //.), BapHti Astociaiwn, 1843. 

Rewolioedf That we hishljr approve of The Psalmist, prepared by 
Brethren Stow and Smim, and recommend its adoption in all oar 
churches. 

nUnoia Bi^4iMt fitate Ccnveniwnj 1843. 

JUaohted, That, after an. examination of the Hymn Book com- 
fiiled by Messrs. JSaron Stow and S. F. Smith, we can cheerfully 
recommend it to the denomination as being superior to any other 
work of the kind ever before published, and advise its adoption and 
use among the churches. 

Huron ( Ohio), Baptist JModatum, 1843. 
Among the resolutions adopted, was one recommending the new 
Hymn Book published by the Am. Baptist Publication i^ociety, 
Philadelphia, and Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, Boston. 

JIffmroe (2V. Y.), Baptiat AMtodaHon, 1843. 

Reaohedf That we recommend to the several churches of this 
Association, for their adoption, the Hymn Book recently prepariMd 
by brethren Baron Stow and S. F. Smith, called " The Psalmist," 
as beins in our estimation the choicest selection of hymns extant, 
and well adapted to promote the objects of Christian worship. 

Bethel ( Tenn.), Baptist Assodaiion, 1843. 

The committee on Hymn Books reported as their choice, '* 'Hie 
Psalmist.'' 'J'he report having been received, the Hymn Book 
was adopted, and recommended to the churches. 

Kennehec (Me.), Baptist AssocuUion, 1843. 

Votedf That we recommend to those churches who are intend- 
ing to supply themselves with new Hymn Books, to purchase ' The 
Psalmist/ recently prepared by Rev. Baron Stow and Rev. S. F. 
Smith ; this, in the estimation of those who have examined it, being 
tile best Hymn Book in the English language. 

EDITORIAL HOTICES AVD RKTISWS. 

FVom an extended notice in the Christian Review, 
The Psalmist was originated under circumstances, and from a 
source^ which give it a daim to our respect and attention. Both 
the editors and pubi'tBhers of the book are so well and fkyorably 
known to the religious community, that their motives in this under- 
taking will not be called iix question. We hazard little in saying, 
that it IS the best collection ov hymns ever published in the Knglish 
languace. They have been drawn from the best sources, and 
probably, from a greater number of authors than those in any 
otlier hymn book extant. 

The Psalmist contains 1180 hymns, besides doxologies and 
chanti. Of the hymns, 308 are by Dr. Watts, or about one quarter 
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of the whole collection. Kext to Watts^ are Doddrii^, 57 hymns ; 
Mrs. Steele, 52 j Beddome, 41 j Montgomery, 33 ; S. F. Smith, 26 j 
Kelly, 17; John Newton, 16 ; Charles Wesley, 12; Toplady. Sten- 
nett and Cowper, 10 each; Heber, 8: Collyer and Hegmbotnam, 7 
each ; Bowring, Mrs Barbauld, Dwight, Fawcett, and Mrs. Si^oufv 
ney, 6 each ; Hart,EIawes, Needham, and Scott, 5 each ; Addison, 
Bathurst, Fellows, Gibbons, Hemans, Kippis, Tappan, Reed, and 
H. K. White, 4 each ; Conder, Edmeston, Judson, T. Moore, Noel, 
Raffles, Swain, and Wranghara, 3 each ; thirty-two other authors, 2 
each; and ninety, 1 each. The hymns are by 161 writers, besides 
pieces credited to fifty collections of hymns or other works, the 
kuthorship of ifi^ich is unknown. Forty*five are anonymous, being 
traced neither to author nor collections. 

The order of the book is clear and natural, a due respect being 
paid to the several subjects of religious worship. We question 
whether it would be possible to arrange a collection of hynms in 
better order. The numerous objects of Christian benevolence 
have created a necessity for a much greater variety of hymns than 
was formerly needed ; and of which no book in use furnished the 
reottisite number. The Psalmist meets this deficiency, particularlv 
ia hymns upon the subject of missions, the number of which is 76« 

The hymns in The rsalmist are of convenient length ; most of 
them containing four, and some, but two or three verses. The 
preacher using this book, will seldom fiind it necessary to abridge 
a hymn^— a service always unpleasant to him, and disagreeable to 
the congregation. The variety of metres is good; we do not see 
how it could be improved. 

As a specimen of book-manufacturing, The Psalmist is deserving 
of great praise. It is printed with beautiful type, on clear, white 
paper, is strongly bound, opens easily, and may be read with com- 
fort, by old and young. It would be not less gratifying than ad- 
vantageous for ther churches of this country, could they umte in 
adopting the same hymn book for public worship. 

The editors have accomplished a noble work, for which they 
deserve not only the thanks of our own churches, but of all lovers 
of true devotional psalmody. 

From the Christum ReJUdoTf Boston, 

We have before referred to the new hymn book, entitled " The 
Psalmisf We have since given it a more careful exarainationy 
and we cannot withhold from it our unqualified praise. WinchelFs 
Watts has a great many excellent hymns, and will, doubtless, con- 
tinue to be used by many churches ; but the volume contains many 
hymns that cannot be given out to be sung, with any proprie^ 
whatever^ and these are in the way, and embarrass a minister in 
making his selectipns. We have other compilations in use which 
contain many of the best hymns extant. The Psalmist surpasses 
them all, in the select character of all its hymns. Not one can be 
regarded as inappropriate to public worship. The good old hymns 
are all there, and many most beautiful new ones. Those from the 
pen of S. F. Smith, are surpassingly excellent. The book is ad- 
mirably arranged, neatly printed, and well bound. It cannot fail 
of becoming, sooner or later, the standard hymn book of the de- 
nomination. It is to be introduced into all parts of the Umte4 
States. 



^Srom thi CkritHtm l^aidtman, BovUm. 

This Tolome imprewy ns u being very complete. .The editcHS 
■eem to baye been more solicitous to make a good book, then a 
new book. The reader will find that a majority of the pieces are 
such as have long been familiar to his ear in oar devotional assem- 
blies. We should have been sorry to have found it otherwise. 
The hymns of Dr. Watts take the lead. Ail his pieces are inserted 
which possess lyrical spirit, and are suited to a Christian assembly. 

We need say nothing upon the need of a new hynm book. Had 
Winchell's Watts, which hss now been in use in these parts near* 
ly a quarter of a century, been made as perfect as it were possiUe 
at the time to make it, we should at this period need a new book. 

From ike Mutieal Vistter, Botton. 

"The Psalmist," a n^ collection of Hymns, is just out, in a 
beautiful style, on good peper, and handsomely bound. It has four 
Indexes, one of the first lines, one general ana one particular indei 
of subjects, and a Scripture index. Having examined the book, we 
are satisfied that besides many more, it lias three great excellences, 
viz., the hymns are generally short, having about four verses, very 
many three, and about as many of two as of six, ana a few of five 
Terses. Another excellence is, the varie^r uf subjects, well adapted 
to these last days. Another is, the highly literary, and yet plain 
and beautiful style of the language. This is truly a literary gem, 
being a sweet ' Psalnust ^ for the church of Christ. ■ 



From Ihe ChfisHan Secretary, Hartford. 

We are no great sticklers for changes' and innovations in the 
chureh, by the introduction of new books, new instruments of 
music, &C., it bavins ever been more congenial to our taste to 
walk in the " old paths." We must say, that The Psalmist, just 
published, presents claims to the denomination not to be found in 
any other work of the kind. There is one merit in this hymn book 
which we are glad to find, viz., it is not divided into parts, as in the 
case with Winchell's Watts. Another is, that the nymns are of a 
suitable length for Divine worship, few of them exceeding six 
Terses, and m most cases not exceeding four. 

Afler a somewhat careful examination, we have been led to the 
conclusion, that this Hymn Book possesses qualities over eveiy 
other of the kind tliat we are acquainted with, which entitle it to 
a place in eveiy Baptist pulpit in the country. 

From the ReUgunu Herald, Richmond^ Va. 

It has evidently been compiled with much care, and comprises 
a sufficient variety of h;^mns lor all the purposes of worship. The 
missionary department is very full, containing some oriffinalhymns, 
and others which have not heretofore appeared in our hymn books. 
'J hrouphout the bcok, original crmpcsitinns, with hymns not here- 
tofore met with in cur Eelections. and of modem origin, arc inter- 
spersed with those long known and familiar to the public. The 
work deserves hich praise for its purity of style and expression. 
It has sr^at and deserved merit, and as a whole is not only well 
•dapted to the object aimed at, but superior to its predecessots. 



From the New York BapHtt RegUier, 

the Psalmist is one of the most deliehtfal' and complete booke 
of the kind we ever had the privilege of examining. It is the very 
book wanted. The poetry is choice and beautiful, the sentiments 
are scriptural, expressed with peculiar felicitjr and force, and 
adapted to every variety of condition,-~-there is something for 
every body and every occasion. If it could be introduced into 
our churches, they could want nothing better. 

From the Mabama BaptiaL 

This work is intended to be the Baptist Hymn Bpok ; and, i^ter a 
careful and critical examination, we are fully prepared to say, that 
it really deserves to be adopted as such, by tne denomination. We 
think it decidedly superior to any collection of Psalms and Hymns 
ever before issued rrorn the American press. The compiiers, 
themselves, are men of the purest taste, refined by familiar con- 
verse with the most elegant writings of ancient and modern times, 
and sanctified by the influences of the Holy Spirit We earnestly 
commend The Psalmist to the attention of pastors and churches. 
We believe it will be introduced into the churches throughout the 
United States. The preparation of this work may be regarded as 
the act of the entire denomination, and if it be universally adopted, 
will greatly tend to produce uniformity of doctrine, and church 
order and discipline, through all the churches. 

From the Zion^e Advocate^ Fortkmdy Me. 

It is sometimes said, that editors are induced to commend booki 
by the donation that is usually made to them of a copy of the work. 
But it cannot be so in 'this case, since we have, by some means, 
failed of receiving a copy. Yet, we are willing to do the publishers 
a service, and our readers a greater service, by cordially recom- 
mending this to those who are purchasing new books We do not 
know any other equal to it. 

From Grqham^e Mag<izine, Philadelphia. 

The Psalmist is, in our opinion, decidedly the best compilation of 
sacred lyric poetry ever published in this country. Its editors a^e 
distingnishea clergymen of the Buptist church, and one of them is 
himself a poet ofno mean reputation. Mr. Smith's Missionary 
Hymn, commencing, "Yes, my native land, I love Ihie," is nearly 
as well ki\own as the celebrated lyric of Heber, " From Greenland^ 
icy mountains,'' etc., and a large number of his pieces, on a variety 
of subjects, rank highamong the best of their kind in the language. 

From IVie JUacedonian, Boeton, 

It has been prepared with the most critical regard to the laws of 
language and ppetry, and to the wants of the church of the present 
age. It is designed for use throughout the United States, and was 
accordingly examined in the proof-sheets, by gentlemen of known 
ability and scholarship, in different parts of tne country. We refer 
to it chiefly to express our gratification at the extensive and ad- 
mirable collection of missionary h]^mns which it contains. One of 
these we select, entitled " The Missionary Angel/' was written by 
Rev. S. F. Smith. 



XITRACT OF LETTERS FROM CLERGTMKH. 

From Rep, Geo» B, Ide, PhUadOphia. 

At ibt risk of Appearing mtrasive, I have taken m;^ pen to let yon 
know the emotion which ^our new Hymn Book, in its beantifttl 
dreM, has excited in my mmd. My expectations were very highly 
Tused ; but the result has more than answered them. Such another 
collection of hynms for public worship, so beantifnl in its execntimi, 
■o natural, clear, and perfect in its arrangement, so varied, cc^ious, 
and appropriate in its list of subjects, so lyrical in its structure, so 
devotional in its spirit^ so scriptural in its sentiments, so sweet, 
pure, and elevated in its poetry, I do not believe .the world can 
ibmish, and I am certain the English language cannot. It is a 
work, in every respect, of such surpassing excellence, as to leave 
nothing in its department to be desired. All here, who have seen 
h, are delighted with it. If there be any true taste in our cbmvhes, 
it must speedily come into universal use. Our own denomination, 
uid the Christian public generally, are under great obliffations to 
the gifted brethren who have so successfully performed ttieir task, 
and to the liberal and enterprisins puUishers, by whom they were 
ei9ployed. You will, I am confident, receive an ample remunera- 
tion for all vour expense and outlay And 1 trust, that both yoa 
and they wul enjoy the far higher, richer reward, of knowing that 
through vour united labors, the publio praises of. God have been 
improved, chastened, and rendered more edifying and refreshing; 
and that, upon the fetum of each holy SablMiih, millions of saints 
on earth are chantins the hallowed and ins|Nring strains with which 
you have supplied them ; and thus preparing to join the blii^ttl 
ekoir and the eternal anthems of the u|^r sanctuary. 

FkUadelphia, Jvne, 1843. . Georox B. Idx. 

From Rev. John Dowling, Providence, R. I, 

About six years aso, the lamented James D. Knowles, at the 
close of a valuable editorial article upon Church Psalmody, in the 
Christian Review, remarked aa follows : ^* We repeat the expression 
of our hope, that the time may soon arrive, when a compilation 
shall be prepared, worthy, in its sentiments and poetical character, 
to be adopted by the Baptist denomination throughout this extend- 
ed republic.^' Had this gifted brother lived to examine the Psalm- 
ist, 1 cann<^ doubt that he would have agreed with the writer oT 
these remains, that the present is just such a work, and that that 
hope is completely realized. 1 f 1 were to enumerate the excellences 
by which 'Jjie'Pflalniist is distinguished above every other hymn 
iKiok with which I am acquainted, in use among the Baptist de- 
nomination, I should say, 1. There are no hymns, so far as i can 
discover, offensive to a correct taste, and most of them possess a 
high degree of poetic excellence. 2. Every'*hymn may be read 
with propriety from the pulpit. 3. AH the nymns are adapted to 
be sung, being properly lyrical in their character, and not'historical 
or didactic. 4. Most of the hymns are of a suitable length 5 the 
greater number consisting of not more than four verses. 5. The 
unmeaning division into psalms and hymns is avoided, and the 
numbering of the hymns is continuous, thus avoiding the difficulty 
■ometimes experienced, especially by strangers, m finding the 
hynm that is announced. J. DoWLiiro. 
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